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Beginning January 10, 1925 


HIS magazine will be issued every 
1G other Saturday instead of once a 
month as at present. Advertising forms 
will close ten days prior to date of issue. 


In the first issue we will commence 
ublication of a monthly review of 
sales activities and opportunities in fifty 
leading sales territories. 


Effective January 1, 1925, the single copy 
price of “Sales Management” will be 
reduced to 20 cents a copy. The yearly 
subscription rate for the twenty-six 
issues will be $4.00. There will be no 


two year rate. 


Subscriptions will be accepted up to 
the close of business on December 31, 
1924, at the current rate of $3.00 
for one year or $5.00 for two years. 
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66°F WANT a catalog that can be kept up-to-date. 

I want to cut these extravagant printing bills 

down. Every catalog we’ve issued for the last six 
years has been obsolete in six months. We send out 
two supplements a year and price lists oftener than that. 
And every year we print a new catalog. I want a loose 
leaf catalog. I believe in printing sheets, not books. 
I believe in giving our dealers and jobbers a catalog 
they can use.”’ 


It’s the day-by-day service, year-after-year, that is causing 
loose-leaf catalogs to slip in where tight-bound catalogs 
used to be. A good loose-leaf binder lasts many years. 
Your catalog then becomes a perpetual thing. It is 
never being entirely reprinted. You issue new sheets 
from time to time—zot supplements or new catalogs. 
Your catalog is always up-to-date—always new—and it 
all happens automatically. Your printing bills dwindle— 
you'll save enough on that item alone, over a number 
of years, to pay for the loose-leaf binders. 


As a firm that originated the loose-leaf idea, 
that has had wide experience in meeting the 
varied binder requirements of a great number 
of firms in practically every branch of business, 
we gladly place our counsel at your service. 
There is no charge and no obligation. You 
will not be asked to buy. Write for one of 
our representatives to call. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


BINDERS 


fea? i aa? year athe ve 
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National Advertisers 


And Their Preferred Chicago 
Newspaper 


B) hy following Radio Advertisers, in scheduling the 
Chicago allotment of their last national campaigns, 
placed exclusive or dominant lineage in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner: 


Acorn Radio Co. E. B. Harr Roll-O Crystal Co. 


Airex Radio Norman N. Henley Ruth Radio Co. 

Airway Elec. Co. Hexnite Co. Shepard-Potter Co., Inc. 
American Hard Rubber Co. Ideal M. O. Co. W. C. Shinn Mfg. Co. 

A. V. Anthony & Co. Inland Elec. Co. Stationers Whol. Sup. Co. 
Buell Mfg. Co. Lane Mig. Co. Steinite Lab. 

Central Radio Lab. Liberty M. O. House Sterling Mfg. Co. 

A. W. Coates Michigan Radio Corp. Telephone Maintenance Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. Marco Meyer & Co. Tri-City Radio Elec. Sup. Co. 
F. L. Duck Mfg. Co. Mid-Kontinent Radio Co. Universal Co. 

Farad Condenser Co. Mitchell Blair Co. Westburg Engineering Co. 
Formica Insulation Co. Nordisk M. O. Co. Winkler-Reichman Co. 
French Bat. and Carb. Co. Peerblow Mfg. Co. Workrite Mfg. Co. 

Gold Seal Prod. Co. Radio Instruments Co. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner, through its Radio Sec- 
tion, promotes radio as a necessary source of education and 
entertainment; it acknowledges the importance of radio and 
gives it an essential place in every home. 


Incidentally, the Chicago Herald and Examiner reaches 
Over a Million prospective buyers of radio equipment every 
Sunday. 

Gro 


Circulation Is Power!!! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 


Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879. 
Published and copyrighted 1924, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advanee. 


This Issue at a Glance 


Our Sales 
Manager 


Is anxious to write a personal 
letter to other sales managers 
—giving specific information 
regarding present activity in 


Three Live Markets 


And the outlook in these mar- 
kets for business in 1925. 


We'll talk facts—we'll tell you 
what we know—and why we 
make certain deductions. 


There will be no obligation on 
your part for asking for this 
information. And no matter 
what your own line is, we are 
sure you'll profit by the contact 
your request will establish. 


Please mention SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose 
influence controls the sale of ninety 
per cent of all building supplies— 
and who use motor trucks and other 
material-handling equipment. 


BRICK and CLAY RECORD 


Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and 
equipment of every conceivable 
kind. A prosperous industry spend- 
ing millions annually. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


The only paper covering the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery, enamels 
and allied products, with national 
distribution. A virgin field rapidly 
expanding. 


Send for a recent issue of any of 
these publications and let us help 
you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


409 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 


The superintendent of schools of McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, conducted an advertis- 
ing campaign which resulted in the passing 
of a $480,000 bond issue to build two schools. 
“In pedagogy,” he says, “we strive to get the 
knowledge to the child ‘below the chin,’ ” and 
he applied this principle to putting over the 
bond issue campaign. A group of McKees- 
port business men offered their advertising 
accounts to this schoolmaster after the voting 
was over. Page 1885. 


According to the reviewer of Earnest Elmo 
Calkins’ book, “Louder Please,’ which is his 
autobiography, it is one of the finest examples 
of inspirational literature he has read. It 
details how Calkins, deaf from the age of 
six, went to New York and achieved a repu- 
tation not only as an advertising authority 
but as a writer of marked ability. Page 1895. 


Beginning with the first January issue, 
SALES MANAGEMENT will be published every 
two weeks. The 1925 editorial policy and 
plans are outlined and announcement of new 
features made. Page 1879. 


The bell is rung for the third round of 
the Goode-Power tilt over automobile adver- 
tising. Mr. Goode has brought his reserves 
up to the front line in the shape of opinions 
from several other advertising executives. 
The pro and con battle waxes fast and 
furious. Page 1839. 


DEALER STIMULATION 


Ruel McDaniel tells how ninety per cent 
of the dealers and salesmen of the Payne 
Motor Company of Des Moines, Iowa, won 
the prize trip offered to those who made 
their quota during the dull season. The 
sales contest they arranged has led to a 
longer selling season for automobile dealers 
in the Mid-West states, and does not inter- 
fere with the volume either before or after 
the contest period. Page 1853. 


Jobber salesmen took hold of the vise 
campaign of the Luther Grinder Company 
and forced the factory to increase produc- 
tion six times in a few weeks; now it is 
working five nights a week and still hope- 
lessly behind on deliveries. A special car- 
rying case, printed linen tag, plus a bonus, 
aroused interest, and not a single salesman 
failed to make the quota established. Page 
1869. 


Autoists who stop at an Indian Refining 
Company gasoline station no longer say, 
“Gimme a quart of oil,” but ask for a cer- 
tain grade which tests have proved best for 
their car. If they are uncertain as to which 
grade to buy, they are urged to have their 
car tested on a new device which will give 
them this information. A campaign in 
twenty-five cities built around the Wasson 
Motor Check has been so successful that 
an enlarged campaign is planned for next 
year. Page 1843. 


LETTER WRITING 


Executives usually find it a perplexing 
problem to decide just what form their 
holiday letter to the salesmen and the trade 
is going to take, according to David H, 
Colcord. In his article he describes the let- 
ters that several executives are sending out 
this year. There may be an idea here which 
will solve this problem for you. Page 1837, 


MANAGEMENT 


“Square pegs will not fit round holes,” 
says Marsh Powers in dividing sales man- 
agers into two classes—those who have sold 
goods on the road and those who have not. 
He analyzes the qualifications of a good 
executive and points out why many good 
salesmen are sadly lacking in the ability to 
make good executives, and also gives sev- 
eral reasons why men who have never sold 
a dollar’s worth of goods make corking 
good sales managers. Page 1833. 


In the article, “The Goddess of the Re- 
ception Room,” the writer tells how the 
immature judgment of subordinates often 
drives away profitable business connections. 
In recent years executives have found that 
smoothing the pathway from the front door 
to their desk means money in their pockets. 
The information desk is taking on a 
vastly more important aspect than to inform 
the caller that the boss is out. Page 1872. 


MARKETS 


“King Cotton has been dethroned in the 
South,” according to the results of an inves- 
tigation recently made in the cotton belt of 
Mississippi. When the boll weevil visited 
the plantations, the planters had to turn to 
other products or starve. The new lease on 
life evident at Brookhaven, Mississippi, is 
but a sample of what is taking place 
throughout the South. That it opens a 
new field for sales and marketing programs 
which sales managers cannot afford to over- 
look is the belief of the writer of this 
article. Page 1834. 


When the city of Rochester is mentioned, 
one immediately thinks of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, but statistics reveal that 
there are nearly 1,400 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this city, employing more than 
63,000 people. Sales managers have found 
that the people of Rochester respond readily 
to a marketing campaign, and this is of 
interest because the buying peak varies from 
that of other cities. Rochester is the third 
city in size in New York with a trading 
population of approximately 400,000, with 
2,000,000 living within a radius of 90 miles. 
It is a profitable market for sales managers 
to study. Page 1911. 


SALES POLICY 


L. W. Giellerup, sales manager for W. G. 
Clark & Company of North Attleborough, 
Massachusetts, takes issue with the policy 
of the National Grocer Company in paying 
a bonus to their salesmen for pushing 
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GOOD REASONS WHY 
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---Value Apples, Potatoes, Grain 
and Hay Gains $22,000,000 


Vag ICCORDING to latest government figures $232,000,000 is 
‘> N the value of the grain, hay, apples and potatoes produced 
@ this year in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The in- 
creased valuation over normal production of 1922 for 
these crops is $22,074,550. Also substantial net cash gain over the 
bumper crops of 1923 due to much higher prices and lower production 
cost 


NOV. 1924 PRICE UP TO $122 


y SPOKANE COUNTRY WHEAT 58700,000 BU. 
NOV. 1923 ” AROUND “7 


VALUE © ~ 
923 


The country banks (not including cities) of the Pacific Northwest 
had on deposit $373,000,000, even before 1924 crop money was paid 
to farmers 

The Spokane Country alone—Heart of the Pacific Northwest—is 
producing more than 1-5th of all the Nation's commercial apples; over 


aa 
[| / APPLES - THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 


/! OVER YS NATIONS COMMERCIAL APPLES 58,000,000 bushels of wheat and large quantities of other grains, hay, 
/ PRICE HIGHEST SINCE 192I. fruits, as well as a large part of the potatoes produced in the three states 
Aside from agriculture, The Spokane Country sawmills are report- 
ing biggest output since 1919—significant since this section ships over 
$50,000,000 worth of lumber annually. 
y ° , ’ 
% a Spokane Country mines yield 40% of the Nation’s lead—and prices are nearly 
4 double the pre-war average 
In view of these things, together with the fact that the normal per capita buying 
power of The Spokane Country is 35% above the Nation’s average, it is easy to 


understand why Go-Getters have used 768,650 lines more advertising space in THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE this year than last. 
Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive -market of 
564,000 consumers Most of the 89,300 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE is confined to the 97,487 homes located 


in the 522 cities and towns of the field 


LUMBER - THE SPOKANE COUNTRY This complete coverage, together with the other things enumerated, round out 
| SHIPS MORE THAN $50,000,000 WORTH the seven good reasons why this field offers big sales opportunities for 1925 
ANNUALLY-BIGGEST OUTPUT SINCE 1919. Send for Book of Facts about The Spokane Country Market 


and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 
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REPRESENTATIVES THE S KESMAN= -REVIEW. DOMINANT 
WM. J. MORTON HE PO FARM MAGAZINES 
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MORNING - SUNDAY - TWICE -A-WEEK 


FARMER 


we = “| Spokane Daily Chéonicle acre 


\ oe \ \ : — \cover SPOKANE AND Seon ‘OUR LIKE THE He SURSHE/) : 3 
; NORMAL PER CAPITA COMPLETE COVERAGE THRU 
POTATOES-WASHINGTON-OREGON~IDAHO -\E BUYING POWER THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW AND 


924-OVER 21,000,000 BUSHELS . SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
VALUE BEATS 1922 BY $5,333 000. 35% ABOVE NATIONS Cam 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


He’s a man of YOUTH- 
FUL SPIRIT—Rotary 
demands it; a spirit in 
which ambition is still 
high; in which the de- 
sire to serve is quickly 
expressed in action. 


Consequently, Rotari- 
ans are young men; 
their average age is 
forty; and as a natural 
corollary, their interests 


are young. 


They keep up with 
things. They are radio 
fans, sportsmen, stu- 
dents. They are quick 
to appreciate anything 


that bespeaks progress. 


He’s a fellow 
worth 
talking to! 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 


Eastern Representatives, Constantine & 
Jackson, 7 West 16th St., New York. 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., 
Newfoundland, Cuba, and other coun- 
tries to which minimum postal rates 
apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries. 


Published Monthly by Rotary 
International 


1824 


This Issue at a Glance— Continued 


profitable lines. “This is nothing less than 
an admission on the jobber’s part of his 
desire to hold back a product in favor of a 
more slowly moving item at the expense of 
the retailer and consumer,” is his contention. 
Page 1865. 


The argument of “turnover” is empha- 
sized by most salesmen in talking to the 
dealer, but A. J. Reiss, of the Acme White 
Lead and Color Works, Detroit, suggests 
that it is possible to go too far with this 
argument. He points out how overselling on 
the turnover idea may condemn a product 
to obscurity on the dealer’s shelf and result 
in a serious drop in volume. Page 1845. 


SALES TACTICS 


When the salesman gives the customer 
what he wants in the line of “specials,” 
he usually helps to sprinkle red on the bal- 
ance sheet. C. C. Casey tells how one man- 
ufacturer educates his salesmen to avoid 
being sold by the buyer instead of selling 
the regular line. Page 1857. 


Carl E. Sommer, vice-president of the 
Majestic Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis, says that every old account on his 
books is a direct responsibility of the sales 
manager. He tells how he persuaded his 
men to start collecting old accounts, and 
how this changed their perspective of con- 
ditions in the territory. He contends that 
salesmen who think conditions are rotten 


and merchants who don’t pay up are lia- 
bilities of the sales manager and it is his 
job to set them right. Page 1841. 


For many years the trend to a smaller 
sales unit has been evident in practically 
all lines of merchandise, and has proved an 
important factor in sales and profits. Re- 
cent investigations have established that still 
greater economies may be effected by adop- 
tion of the smaller units in manufacturing 
and shipping departments. The experience 
of several varied industries is outlined in 
this article. Page 1901. 


The article “Pacemakers of 1924,” shows 
that selling isn’t a matter of trick ap- 
proaches, clever stunts or brilliant strokes 
of genius. Five sales managers describe 
the methods used by top notch men in their 
organizations. One man broke the world’s 
record for selling life insurance. Another 
tripled the sales in a “rotten” territory the 
first year. Still another leads his fellows 
because he learned how to handle a trade- 
in problem. Page 1831. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


The Washington correspondent reports 
that storm clouds are gathering for a postal 
rate war. Upward revision of parcel post 
rates is imminent, but no important change 
will be made in zone and mail classifica- 
tions. The probable changes in the Post- 
office Department by the next Congress may 
affect the sales activities in all lines of busi- 
ness, according to this report. Page 1889. 


Index to Advertisers 


Only advertisers using space of one column or more are listed 


PAGE 
Acme Card (System (Coss. .-.66.60:6.0 .a0950% 1931 
Better Homes and Gardens........... 1878 
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THROUGH THE FRONT DOOR 


to the national market 


NCE through the front 
() door the good salesman 
with a good product can sell his 
line. 


The problem is to get through 
the front door. 


Especially the front doors of 
quality people. 


The Condé Nast Publications 
—Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & 
Garden—get through the front 
doors of the best people in every 
community. 


People whom an agentcouldn’t 
see... people whom third class 
mail matter never reaches... . 
people whom ordinary methods 
don’t touch at all... welcome the 
Condé Nast Publications, read 
them, use them as a buying guide. 


These people control the stocks 
of the leading stores in their 
town and the purchases of the 
mass customers. 


They are your key to the na- 
tional market. They do for you 
what the finest sales force in the 
world could never accomplish. 


Would you like to send your 


sales message straight through - 


the Condé Nast Publications to 
the homes of 330,000 of the best 
families in America? 


Would you like to see that 
message passed on by them to 


their local stores and your prod- 
uct stocked on the shelves of 
those stores ready for trade? 


Would you like to see the rest 
of the population of that town 
accepting what the key customers 
have demanded? 


Merchandisers 


who have used the Condé 

Nast Publications as a key 

to their national market 
for many years: 


Firm Started 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale . . 1892 
Andrew Jergens Co. . . . . ° 1893 
Eastman Kodak Co. . . . . 1894 
International Silver Co. . . . 1894 
A. S. Hinds Co... « « « Me 
Whitman’s Chocolates - . . 1895 
Corticelli Silk Co. . . . . . 1896 
Colgate & Co. . . . . . +. «1899 
“Onyx” Hosiery ... . . 1900 
F.R. Arnold & Co. .. . . 1901 
Eaton Crane & Pike . .. . 1902 
Gossard Corsets ... . . 1903 
Charles R. Debevoise. . . . 1904 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. . . 1905: 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. . . . 1905 
Cheney Bros. Silks ... . 1908 
McCallum Hosiery Co. . . . 1908 
Skinner’s Silks . . . . . . 1908 
American Tobacco Co. . . . 1910 
Elizabeth Arden ... . . 1910 
Hartmann Trunk Co.. . . . 1910 
Phoenix Hosiery . o« « 3 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car + « + 2 
Palmolive Co. . . .. . . 1911 
Quaker Oats Co. . . 1911 
Victor Talking Machine Co. . 1911 
Berkey & Gay Furniture. . . 1912 
Van Raalte .. «4 « ae 
Northam Warren Corp. 1 a ee 


It’s quite simple, you know. 
It can be done. 


It is being done every month 
by intelligent merchandisers. It 


is being kept up year after year 
by intelligent merchandisers who 
have observed its successful 
operation. 


How do they do it? 


They don’t try to blow down 
the side of the house with dyna- 
mite. They use the key to the 
front door. 


They sell their product to the 
readers of the Condé Nast 
Publications. 


Those readers trade at the best 
stores. They ask for what they 
see advertised. The best stores 
stock it. 


When the retailer asks the 
merchandiser’s salesman “Whom 
do you sell in Boston? New 
York? Philadelphia? Pittsburgh? 
Cleveland? Detroit? Chicago?” 
the salesman can give the right 
answer. 


You know how that helps! 


There is no better way to sup- 
port your sales force,to give them 
fresh enthusiasm, to help them 
pick off the big ones, than to 
advertise to the leaders through 
the Condé Nast Publications. 


Let us tell you how some other 
good merchandisers have used 
our key to unlock the front door 
to their national market. 


The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle 
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1825 


1826 


1-27-25-56-12,000 


These numbers are not football signals. They signal an 
opportunity for sales strategy in the metal-mining field. 


Decoded, they mean that on January 27th, 1925, the 
56th Annual Review Number of Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press goes out to 12,000 mining men who repre- 
sent the buying power of the metal-mining field. 


This Annual Review Number carries a wealth of infor- 
mation on activities at mines, mills, smelters and refineries 
during 1924—information which is particularly valuable 
right now to the 12,000 readers of the Journal- Press. 


If you manufacture anything that goes to the mining 
field —use adequate space in this 56th Annual Review 
Number to launch your 1925 sales campaign. 


You have just enough time to make this issue. 


Engineering & Mining Journal-Press is one of the 15 McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving the following fields: 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, 
Journal of Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial Engineer, Power, American 
Machinist (European Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 


Engineering in Spanish-Reading Countries: Ingenieria Internacional. 


ENGINEERING AND 


«2. MININGJOURNALPRESS * =" 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 
where in the United States or its possessions; 
$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- 
umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. 
Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues 
from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive, 
may be obtained from either our Chicago or New 
York office at a cost of $6.00. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. 
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1924 Was 
Needlecraft’s 
Biggest Year 


The total net cash 
advertising receipts 
from the 12 issues of 
Needlecraft Maga- 
zine ending with 
December was 
larger than that of 
any previous year. 


And thousands of 
dollars worth of 
business wasrejected 
because the copy or 
the merchandise did 
not measure up to 
the Needlecraft 
standard. 


Needlecraft’s steady, 
perfectly sound 
growth is due to the 
sledge-hammer 
blows it delivers on 
the small-town mar- 
ket for national 
advertisers of good 
goods. 


1,000,000 concen- 
trated, quality circu- 
lation, 100% net 
paid, guaranteed for 
each issue. 


Needlecraft Magazine 
50 E. 42nd Street New York 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 


J. A. Robertson, Western Manager 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Dorr & Corbett, Old South Bldg., Boston 
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E. H. Stewart, formerly of the Chicago 
office of Ferry-Hanley Advertising Com- 
pany, will direct the national advertising 
of the Houston Post-Dispatch. 


W. C. Gooxin, formerly sales manager 
of the Rapid Addressing Machine Co., New 
York, has been appointed chairman of the 
sales committee of the Toledo Scale Co., to 
study field conditions and to prepare for 
further extensions and development of the 
selling organization of that company. 


CLARENCE FRANCIS, formerly manager of 
the Detroit office of the Corn Products Com- 
pany, and previously sales manager of the 
cereal department of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, has been made sales 
manager of The Post Products Company, 
New York. This company is sales agent 
for the Postum Cereal Company, manufac- 
turers of Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 
Grape Nuts, Malted Grape Nuts, Post 
Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes. 


FRANK J. COUPE, vice president and sales 
manager of the Sonora Phonograph Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, for the past eight 
years, has resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
New York and Boston advertising agents. 
Mr. Coupe first launched his business career 
in the advertising agency field, having once 
been a partner in the agency of Coupe & 
Wilcox, and later a vice president of the 
Redfield Advertising Agency. 


C. W. MArTHESON, vice president and 
director of sales of the Oakland Motor Car 
Company, announces that WILLIAM M. 
CHAMBERLAIN has joined the Oakland sales 
organization to take charge of the sales 
development work which will feature co- 
operation with the dealer organization in 
respect to merchandising problems. 


Several changes in the executive staff of 
the U. S. Rubber Company are announced 
by Georce H. Mayo, vice president; no- 
tably, WittIAM A. NOorRTH has been ad- 
vanced from general manager of footwear 
sales to merchandising manager; FRANK E. 
CuurcH, formerly manager of the St. Paul 
branch and recently president of the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company, succeeds Mr. 
North. Cuiinton E, Litre, formerly sales 
manager of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Company, and recently manager of soles 
and heels for the U. S. Rubber Company, 
succeeds Mr. Church as president of the 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


R. R. CuMMINGS, who has been connected 
with the LaSalle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, for a number of years, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director. 


Personal 


The Westwyre Company, Westfield, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of Westwyre 
radio equipment and screw machine prod- 
ucts, announces the appointment of HENRY 
E. SANSON, Jr., as sales manager of that 
company. Mr. Sanson was formerly con- 
nected with the sales organization of the 
Maiglad Specialty Sales Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


C. M. ALprep, for the past two years 
sales promotion manager for The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, joins the Van Camp 
Packing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, in 
the same capacity. 


W. T. Woopwarbd, for the last five years 
vice president of Hoggson Brothers Com- 
pany, New York City, designers and con- 
structors of bank buildings, has resigned to 
become sales director of the H. W. Gossard 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Woodward was 
for eight years in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Company, the 
last three of which he was western man- 
ager of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


At the regular annual meeting of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
JoHN N. NInD, Jr., of the Periodical Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; vice pres- 
ident, MALCOLM Muir of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York City, and treasurer, 
Epwin A. Scott, of the Edwin A. Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


H. P. Woopcock has been made vice pres- 
ident and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Myers-Beeson-Golden, Inc., New 


York advertising agency, succeeding STERL- 
ING BEESON, resigned. 


S. W. McMicuHaeL has resigned as sales 
manager of the Johnson Motor Company, 
makers of outboard motors, South Bend, 
Indiana. Mr. GATES HARPEL succeeds Mr. 
McMichael. 


W. E. Kier announces his retirement from 
the Kier Letter Company and the Direct 
Advertising Agency of Chicago, to engage 
in the manufacture and sale of the Kier In- 
dividualizing Press. Muss JANET A, OLSON, 
his associate for sixteen years, has pur- 
chased his entire interest in both companies, 
but the personnel and management will re- 
main unchanged. Mr. Kier becomes vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Individ- 
ualizing Company of Illinois. 


Ray Van Tuyt WarMaAN, formerly of the 
sales promotion department of The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, has been 
made sales promotion manager for The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 
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100 percent WOMEN 


OSMOPOLITAN has an appeal for the entire family. 

It has an equal interest for men and women. 
Every copy of Cosmopo.itan’s 1,200,000 circulation 
is read by at least one man and one woman. This means 
that manufacturers who use CosMopo.iTaNn can reach 
both deciding factors at the same time in one magazine. 


+ 
Trading Centers are the primary / 
market of the United States—Cosmo- F 
POLITAN is a primary medium, be- I 
cause its circulation is concentrated 4: 


in these Centers. { 
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Non-poisonous 


HEN the Zonite trademark flashed into 

public view, a new antiseptic era was born. 
Perhaps the new era really began with the Carrel- 
Dakin solution in the war hospitals of France. 
But one thing is certain: it entered the home in 
the form of Zonite. And today, a public formerly 
apprehensive of poisonous compounds finds in 
Zonite a safe, non-poisonous, antiseptic servant-in- 
the-house—actually a more powerful germicide 
than pure carbolic acid. What an advertising story; 
what an amazing background fora typical McCann 
performance in “Truth Well Told!” 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


New York 


Uptown and Downtown 
Cleveland 
Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

Toronto 

Montreal 
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Chicago, December, 1924 


Number Six 


‘The Pace-Makers of 1924 


Five Sales Managers Describe Methods of Salesmen 
Who Set High Water Marks in Selling During 1924 


MEMBER of the Dartnell 
editorial staff was talking 


with a sales manager who 
for many years has enjoyed a repu- 
tation of being a “slave driver.” 
This appellation has been tacked on 
him by the men who love him—not 
men who hate him. It is a sort of 
paradoxical compliment from the 
men he has “made.” 

“The trouble with too many sales 
organizations,” he said, “is the lack 
of marks to shoot at. In my organ- 
ization I try to build up one man in 
each division who is always setting 
a new pace. My whole technique 
of sales management is built around 
this one man in each division, and 
my constant effort to prod the other 
men up to the point where they can 
equal him or at least give him a real 
battle. 

“T believe I can say, without 
being accused of bragging, that I 
have made stars out of many medi- 
ocre men. Whatever success I have 
had in doing this is based on my 
plan of setting high marks for my 
salesmen to shoot at. They enjoy 
the sporting element of trying to 
beat the leader; the leader gets a 
thrill out of keeping a safe distance 
ahead of the next man below him.” 

The simple philosophy of this 
sales manager appealed to us as a 
good plan, simple enough to be put 
into action by every sales manager; 
so we started out to find a number of 
instances of salesmen who have set 
high-water marks in their own or- 
ganizations during 1924. 

The first record reported was a 
high-water mark not only in one 
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organization, but for the entire 
world. The salesman, I. S. Watson, 
of the Lamar Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jackson, Mississippi, broke 
the world’s record for life insurance 
selling in October of this year. He 
sold, had examined and collected 
for, 302 applications for policies. 
His record was the number of appli- 
cations written, as he did not strive 
for volume, but the total volume 
amounted to $421,000, on which the 
first premiums were $13,528.72. 


How Watson Broke a Record 


According to S. W. Welty, vice- 
president of the company, Watson 
worked eighteen hours a day every 
working day in the month. Watson 
lives in Meridian, Mississippi, and 
has been selling insurance there for 
the past eleven years. He made no 
special preparations for his October 
drive except to write a letter to all 
old policyholders and urge them to 
increase their policies to help him 
break the world’s record. At the 
end of the month he had sold only 
sixty-five of the old policyholders, 
the remaining 237 being new appli- 
cants. Watson personally made 
every sale. 

Mr. Welty said, “Watson had no 
advantages or opportunities not 
possessed by the average life insur- 
ance man. He kept going eighteen 
hours a day every day except Sun- 
days. During the month two cir- 
cuses visited Meridian and greatly 
hampered him in his work. When 
he started in to break the world’s 
record he thought 214 applications 
was the previous record, but after 


he started, he found that another 
salesman had sold more than 250 
applications during one month, so 
he gritted his teeth and worked all 
the harder. His record is all the 
more remarkable when analysis of 
his September and November sales 
shows that his business was normal 
during both these months. He did 
not spend September staking out 
prospects for October, nor did he 
spend November in resting up from 
his achievement.” 


Watson plans to break his own 
record sometime next year, for the 
strenuous work apparently agreed 
with him. He actually gained two 
pounds during the month, his 
weight at the beginning of the 
month was 169 pounds—at the end 
171. On the last day of the drive 
he planned to write twenty-five 
applications, and at noon he had 
closed twelve. When his doctor 
learned of this he urged Watson to 
stop, fearing the strain would cause 
a breakdown, although there was no 
apparent evidence of any dangerous 
strain. 

Another record, not so spectacu- 
lar but worthy of note, is the work 
of T. J. Pulham, an automobile 
salesman of Chicago. Pulham was 
a mechanic until January, 1923, 
when he was pressed into service 
by the Willys-Overland distributors 
to help out at the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show. After the show Pul- 
ham was permitted to remain on 
the sales force. 

In March 1924, he sold twenty- 
seven Overland and Willys-Knight 
cars—practically a car a day for 
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every working day. It must be re- 
membered that Pulham sold these 
cars to individual owners, not to 
fleet users. Up to the middle of 
November 1924, he had sold 135 
cars and is expected to bring the 
total up to 150 for the year. 

There are, of course, better rec- 
ords in automobile sales circles, but 
Pulham’s consistent work all year 
is worthy of commendation. His 
sales manager says, “Pulham’s suc- 
cess comes from the fact that he 
makes about four calls to the aver- 
age salesman’s one. No matter 
whom he meets, or where he meets 
them, he talks automobiles. 

“To give you an idea of how he 
works—last Saturday afternoon, 
when most of the automobile sales- 
men were at football games, I re- 
ceived a call from him about a sale 
he had on the fire. He was out on 
the north side. About an hour and 
a half later he called me concerning 
another prospect he had in tow. 

“This time he was out on the 
west side, ten or twelve miles from 
the first prospect. An hour later he 
called me again, and this time he 
was ten or fifteen miles from the 
first prospect and had another sale 
ready to close with a prospect who 
lived on the south side. 


How One Salesman Works 


“Another big point in his favor 
is his willingness to consider trade- 
ins. Now the average salesman dis- 
misses a prospect who comes in 
with a car that doesn’t look imme- 
diately acceptable. Recently a man 
came in and said he had _ been 
offered $600 for an old ‘can’ that 
hasn’t been manufactured for many 
years. Most salesmen would have 
turned away from this prospect in 
a jiffy. Pulham paid no attention 
to the lie about the alleged $600 
offer for the old car. He just kept 
talking Willys-Knight cars to this 
prospect until he had him sold. 
Then he offered thirty-five dollars 
for the old wreck the prospect 
claimed to have been offered $600 
for. And the surprising thing about 
the incident was that Pulham closed 
the sale on the spot for a $2,000 
automobile.” 

This habit of not taking things 
for granted seems to be prevalent 
among salesmen who set new high- 
water marks. Often it is the man 
who doesn’t know enough to know 
that a thing can’t be done, who goes 


ahead and does it, while the croak- 
ers are saying “it isn’t being done 
this season.” 

Take the case of C. H. Cooley, 
salesman for the United Auto- 
graphic Register Company of Chi- 
cago. Cooley was formerly a 
department head in a big telephone 
equipment factory. About four 
years ago he went to work as a 
junior salesman, which position he 
held for a year. When he was given 
a territory of his own he fell heir to 
what had been known as a lemon 
among United salesmen. The sales- 
man who had the territory then was 
selling about $800 a month, after 
two years’ experience in the terri- 
tory. All the other salesmen ad- 
vised Cooley to stay away from this 
“Jonah” territory. 


Cooley Tackles a “Hoodoo” 


The old salesman turned in $4,564 
worth of business for the first five 
months of 1922. Cooley started 
work several weeks before the old 
salesman left the territory. The 
last nine months of 1922 Cooley 
turned in an average of $2,500 a 
month from this “hoodoo” territory. 
His sales averaged approximately 
three and one-half times the sales 
of his predecessors. 

Since January 1923, Cooley has 
led the sales force of 125 men who 
are actively in the field for the 
United Autographic Register Com- 
pany. Not only has he been top 
man for the past two years, but he 
has consistently led the entire sales 
force month after month, having 
been high man _ approximately 
twenty months in the past two 
years. In 1923 he sold 198 systems. 
His quota called for 185. Summed 
up, the records for this so-called 
bad territory are as follows: 1921, 
$850 a month; 1922 (for the nine 
months Cooley worked it), $2,500 a 
month; 1923, $2,800 a month; 1924, 
$3,363 a month. 


“Cooley probably averages from 
twenty to twenty-five calls a day,” 
said F. J. Palacek, assistant sales 
manager of the company, “while the 
average for the entire organization 
is probably fifteen calls a day. 
There you have the reason for 
Cooley’s success. He works. But 
working is not his only claim for 
business. Because of his intensive 
study of business systems, he has 
familiarized himself with the inside 
systems of so many businesses that 


he often knows more about a pros- 
pect’s business than the prospect 
himself. He sells a wide diversity 
of trade, no line of business, gen- 
erally speaking, being omitted from 
his calling list. He has a knack of 
selling on the first call, but when 
he fails to obtain the order on the 
first call, he paves the way for a 
follow up. 

“He averages about ten hours a 
day of actual work in the field. 
Because he religiously calls at least 
four times a year on all present 
users, he has practically eliminated 
competition for supply business. I 
think I am safe in saying that he 
never starts to work without a dem- 
onstrating machine and a portfolio. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
his success. The mystery is why 
so few men are able to follow the 
simple copy-book rules for selling 
that help Cooley maintain his lead- 
ership.” 


That past experience is no guide 
to the probable chances of a man’s 
success is shown by the record of 
W. L. Melcher, a salesman for the 
U. S. Slicing Machine Company, 
who was formerly a hatter. He de- 
veloped occupational paralysis and 
was forced to abandon his trade. 
Taking up selling, he has, in three 
years, reached the top of the organ- 
ization of salesmen. 


Steady Work is Explanation 


On an average he has sold seven 
slicing machines a month since he 
started selling about two years ago 
—at prices ranging from $395 to 
more than $1,000 for each machine. 
Melcher’s sales average around $600 
each. He claims to sell one machine 
for every three demonstrations, and 
obtains permission to make a dem- 
onstration about once in twenty 
calls. This means an average of 
400 calls a month. 


Some of the salesmen for the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany have made remarkable records 
in selling aluminum ware to house- 
wives. For five consecutive weeks 
in the fall F. E. Davisson of the 
Cincinnati district sold more than a 
thousand dollars a week. In one 
week he worked seventy-three 
hours and sold $1,048. However, 
during the same week a San Fran- 
cisco salesman worked thirty-six 
hours and sold $1,025, so it shows 


that hours worked, or calls made, is_ 


not always the key to the success 
of the pace-making salesmen. 
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What Are You—a SALES-MANager 
or a Sales-MANAGER? 


Why Some Good Sales Managers Do Not Sell and Why 
Some Good Ex-Salesmen Make Such Poor Executives 


HE men who sit behind the 
doors labeled “Sales Man- 
ager” divide into two major 
classifications—those who have sold 
goods on the road and those who 
haven’t. The former constitute an 
overwhelming majority. <A host of 
able salesmen are, today, filling 
swivel chairs in home offices, sim- 
ply because outstanding ability to 
sell goods in person has been so 
widely accepted as indicative of 
ability to direct sales or, at least, 
as a decided asset towards the task 
of sales management. 

This great group of “ex-sales- 
man” sales managers, in turn, 
divides into three fairly well differ- 
entiated sub-classifications—first, 
those who, since leaving the road, 
have remained primarily salesmen; 
second, those who have developed 
some degree of executive ability; 
and, third, those who have actually 
proved or achieved genuine man- 
agerial capacity. To speak out in 
school frankly, that latter handful 
is overwhelmingly outnumbered by 
the other two. 


What Makes a Good Manager? 


The sad part of it all, to my mind, 
is the fact that so many of those 
who are SALES-MANagers have 
no faint realization of their limita- 
tions, and would willingly bend 
their energies and their will to 
change their spots should they once 
realize their shortcomings. They 
think they are managers, they go 
through the motions of managing, 
they handle the routine details of 
handling a sales force, they issue 
orders to the men on the road, they 
check expense slips and they com- 
placently accept these as proof of 
managerial performance. When the 
emergency arises, or a big order 
stands wavering in the balance, 
they jump Pullmans and bring 
home the order bacon with com- 
mendable consistency. But—nev- 
ertheless—they don’t manage. 
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By Marsh K. Powers 


Somebody higher does that or else 
(and this is often true)nobody does. 


I take it that you agree with 
what I have implied in the forego- 
ing—that merely handling a sales 
force efficiently does not constitute 
the be-all and end-all of a sales 
manager’s responsibility. 

The history of Eb Walters— 
which isn’t his name—illustrates 
perfectly how far and how effec- 
tively a star salesman can fool him- 
self when the turn of the wheel 
without warning casts him high 
and dry into a sales manager’s chair. 
Eb for three and a half years 


occupied the sales manager’s desk 
of a company which was achieving, 
at the start of his tenure, a volume 
which totaled close to a hundred 
thousand dollars a month, a volume 
made up of a multiplicity of orders 
collected from all corners of the 
country. For the seven years pre- 
vious Eb had played the biggest 
single part in sending in those 
orders and hence, as the star of the 
sales force, was rewarded with the 
home office desk. Today Eb is back 
on the road again, not at all clear 
in his mind as to why his ex-assist- 
ant, a man some ten years younger, 
(Continued on page 1924) 


Field Captain 


Sales Strategist 


Lookout 


Sales Pleader 


Self-Manager 


Fact-Finder 


. Pinch-Hitter 


Square pegs in round holes—check up on yourself. Find your weaknesses 


and strong points. 


The check-up blank may offer a suggestion 
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The story of Brookhaven is the 
story of the entire South—a story 
of a new prosperity sales man- 
agers ought to know more about. 


A SALES MANAGEMENT writer Vis- 
ited many southern cities and 
reports his visit in this story of 
Brookhaven, Mississippi. 


When Boll Weevil Came to Brookhaven 


Cotton Was Kicked Off Its Throne and Diversification Brought 
Prosperity, Paid Debts, Paved Roads, and Created a New Scale of Living 


OTTON is still king in the 
C South. But it is no longer an 

absolute monarch. To tell 
the truth, in many communities 
cotton is just a sort of dethroned 
figurehead that is still considered 
king just for old time’s sake. In 
other communities cotton is still 
king in all the word implies, but 
nevertheless a complete cabinet and 
parliament has been brought in to 
supplement cotton. I refer to dairy- 
ing, fruit and vegetable growing, 
poultry, and many other diversified 
crops and industries. 

To be specific, we will consider 
what is going on in one typical 
southern community which I vis- 
ited early in November. The town 
was Brookhaven, in the southern 
part of Mississippi. Put your finger 
on the main line of the Illinois 
Central on any railroad map and 
trace that line down through Mem- 
phis, on past Jackson and _ find 
Brookhaven. Consult the census 
books and you'll find that Brook- 
haven is the home of nearly five 
thousand citizens. It is as typical 
a Southern town.as Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a typical New Eng- 
land mill town. 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Ten years ago I visited Brook- 
haven. Merchants were’ going 
broke. Stores were closing. Every- 
body was discouraged. Money was 
as scarce as Germans were popular 
in Paris in 1914, The big scrap in 
Europe had just started. Cotton 
had dropped to below five cents a 
pound, and there was little market 
at any price. 

The negroes and many “white 
folks” were living on “cawn pone 
and long sweetenin’ (sorghum) and 
a little sow belly on the side.” I 
remember being in a_ plantation 
store near Brookhaven at that time 
and hearing a merchant tell a negro 
that he couldn’t let him have any 
sugar to sweeten his coffee, because 
sugar was “too costly, and besides 
molasses was good enough for any 
‘nigger’ in such hard times.” 

Cotton was the only crop in those 
days. At least the only “money” 
crop. Whatever was sold to the 
farmers was scld at outrageously 
high prices, on long credit terms. 
Bill paying time came only in the 
fall as the cotton was gathered and 
sold. The merchants and the bank- 
ers owned most of the farmers, 
lock, stock and barrel. In reality 


most of the South was under a sort 
of peonage which could be com- 
pared only to medieval times. 

I went to Brookhaven this fall to 
see what progress had been made. 
Boll weevil have hit the South hard. 
Cotton became unprofitable and for 
a time it looked as if the whole 
South was going bankrupt. But the 
war startled the South out of its 
easy going ways. Southern boys 
were sent to northern cities for 
training. They saw a new vision— 
a vision of the South at work. A 
vision of diversified crops, prosper- 
ous farmers, busy communities, and 
better schools. 

In Brookhaven a man named C. 
B. Perkins, who has been in the 
hardware business for many years, 
saw this vision. Somebody in every 
town and community saw the same 
vision. I want you to have patience 
while I tell you what has happened 
in Brookhaven in the past few years 
because the same things have been 
happening in every other commun- 
ity in the South—in some commun- 
ities more has been accomplished— 
in others the awakening has been 
more gradual and progress slower. 
But if sales managers know what 
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has been done in Brookhaven they 
will have a new idea of the possible 
and potential buying buyer of the 
South—they will revise their esti- 
mates of the South as a modern 
market place and will make plans 
to obtain the business the new 
wealth of the South makes possible. 


In 1920 Mr. Perkins, who ‘had 
been studying economic conditions 
in the South for many years, 
decided that his community needed 
an awakening. He promoted a little 
fair to get the farmers and planters 
together to see what a few had been 
doing in the way of raising crops 
other than cotton. The first fair 
was held in the court house. In a 
modest way it was a success. Next 
year it was a greater success. By 
1923 the fair was housed in its own 
buildings and was a complete finan- 
cial success. Its scope had been 
extended until exhibits were on dis- 
play from seven counties. It be- 
came known as a seven-county fair. 


A New Era Begins 


As a result of the exhibits at the 
first fair in 1920, Mr. Perkins inter- 
ested twenty-five farmers in diver- 
sification. He took them to Hazle- 
hurst and Crystal Springs, Missis- 
sippi, where truck growing was 
already well established. In a few 
days he induced these farmers to 
agree to plant 800 acres in toma- 
toes, carrots, peas, beans and tur- 
nips. When planting time came, 
200 acres were actually planted in 
vegetables. 

These 200 acres yielded approxi- 
mately $85,000 in cash at a time 
of the year when there was prac- 
tically no other money coming into 
the town. Of course most all of 


the money was spent right in 
Brookhaven with the business men. 
sy this time Mr. Perkins’ work 
had interested other merchants. The 
Kiwanis Club, of which Mr. Per- 
kins was then president, got behind 
the work of promoting better farm- 
ing and better marketing. The fol- 
lowing year the vegetable crop was 
bigger—more farmers had started 
raising vegetables and the first ones 
had increased their acreages—the 
second year’s crop brought in more 
than $175,000 in cash. The mer- 
chants were beginning to see how 
well it paid to take an interest in 
their community. The farmers 
were buying more implements, 
more luxuries, more lumber, more 
tools. Children were taking more 
interest in the farms and staying at 
home instead of flocking to the 
cities. In every way the commun- 
ity was deriving the benefit of the 
work Mr. Perkins had started. 


A Quarter Million Cash 


This year the vegetable crop 
brought more than a quarter mil- 
lion dollars to the farmers near 
3rookhaven. Divided up among 
the merchants of the town, this 
brought a fine increase in business. 

To insure better markets for that 
part of the vegetable crops which 
could not be sold at good prices, the 
business men of Brookhaven took 
over a canning plant which had 
failed to make a success. It is 
operating today and making money. 
When I visited Brookhaven, Mr. 
Perkins’ store window was decora- 
ted with a display of about fifty 
different products, from canned 
beans, tomatoes, and peas to home- 
cured hams, which were put up 


in Brookhaven and the vicinity. 


There was some trouble at the 
beginning of the vegetable growing 
movement with farmers who _ in- 
sisted on shipping inferior grades 
of tomatoes and other vegetables. 
The business men, to remedy this, 
built a grading and packing shed 
where an expert grader was em- 
ployed to sort and grade all pro- 
duce. The farmers brought their 
products to this shed and packed 
them according to approved stand- 
ards. This built up a reputation 
for the products, and prevented the 
markets from being glutted with 
off-grade produce. 


The business men were so proud 
of their work with the vegetable 
growers they soon began to look 
around for some other means of 
helping the farmers and bringing 
more money to the community. 
They took over a dairy which had 
failed to pay. Today it is a big 
success—every morning a solid car 
of milk leaves Brookhaven for New 
Orleans. The farmers receive on 
an average of $500,000 a year from 
the dairy and creamery which is 
owned by the Brookhaven business 
men. 


Now They Stay on the Farm 


Mr. Perkins, all this time, had 
been studying the school systems. 
He knew that there was only one 
way to keep the young men and 
women on the farm. That was to 
improve their environment. It was 
hard to teach old dogs new tricks, 
and he knew that better environ- 
ments could come only as a result 
of education and instruction in 
modern and improved farming 
methods. So he started in to help 


SEE ELS 


Lo 


The electric sign reads, “Brookhaven—A Paradise for Home Seekers,” and the business men are making a concerted 
effort to bring more home seekers to Brookhaven 
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better the school system. The 
Smith-Hughes bill provides a cer- 
tain amount of money for teaching 
agriculture in the county schools. 
He fostered a movement to promote 
and consolidate schools, to build up 
better buildings and to see that the 
students could learn better farming 
methods. 

One day a school teacher came 
to Mr. Perkins and said that his 
school children wanted to start in 
the poultry business. They needed 
an incubator to start. 


Chicken-Raising Begins 


“Give me a day or so, and I think 
I can get your school an incubator,” 
Mr. Perkins told the school teacher. 
He immediately called a meeting of 
the business men and bankers. It 
was decided to raise the money by 
having a number of public spirited 
citizens sign notes of ten dollars 
each which the bank would accept. 
The bank furnished the money and 
soon the school was presented with 
an incubator of 2,500-egg capacity 
which cost $650, The school chil- 
dren took eggs from the farmers of 
the community and hatched them 
for three cents an egg. In this way 
the debt was paid off, and the com- 
munity was started raising chickens. 
Soon the 2,500-egg incubator was 
too small and Mr. Perkins called 
another meeting. The same plan 
was used, but this time notes were 
‘signed for $25 each and a 10,300 
capacity incubator was purchased 
and turned over to the school. The 
first incubator was passed along to 
another school. Then another school 
wanted an incubator. A hardware 
company of St. Louis heard about 
it and offered to sell an incubator 
at a big reduction just to encour- 
age the work. Several other incu- 
bators were placed in schools on the 
same plan. 

As a result of this work the com- 
munity around Brookhaven receives 
between $75,000 and $100,000 a year 
for its chickens and eggs. A poul- 
try show has also resulted from this 
work and late in November a poul- 
try show was held at the fair 
grounds where birds from all over 
the state were exhibited. 

Mr. Perkins became interested in 
getting more good farmers to come 
to South Mississippi. To promote 
emigration he was instrumental in 
getting a moving picture film made 
to show the resources and the 


farming and industrial opportunities 
of South Mississippi. Brookhaven 
business men paid about a thousand 
dollars and the business men of Mc- 
Comb City, a town to the south of 
Brookhaven, contributed the _ re- 
mainder. The film cost approxi- 
mately $1,400 and is being shown 
all over the country. It tells of one 
Conrad Smithers, a fictional char- 
acter, who went to the Klondike in 
search of gold and came back to 
Brookhaven broke, only to find that 
his old friends had become wealthy 
and happy through better farming. 
Conrad, of course, sees the light, 
marries a buxom farmer lassie and 
lives happily ever afterward on a 
farm near Brookhaven. 

There was a time when the cotton 
compress at Brookhaven handled as 
high as 25,000 bales of cotton a 
year. This year it will probably 
handle about 7,000 bales. Without 
the many other products which 
bring so much cash into Brook- 
haven the town would have—if you 
will excuse the expression—“been 
blowed up,” as several citizens ex- 
pressed themselves to me. 


One Thing Brings Another 


Brookhaven has other sources of 
revenue. Because of the 225 miles 
of hard-surfaced roads in the coun- 
try, and because of the many light 
trucks and trailers which have been 
bought by the farmers, the two 
lumber mills have been kept busy, 
because the farmers can bring in 
the scattered timber which, under 
former conditions, could not have 
been brought to the mills on a 
profitable scale. See how one thing 
brings another? Without diversi- 
fied farming, there could have been 
no big bond issues to pay for good 
roads; without good roads, no 
trucks and tractors, without trucks 
and tractors there could have been 
no revenue from scattered timber, 
and without this supply of scattered 
timber the sawmills would probably 
have been forced to shut down. One 
hand washes the other in more ways 
than one when the merchants and 
farmers are awake to their possi- 
bilities. 

Brookhaven has a busy cotton 
seed oil mill, and a gravel pit that 
ships about 200 cars of gravel a day. 
The merchants are busy, the town 
is full of automobiles, the roads are 
dotted with farmers’ automobiles, 
new houses are being built in town 


and on farms, debts are paid, the 
banks are prosperous. Everybody 
is busy and happy. Nothing is like 
it was ten years ago when I worked 
Mississippi and other southern 
states. The South is alive. It is 
buying. Why, you should see the 
windows in some of the stores! I 
saw a clothing store window that 
Marshall Field & Company need 
not be ashamed of if it were in their 
store, a display of furniture—most 
modern styles—that would look 
well in John M. Smyth’s windows. 
On this same trip I visited New 
Orleans, Houston, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and several other southern 
towns. There is a new spirit abroad 
everywhere in the South. They 
aren’t waiting and hoping for pros- 
perity—it is with them. 

I talked with salesmen of farm 
lighting plants, with salesmen for 
wholesale houses, with canvassers, 
and with bankers. All are enjoying 
prosperity. I heard of a Meridian, 
Mississippi, life insurance salesman 
who broke the world’s record for 
life insurance selling—302 signed 
and paid for policies in October, 
1924, 

A New Order Reigns 


One old negro came in a store 
where I was visiting and _ said, 
“Boss, I’se done put by my craps 
(that’s just the way he pronounced 
it) and de man ovah to de bank 
he say I done cleared ’bout 1200 
dollahs after paying up all I owed. 
Me and my old ’ooman thinks we 
wants a new ‘baidstaid’. Is you got 
enny of them thar big yaller ‘baid- 
staids’ wif de shiny posts?” 

The storekeeper had the brass 
beds, with the enormous big posts, 
and the sale was consummated soon 
after the ‘old ’ooman’ had climbed 
down from a high seat atop a cot- 
ton wagon. They were still buying 
when I left. Yes—times are differ- 
ent in the South from what they 
were ten years ago. And although 
the South may suffer setbacks— 
there will never be another dismal 
year such as 1914, no matter how 
low cotton goes, for the darkies, the 
“poor white trash” and the southern 
aristocracy as well, have found that 
cotton is all right as a king, pro- 
vided its kingly powers are supple- 
mented by “cabinets” of potatoes, 
tomatoes, hay, grain, pigs, chickens, 
cows, fruits, and other “money” 
crops. 
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That Holiday Letter to Your Salesmen 


If You’re Stumped for a Way to Express a Christmas Greeting to Your 
Sales Force, Here are Some Suggestions that May Touch Off an Idea 


RUCE McDONALD knew 

how to make the sparks fly 

in a business letter. When 
it came to jerking a Bolshevist 
salesman back to reason, or writing 
a letter to bring wayward custom- 
ers back to the fold, he was a won- 
der. But when it came to wishing 
his men a “Merry Christmas,” Mac 
frankly admitted he was up a tree. 
Like so many others, Mac was 
really soft inside, but outwardly he 
wanted the world to think him 
“hard-boiled.” He went miles out 
of his way to conceal the streak of 
sentiment that only his wife and his 
mother knew was there. 

The sales world is made up of a 
lot of Macs, red-blooded fellows 
who shake clear down to the shoes 
at the very thought of having to 
write a Christmas letter to their 
salesmen and customers. If they 
had the boys opposite them at the 
desk they could wish them a 
“Merry Christmas” that would 
bring tears. to their eyes. But to 
put the things they would say down 
in cold type—well, somehow the 
words just won't come. 


I don’t know how ttrue it is, but 
[ was told not long ago that a cer- 
tain well-known playwright kept a 
big revolving drum in his room on 
which he pasted all kinds and sorts 
of pictures. When he wanted to 
create a new character or invent a 
plot, he whirled the drum. It would 


By David H. Colcord 


stop by and by at one of the figures. 
Sometimes the picture would give 
him the germ of an idea, and out 
of this grew the idea he was 
seeking. 

This always sounded “fishy” to 
me, yet it is a fact that creative 
thinking requires something to 
stimulate the imagination. I have 
gathered together a few specimen 
letters sent out to salesmen and 
customers at Christmas time. Some 
of them may strike you as being 
slightly perfumed—but a Christmas 
letter, more than any other kind of 
a letter, should reflect personality. 
It should come from the heart. It 
should breathe sincerity. Yet it 
must do these things without “slop- 
ping over.” The following letter 
expresses sentiment that many of 
us would hesitate to voice except at 
the Christmas season: 


“Hidden away in the Nittany Valley is 
a peculiar spring of pure cold water. Per- 
ennially, it disappears for eleven months 
at a time. Usually during the Spring fresh- 
ets, the clear, cold water that is hidden 
away deep in the earth, is 
forced to bubble to 
the surface, and 
those who 


know that the spring is “flowing” again, 
come from miles around to drink of its 
water, for it is said that it has strange heal- 
ing properties. When the spring is dry, 
nothing remains but a small basin of peb- 
bles and green moss to mark the spot. Then 
it is said that one may hear, by placing the 
ear close to the ground, its water gurgling 
far below. 

“.... and this is my way of telling 
you, my friend, at Christmas time, some 
of the things that do not come to the sur- 
face during the other eleven months when 
your job and my job keep our eyes fastened 
on ORDERS. 

“Do you know when I feel as I do at 
this time of the year—feel like reaching out 
and taking your hand and wishing for you 
those things which you have set your heart 
on accomplishing—wishing you a Merry 
Christmas—that I always think of that 
spring in the Nittany Valley—and wish that 
you and I did not wait, like 
that spring, for a time 
to say these things. 


. 
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Dear Jim: 


There's an incident that happened recently in connection with the above 
picture that hit me harder than any Christmas experience I have ever 


had. When I saw this picture and heard the story, I felt that if it stirred 


you as it did me, it wouldn't be necessary for eithér one of us to wish 
each other the usual "Merry Christmas!" 


It would give us both a deeper mutual understanding of the meaning of the 
Christmas season. 


Chenoweth, the artist, was exhibiting the original of this picture in his 
Chicago studio. It could be seen from the waiting room through an open 


as I will do. 


door. An old man came up the stairs, shambled across the waiting room to 


the girl at the desk....displaying a handful of pencils...... for sale. 
A typical down-and-outer, he started to talk when his gaze caught the 
picture. He hesitated...... choked a little...and mumbled, "I used to 
ee 


He didn't finish. His eyes moistened....he tried to control himself... 
| and failing, turned on his heel, and stumbled down the stairs and out. 


No one knows what passed through the old man's memory! This oil painting 
which he saw: through the open door, had touched and awakened something 
in his heart that had slept for years. 


When I heard the story it touched me also. Through the old man's eyes 

I looked back through the vista of years to a Christmas when he too 
bounded up the steps on Christmas Eve....to his home, and to the fireside 
of those who depended on him for their "Merry Christmas." 


Isn't it wonderful that you and I, because of one year's hard, conscientious 
work are able to bring happiness at this time...to those who depend on us! 


Jim, it makes the whole game of business worth the price...doesn't it! 


I thought you also might like to carry this story with you during 1925, 


Sincerely yours, 


sal 


“Let’s dip down and take a long draught 
of the spirit of Christmas. It will help 
all next year when there will be times when 
we shall need to put our ear to the ground 
to hear it gurgle.” 

Sincerely yours, 


Sales Manager. 


I appreciate that there are good 
men and true, who prefer the rig- 
idly formal greeting, and for those 
the following letter will contain a 
suggestion to start the flow of 
stately Christmas language: 


“It is with a feeling of deep gratitude 
that we review the closing year. The busi- 
ness friendships formed—the old ones that 
have been more firmly cemented, bring to 
us the full realization that this is a good 
old world to live in. 


“At this, the most enjoyable time of all 
the year—Christmas and the holiday sea- 
son—when hearts are warmer—handshakes 
more cordial and friendships more keenly 
appreciated it seems natural that business 
friends should be more closely drawn 
together. 

“A letter seems a cold means of express- 
ing this feeling, and yet I want you to 
know it is with the deepest feeling of 


sincerity that we wish you a “Merry 
Christmas and a Prosperous New Year.” 
Sincerely yours, 


There is always a predilection 
for showing a picture of the fac- 
tory, oft-times bedecked as though 
St. Nicholas were about to drop 
down the chimney into the boiler 
room. If the factory must be shown, 
we urge you to dignify the reason 
for showing it. The following text 
taken from a three-page Christmas 
broadside showing a delightful con- 
ventional view of the factory turned 
an otherwise stilted theme into an 
unusual Christmas greeting: 


“Throbbing engines and whirling shafts— 
the restless sounds of a busy year are 
stilled. The office, too, is quiet. All the 
folks have heeded the call of home and 
have gone to enjoy the Christmas with 
their loved ones. In the soft darkness of 
the crisp night but four of us remain. We 
want this personal message to reach you 
at Yuletide. So to the many warm greet- 
ings you are receiving from your friends 
who think well of you, and desire your 
good will and esteem, add ours. 


“We truly and sincerely wish to our old 
friends loyal and true; to our valued new 
friends; and to those whose friendship we 
strive to deserve—unmeasured success and 
good fortune throughout the coming year. 
May this Christmas, too, be for all of you 
one of glory and gladness. 


“May every month bring with it some 
new delight and pleasure. May every 
morning add to your joys and every even- 
ing bring peace and contentment. And may 
our relations during the months to come 
grow finer—franker—and more cordial than 
ever. May we come to regard each other 
more highly, as confidence—that great at- 
tribute of friendship—grows stronger and 
stronger.” 

(Signed by four officials of the firm.) 


The “Three Wise Men” Theme 


Then there is the “Three Wise 
Men” theme which has been done 
yearly since the day they went 
East, but refreshingly well done 
last year by M. J. Osborn of Evap- 
orato, Inc., in the following letter: 


“In Year 1 B. C., Three Wise Men, fix- 
ing their gaze upon a star, set out on a 
journey, and never faltering, carried on 
until they reached their goal, a manger in 
the little town of Bethlehem where their 
long journey and the hardships they had 
encountered, were rewarded. 

“Nineteen hundred twenty-three years 
later, Three Wise Men left the Saintly City, 
and facing East, with their eyes on the Star 
of Hope, set out for their goal, which was 
success for a product that is a saver of 
time and lightener of labor. 

“Perhaps they lack the wisdom of the 
first three men—perhaps their way will be 
more rough—perhaps the obstacles they 
encounter are harder to overcome—perhaps 
the goal they are traveling to holds less 
of importance for themselves and for man- 
kind than was the case with the first three 
men mentioned. 

“But, if they have the virtue of constancy 
and loyalty to the cause—if they keep their 
eyes fastened upon the Star of Hope—if 
they struggle on in spite of disappointments 
and obstacles, they will as surely reach their 
goal, as did the first three men. 

“You are one of the three men—and 
while you have a breathing spell at this 
season of Peace and Good Will, I hope 
you will find these things: 

“Rest and renewed strength to carry on 
your journey, and the power to overcome 
the obstacles you are encountering. 


“Renewed confidence that your efforts are 
accomplishing a real good to humanity. 


“A sureness that you have my friendship 
and my confidence in your ability to win. 


“In forgetting self and devoting your 
best efforts to the cause in which you have 
enlisted, you will not only attain success for 
your company, but you will emerge from 
the trial a bigger man in every way. 


“Success—and a Merry Christmas, is my 
wish for you. 
i ' Cordially, 


Illustrated on page 1837 are sev- 
eral especially good “stunt” greet- 
ings which may contain an idea 

(Continued on page 1906) 
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Round Three of the Goode-Power Tilt 
Over Automobile Advertising 


Mr. Goode Calls In a Lot of Seconds to Help Him Flatten Out 
Mr. Power—Lots of Thrills and Some Food for Thought 


ROM the shore at Seagate, a 
small boy watched the Levia- 
than gathering speed for her 
plunge across the Atlantic. 
“Look, mother,’ he said, “how 
the smoke makes the boat go!” 
“Why do you think the smoke 


makes it go?” asked the mother. 


“Because,” replied the observant 


youngster, “when the boat went 
slow there wasn’t much smoke. 
And, when she went fast, there was 
lots. So it must be the smoke, 
mustn't it, mother?” 

Fortunately, father arrived. He 
explained to the little lad that the 
fire made the boat go, and also 
made the smoke. 

He warned the boy against this 
confusing of concomitant circum- 
stances (two effects from the same 
cause) with cause and effect. 

Explaining to Sonny 

He spoke of other fallacies with 
long names, equally popular among 
advertising men and cabinet minis- 
ters. The tricky Post Hoc that 
says “My cars were sold after I 
advertised; therefore, they were 
sold because I advertised.” And the 
old familiar Undistributed Middle 
that says “Advertising pays: this is 
advertising: therefore it pays.” 

He showed the boy how the 
steamer’s smoke was like the brass 
band in a parade. Or an advertise- 
ment in a sales campaign. The band 
plays while the soldiers march, but 
nobody claims the band makes them 
march. Advertising, too, might 
easily be part of a successful sales 
plan without itself selling or even 
helping to sell a_ single nickel’s 
worth of goods. 

All this is apropos of Mr. W. O. 
Power’s mighty wallop* at my 
modest inquiry, “What is the Horse 
Power of an Automobile Advertise- 
ment ?”’** 
~ * “Well, What is the Horsepower of an Auto- 
mobile Advertisement?’"—SALES MANAGEMENT, 


October, page 1671. 
** SALES MANAGEMENT, September, page 1449. 


By Kenneth M. Goode 


If Mr. Power had been half as 
interested in reading my stuff as in 
writing his, he couldn’t possibly 
have spoken of my “self imposed 
task” of answering my own ques- 
tion. What I said was, 

“Behind the success of this automobile 
advertising must be hidden some essential 
principle which, discovered and established 
by a critic far keener than myself, will be 


of greatest interest to advertisers of every 
sort.” 


“To all who may contribute sincere opin- 
ions, however hostile to my own, I beg 
respectfully to dedicate this puny kickoff 
into a field of infinite possibilities.” 

But like all of us who listen with 
only half an ear to the other man’s 
funny story, while waiting to say, 
“Now I'll tell one,’ Mr. Power 
somewhat misses the point. I did 
not “criticise.” Quite the contrary. 
I said, politely and sincerely, 

“I find myself wondering exactly what 
effect the gentlemen who pay for these 
advertisements conceive them to be having 
on the public mind.” 

I am glad to agree with every- 
body that it is an old trick, and, 
with Mr. Power, an indecent one, 
to interchange names in order to 
discredit advertising copy. 

Therefore, that’s exactly what I 
didn’t do. 


Clearing the Deck 


Instead, I had arranged, alpha- 
betically, more than 200 advertise- 
ments of fifty different automobiles, 
torn from seventeen different mag- 
azines. Without seeing this pile, I 
called by number for certain blocks 
of advertisements; and taking them 
just as they came, tried five differ- 
ent tests, mathematically laid out in 
advance. 

I sat down the results exactly as 
they came. “Not to be smart,” I 
explained, “but to prove there is no 
trick, that automobile copy, gener- 
ally, is as standardized and inter- 
changeable as tires and magnetos.” 

Then I ventured: 


“From a reading of the advertisements 
themselves, an average outsider doesn’t per- 
ceive very clearly the underlying mechan- 
ism, as, for instance, in a magnet or a 
steam shovel, that can be counted on to 
bring about results.” 

For this I am snubbed—deserv~- 
edly, perhaps—by Mr. Power, with 
the observation that “we are usu- 
ally most active and positive in our 
critical attitude on subjects we do 
not know anything about.” 

Again I agree with Mr. Power, 
both as to his article and mine. But 
I at least have this advantage—or 
disadvantage—I admit I don’t know 
the answer. 

Mr. Power argues that automo- 
bile advertising is a success. I 
didn’t say it isn’t. All I said was 
that, since most automobile copy is 
so patently interchangeable, the 
reasons for its success are not 
immediately apparent; and, there- 
fore, it must hide some essential 
principle of great interest to all 
advertisers. 


Some Popular Fallacies 


sefore undertaking to point out 
this principle, Mr. Power relegates 
the whole discussion. “Mr. Goode,” 
he says, “seems to have overlooked 
that automobile advertising has 
done a fairly good job. The growth 
of the motor car business in the last 
decade is one of the outstanding 
romances of American industry.” 


The father of the little boy who 
saw the smoke run the steamship 
would indeed be pained by this 
method of approach. He would rec- 
ognize the fallacy as “Petitio Prin- 
cipi,’” or “Begging the Question,” 
which means, simply, assuming as 
an accepted truth the very question 
under debate. If automobile adver- 
tising, as Mr. Power says, is re- 
sponsible for the growth of the 
industry, then all bets are off. 
Along that line of argument, adver- 
tising is obviously responsible also 
for the growth of the telephone, the 
radio, and the moving picture. 
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On this point permit me to with- 
draw in favor of the porcupine pen 


of Mr. Allen W. Rucker, of the 
sristol Stove and Foundry Com- 
pany, who quite unexpectedly 


comes to my rescue. 


“The cases of eminent successes in the 
motor world cited in the October issue by 
Mr. Power in support of his contention that 
present day automobile advertising sells 
cars, do not prove that their success was 
based on advertising, or even partially so. 


“In the first place, each of those named 
by Mr. Power manufactures a car of proved 
merit demonstrated by performance over a 
period of years. Thus, the Dodge and the 
Packard have behind them a tremendously 
imposing record of performance and dur- 
ability. 

“Advertising has doubtless helped them. 
But I think all your readers can name man- 
ufacturer after manufacturer who used 
essentially the same type of advertising and 
yet failed even to impress the public. In 
either case the reason was not the adver- 
tising—it was the product. 

“If anyone doubts this, let him note the 
Ford. Ford had made and sold ten millions 
of cars with little advertising. There are 
now in use more Ford cars than all other 
makes combined. 

“The product and the price plainly made 
this achievement possible. Yet I suppose 
that two or three years hence, there will 
be men who will say that advertising did it. 


More Fallacies Exposed 


“The truth of the matter is, that in the 
automobile field at least, a good car for 
the money makes an eminent success. Cer- 
tainly, no amount of advertising has seemed 
to make a success for any but a good prod- 
uct. To be frank about it, good car value 
seems to sell without advertising of the 
kind under discussion. 

“To prove that the industry would have 
never reached its present proportions with- 
out the kind of advertising it now uses, Mr. 
1923. According to 
his figures, the output for the year past was 
around four millions of cars, while the 
advertising expense was eight millions, or 
$2.20 per car sold. 


Power cites sales for 


“Mr. Power then draws the conclusion 
that the cost per car sold in advertising 
was $2.20. In so doing, he loses sight of 


the fact, it seems to me, that we are talking 
in terms of sales due to 
traceable to advertising. 

“Thus, in 1923, practically half of the 
total car sales consisted of a single make— 
the Ford. Ford did not advertise in 1923. 
Hence, the sales due or traceable to adver- 
tising drop by 50 per cent. 


advertising, or 


some two score and 
more manufacturers who do not advertise 
to speak of. We must then eliminate from 
the discussion their sales, which I suppose 
will total several hundred thousand cars in 


the aggregate. 


“Again, there are 


“So, granting Mr. Power's own premise, 
the conclusion is necessarily that advertis- 
ing was responsible for the sale of far less 
than one-half the cars actually sold. 

“Most humorous of all, however, is that 
most of these national advertising firms are 
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basing their “advertising” appropriations 
on the basis of the number of cars it is 
thought they will each sell during a current 
year. 

“As most of them put it, if we sell a half- 
million cars and can reasonably expect to 
sell that many, then we will spend one mil- 
lion dollars for advertising; if, however, 
we can only expect to sell a quarter million 
cars, then we can only spend a half million 
for advertising! 

“The irony of such a situation! Why, 
if advertising were really selling that man- 
ufacturer’s cars, doesn't it seem reasonable 
that the appropriation would be based on 
the number of cars his factory could turn 
out, instead of what he hopes to sell? 

“Many good machines are sold all right. 
Some hold that advertising is selling them. 
Perhaps it is, but if the advertising must 
require an investment which absorbs the 
profits, then it would be better to reduce 
sales by one-half, and do away with adver- 
tising or, as Mr. Goode has it, put sales- 
manship into the advertising.” 


Why Pick on Automobiles? 
While Mr. Rucker so recklessly 


engages Mr. Power I bow to Mr. 
C. A. Jaliffe of the White Eagle 


Oil Company (+), who says in an 
apt, kindly comment: 

“Why pick on the automobile, Mr. Goode, 
for your exhaustive investigations of the 
sameness in advertising copy? Why slight 
tooth-picks, adding machines and shaving 
soap?” 


I'll tell you just why, Mr. Jaliffe. 
‘or exactly the same reason you go 
to Oklahoma and Texas for oil in- 
stead of to Vermont. Sameness— 
or lack of individuality—in adver- 
tising copy may be even worse in 
the fields you name; but only the 
automobile field is big enough to 
make people think of wasted dollars 
in terms of millions. As a matter of 
fact, we are in hearty accord with 
you and Mr, Power that automobile 
advertising as a whole is quite as 
good as that in most other fields of 
endeavor, 

3ut even so, the great question 
still remains unanswered. If copy 
that becomes meaningless as a 
cross word puzzle the minute you 
blank out the name of the car and 
changeable as a chameleon the 
minute it escapes its distinctive lay- 
out—if such copy is successful, if it 
has helped materially in_ selling 
14,000,000 cars, then certainly here 
is a magnificent testimonial to the 
power of advertising. 

Which makes it all the more im- 
portant for us how it is 
accomplished. 

Mr. Galen advertising 
manager of the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation, says: 


Whack at Mr. 
Octeber, page 1668. 


to know 


Snow, 


(+) ‘Another 
MANAGEMENT, 


Goode"’——-SALES 


“The Packard Motor Car Company and 
the Cadillac Company, have followed more 
or less the same general type of advertising 
for several years and their advertising, 
very much like the ‘Synthetic Ten’ made up 
by Mr. Goode, yet as far as I can see, both 
the companies seem to be struggling along, 
keeping in business and sell a car now and 
then.” 


Let Mr. Rucker again take the 
responsibility of a ticklish answer 
to Mr. Snow. 


“IT know of no more 
apply in these cases,” 
“than to look at the 
the national advertisers in this industry 
through the shrewd, calculating eyes of 
those who deal in business profits—the trad- 
ers on the New York Stock Exchange. 


“At and on October 20, Packard stock 
sells at $12.50 a share, and pays dividends 
at the rate of 1.2 per cent on its par value; 
Hudson is quoted at $26.50 a share, with 
a 3 per cent rate; Studebaker at $39.50, 
with a 4 per cent rate; Chandler at $37.00 
with a 3 per cent rate. 


accurate test to 
writes Mr. Rucker, 
so-called success of 


“The above questions, you will quickly 
note, will net investors an extraordinary 
return on their money at the present prices, 
should the dividend rate last paid, be con- 
tinued. Yet, with money going begging at 
2 per cent and 3 per cent, it requires the 
inducements of 8 to 10 and 12 per cent to 
induce buyers of stocks to invest in these 
shares. 

“Why? 

“Simply because men who make it a busi- 
ness to estimate the future earnings of these 
concerns consider the value of their stock 
shares only on the basis of net earnings. 

“If, as Mr. Power insists, the sales of 
these national advertisers are due almost 
wholly to advertising, then it seems from 
the present stock market quotations, that the 
men who deal in profits have a very, very 
poor opinion of the ability of said adver- 
tising to produce sufficient sales to maintain 
present dividend rates.” 


Mr. Winningham Speaks Out 


Mr. C. C, Winningham, who for 
fourteen years has ably advertised 
the Hudson, agrees with Bernard 
Shaw in “Fanny’s First Play” that 
nobody can tell whether or not a 
play is good until one knows WHO 


wrote it. He says: 


“The strength of advertising is not con- 
tained so much in what is said or how it 
is said as in who says it; in other words, 
whose name is signed to the advertisement. 

“When Dodge Brothers advertise ‘Smooth 
Performance,’ they are saying nothing that 
cannot be said of practically every automo- 
bile, but which can be said with the same 
meaning for no other automobile. 


“Each of the paragraphs taken from ten 
different automobile advertisements carried 
as much meaning and conviction as the 
sum total of reputation, knowledge, etc., the 
cars they advertised had with the reader. 
But used separately, or grouped into an 
advertisement of the unknown ‘Synthetic 
Ten’ they are as weak as would have been 


(Continued on page 1917) 
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What a Sales Manager Owes His Men 


Salesmen who think conditions are rotten —merchants who 
can’t pay up—both are liabilities of the sales manager 
and tests of his value to the business and to his. men 


By Carl E. Sommer 


Vice-President, Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 


AST year one of our salesmen 
came in with the gloomiest 
tale about conditions in Mon- 

tana that I had ever heard about 
any territory. He told me that 
farms were being abandoned on a 
wholesale scale. “People are mov- 
ing out of the state, banks going 
broke, farm lands are being left 
idle, there is no money in the state, 
collections are terrible, merchants 
are discouraged.” 

Every sales manager is used to 
listening to these stories, but as I 
listened to this man’s story, it 
occurred to me that he had only 
painted one side of the picture. 
Surely things couldn’t be so bad as 
he had described them. 

In a day or so I was aboard a 
train for Montana. What did I 
find? I found a condition consider- 
ably different from the doleful de- 
scription painted by our salesman. 
The squatters were leaving Mon- 
tana. The best thing that could 
possibly happen to the state was 
happening. The easy going, adven- 
turesome, shiftless squatters were 
moving out of the state. And it 
was the best thing that could hap- 
pen. For their places were gradu- 
ally being taken by real farmers— 
men with families, with ambition— 
men who come to a community to 
build and foster homes. 


Finding a Brighter Side 

The business men were looking 
forward to a new day—a time when 
their customers would be substan- 
tial, reliable, home building farm- 
ers. In fact, in many communities 
a systematic attempt was being 
made to attract settlers to the state. 
In a few days I saw that my sales- 
man had pictured only the gloomy 
side of conditions to me. I saw 
that we had a great future and 
potential business in the state, and 
since my trip up there our company 
has made a very aggressive and 
sustained attempt to build up a real 


We are convinced 
that Montana will, before many 
years roll by, be one of our very 
best markets. We might have aban- 
doned that state had we listened to 
our salesman. 


business there. 


Now it seems to me that we sales 
managers have a very well defined 
duty to our customers and to our 
men. Our first responsibility is to 
ourselves and our company, but we 
cannot do right either by the com- 
pany or ourselves if we neglect our 
men and our customers. 

Now when I say that it is easy 
to neglect our salesmen and our 
customers, I mean that we are not 
getting over the ideas and ideals of 
our company. ‘Take the case of the 
merchant who is behind with his 
account (and there have been many 
of them in the past few years)— 
what can we do for him? Before 
he can buy anything he must collect 
those old accounts on his books, for 
that is the reason he can’t pay the 
manufacturers. 


Tackling the Collection Problem 


Some time ago I decided that 
every old account on our books was 
a direct responsibility of mine. It 
occurred to me that we were sitting 
back in our desks at the home office 
and grumbling at merchants and 
salesmen at a time when we ought 
to be helping them. We kicked 
because there were no more orders 
coming in, forgetting that condi- 
tions had changed since the boom 
days when all we had to do was to 
dictate telegrams to our customers 
telling them why we wouldn't ship 
but half of their orders. 

As I turned this idea over in my 
mind, I was convinced that the 
trouble was with me—as much as 
with our salesmen and our dealers. 
So I started in to do my part. I 
began persuading salesmen to 
tackle the collection problem with 
every customer whose account was 
past due. I wrote my men to go 


into a store and forget to try to 
sell ranges, but to have a heart to 
heart talk with his customer. 

What happened? Why, our men 
would go to a merchant who hadn't 
had a night’s sleep in months be- 
cause he was worried about his out- 
standing accounts. Our men would 
say, “Now Bill, let’s sit down and 
have a talk about this collection 
problem. You say you can’t crowd 
these customers of yours who owe 
you money because you don’t want 
to make them mad—because you 
will lose them as a customer. 

“Now listen. You've already lost 
every man who owes you money. 
As long as he has a big outstanding 
account with you he isn’t going to 
buy anything. He is going to take 
what little cash he has and send it 
to the mail order houses, or go to 
some competitor of yours and spend 
his money, because he doesn’t owe 
that competitor anything. You are 
not only being robbed of your cash 
trade, but you are letting these peo- 
ple who owe you use their cash to 
buy new things which you ought to 
be selling them. 


Selling an Idea to the Farmers 

“Now, let’s see if we can’t make 
a start. I'll go out with you and 
see some of these farmers and see 
if we can’t get some money out of 
them without making them very 
mad. But remember this—you’ve 
already lost their trade until they 
pay their accounts. As things stand 
now you are not collecting your 
money, and you are losing their 
trade to boot.” 

You wouldn't believe it, but hun- 
dreds of merchants had _ never 
thought of it in that way. Now 
remember, we didn’t push these 
merchants for orders. We realized 
that we couldn’t hope to get them 
to buy so long as unpaid accounts 
were hanging over their heads. But 
we did get them started collecting. 

When they started collecting 
two-year old accounts they had 
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some money to pay us. They had 
some money to buy new goods 
with. They saw that their only sal- 
vation was to thaw out all their 
frozen assets. I remember being up 
in Minnesota in a fine little dairy- 
ing town. The merchant was al- 
most ready to go to the wall. He 
was discouraged and about ready to 
give up. I found that the farmers 
were getting in a lot of cash for 
milk and cream, butter and eggs 
and chickens. This merchant, like 
so many others, had seen the 
spectre of lost customers and was 
afraid to go out and ask for his 
money. I showed him that he had 
already lost the trade of every 
farmer who owed him a big past 
due account. 

3efore I left his store he had 
agreed to go out and hustle for col- 
lections. In a week or so after I 
returned to my office I wrote him 
a long letter of encouragement. In 


a week or so more he sent us a 
check for $250. 


Were the Sales Managers Asleep? 


I sometimes think that sales 
managers fail to realize the prob- 
lems that our salesmen and our 
merchants must face. They haven’t 
recovered from the boom times 
when money came so easy. When 
these times came to an end they 
found themselves head over heels 
in debt before they knew it. Manu- 
facturers let them fall behind with 
payments, debts piled up and the 
merchants started worrying. They 
passed these worries along to sales- 
men. Instead of going out and 
getting in what little cash they 
could and going ahead and doing 
all the business they could, many 
of them started the long wait 
for another boom year. Whose 
fault was it? In many cases it 
was the fault of the sales man- 
agers who didn’t attack the prob- 
lem from the salesmen’s and the 
merchant’s standpoint. We just sat 
by and let out merchants and our 
salesmen work out their own salva- 
tion, forgetting that they were so 
worried and so harassed that they 
couldn’t see clearly or think 
straight. 

We failed to help wake them up. 
That’s why I say that I am willing 
to take the blame for many of the 
troubles our business passed 
through in the years after the war. 
If a sales manager can’t help his 


men and his customers to think 
straight, if he can’t show them the 
light, he isn’t worthy of the job in 
my opinion, 

Every morning as I come down 
to work I try to think of a quota- 
tion from one of the late President 
Wilson’s addresses. He said, in a 
talk before the students of Berea 
College, “After all, the only thing in 
life worth while is to wake some 
one up—” That isn’t all of the quo- 
tation, but it is enough to make me 
realize that waking someone up is 
the sales manager’s biggest and 
most important job. 

It seems to me that conditions 
are undergoing a great improve- 
ment. Crops have been very good 
in most places, and prices have 
been quite satisfactory. The farm- 
ers are paying their bills; the mer- 
chants, in turn, are paying theirs. 

After I had been preaching the 
idea of getting our salesmen to help 
their customers collect, it occurred 
to me that it would probably be a 
good idea for me to take a little of 
my own medicine. If we could help 
our merchants collect their out- 
standing accounts, why couldn’t we 
help ourselves? So I had a confer- 
ence with our treasurer. We de- 
cided that the same things that 
applied to our customers applied to 
us. We had hesitated to push our 
customers for payments, because 
we didn’t want to lose their trade. 
All the while we were telling our 
merchants that they had already 
lost the trade of the man who owed 
them a big past due account. Then 
we woke up to the fact that we 
were not carrying out the policies 
we had been recommending so 
highly to our customers. 


Taking Our Own Medicine 


What finally woke me up was a 
trip with the St. Louis sales man- 
agers on a good-will tour. We were 
entertained one night in one of the 
Mississippi delta towns where the 
merchants were particularly loud in 
their protests that they couldn’t pay 
their bills. 

The town was packed with high 
priced cars. The men and women 
were dressed as if they were mil- 
lionaires. There was a big dance, 
an expensive orchestra and all the 
“fixin’s.” It made me _ think. 
“What's the trouble with these peo- 
ple down here?” I asked myself. 
“Why can’t they pay their bills? 


Not enough good old hard work. 
They are having a good time wait- 
ing for cotton to make a bale to the 
acre and then sell at thirty or 
thirty-five cents a pound. They are 
not trying.” 

When I went back to St. Louis, 
I suggested to our treasurer that 
we go after those fellows as hard 
as we could. I knew they had 
money to buy automobiles and 
other luxuries. It was only a ques- 
tion of collecting our accounts, and 
then pushing for sales. We made 
the start. At first they kicked. But 
we showed them that the only way 
to stay in business was to collect 
their own accounts and then sell 
something more. We showed them 
how the interest on their debts was 
becoming such a burden that all the 
business they could do was merely 
enough to pay the interest. 


A Sales Manager’s Duty 


Today our business is in much 
better shape down there. We have 
cleaned up most of the debts. Mer- 
chants go home now and get a 
night’s rest, because they are not 
worrying about the big debts they 
owe. Instead of worrying, they are 
thinking of plans and methods for 
selling more goods. I believe that 
our men made friends by “putting 
the screws” on a lot of customers of 
ours who had fallen into a rut. Our 
salesmen had learned to do a con- 
structive job of selling, and to make 
friends by helping merchants crawl 
out of the ruts they were in. 

That is, as I see it, a sales man- 
ager’s greatest duty to his men: to 
help them see clearly, to keep them 
out of ruts, and to show them how 
to help their customers. One of the 
biggest things that will accomplish 
this is to sell the salesman on the 
policies of the house. Take our 
house, for instance—we have been 
in this business a long time—it has 
grown and grown and_ grown. 
While we have made mistakes, we 
know that in the long run our poli- 
cies have been right—that our prod- 
uct is right. 

The sales manager’s biggest job, 
as I see it, is to keep in close touch 
with his men, so that the conditions 
in their territories, when unfavor- 
able, do not rob them of their per- 
spective—their confidence in the 
house, the product and in the busi- 
ness itself—in short, to wake them 
up—and keep them awake. 
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The Wasson Motor Check, shown above, is being used as the keystone of the sales and advertising campaign of 
the Indian Refining Company 


Breaking Up a Hard and Fast Buying 
Habit With Demonstrations 


Indian Refining Company Stages Big Demonstration Campaign 
to Educate the Buyer Who Says, “Gimme a Quart o’ Oil” 


EMONSTRATIONS, backed 
1) by an aggressive advertising 

campaign on Havoline Oil, 
have proved so_ successful in 
twenty-five cities during 1924, that 
the company is now making plans 
for a big increase in the number of 
demonstrations to be held in 1925. 


These demonstrations are built 
around a machine called the Was- 
son Motor Check—a machine which 
reproduces actual road conditions 
and tests, horsepower delivered to 
rear wheels, slippage past the pis- 
ton rings, gasoline consumption 
under varying load conditions, oil 
dilution in relation to mileage, and 
the compression of each cylinder. 
Naturally motorists are interested 
in these facts about their cars. 


When the Indian Refining Com- 
pany officials heard of this new 
machine for testing motor cars, 
they decided to build their 1924 
campaign around it. They put fif- 
teen machines in operation. Each 
machine is manned by three men— 
a lecturer, an operator, and an oper- 
ator’s assistant. 


When a town is selected for a 
series of demonstrations, all sales- 
men in the immediate territory are 
furnished with a big portfolio which 
contains all the advertisements to 
be run in connection with the dem- 
onstrations and full instructions to 
dealers. The salesmen start out to 


educate the dealers in their part of 
the demonstration and advertising 
campaign. The first step is to 
arrange for a special demonstration 
for dealers. The dealers bring in 
their own cars and have them 
tested. In this way the dealers are 
all thoroughly sold and educated 
on the value of the tests and on the 
merits of Havoline oil. 

The next step is to set the date 
for the beginning of the public 
tests. When this date is set, the 
first advertising starts. It consists 
of two small teaser advertisements 
which runs two days before the 
large space insertions start. The 
first announcement after the teaser 
campaign occupies six columns and 
is nineteen inches deep. It is headed, 
“This Wonderful Machine is in 
See It.” The location of the ma- 
chine is prominently displayed. 


The Tie-Up with Sales 


There is a strong tie-up with the 
sales department and with every 
dealer in the towns where the 
machine is running. The advertise- 
ment offers two free tests on the 
Wasson Motor Check with every 
crank case filling of Havoline oil. 
The second advertisement lists the 
names and addresses of all Havo- 
line dealers. The public is urged 
to take their cars to any of these 
dealers, have the crank cases filled 


with Havoline and then proceed to 
the testing station and have the first 
test made. 

When a customer brings his car 
to the testing station, after having 
the crank case drained and filled 
with Havoline, a test is made which 
is recorded on a form for the pur- 
pose. The driver is then urged to 
bring his car back for a second test 
after driving it several hundred 
miles. When the second test is 
made, the readings are compared. 
By comparing them, the car owner 
is shown that the slippages past the 
piston rings is the same, or less; 
that the horsepower at the rear 
wheels is the same, or greater, than 
on the first test, proving that Havo- 
line oil stands up under hard usage. 
At this time the proper grade of 
Havoline is recommended and the 
period for changing oil is suggested. 

All dealers who have a stock of 
Havoline, or will buy it, are fur- 
nished with coupons which they 
present to the car owner when a 
sale of Havoline oil is made. This 
coupon entitles the owner to the 
two tests just described. 

Near the end of the time allotted 
for a motor check’s operation at a 
given locality, another advertise- 
ment is inserted telling the date of 
the change in location and urging 
motorists to come in and have their 
cars tested before the machine is 
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moved away from the locality. 
Dealers’ names are also inserted in 
this advertisement. 

The campaign in the newspapers 
is backed by various other methods 
such as huge banners which are 
strung across every dealer’s place 
of business. These banners read, 
“See the Revolutionary Invention, 
St. Clair and Capitol Avenue, The 
Wasson Motor Check.” Posters are 
also used for pasting in windows of 
all dealers handling Havoline oil. 

There is said to be many errone- 
ous ideas about methods for deter- 
mining the value of lubricating oil. 
Many people seem to think that 
viscosity of an oil is an indication 
of its value as a lubricant. This is 
not true. Flash and fire tests are 
also looked upon as tests, as well as 
the pour test. 

To correct many of these errone- 
ous ideas about lubricating oils, the 
company distributes a booklet, 
“What Oil Means to a Motor.” It 
was written by J. E. Lockhart, a 
lubricating engineer. Written in 
simple, non-technical language, this 
booklet has been a big help in edu- 
cating buyers and dealers, and their 
assistants in lubrication. 

These booklets are used to assist 
in getting over the idea that what 
an oil does in actual use is the only 
real test of its value as a lubricant. 
The tests made by the motor check 


are, of course, a big help in getting 
over this idea, and it is an idea 
which must be thoroughly instilled 
into the minds of every dealer and 
every customer if the company can 
make any progress in getting the 
public to call for Havoline oil 
instead of a “quart of oil” as so 
many motorists invariably say 
when they visit a service station. 

In fact, this is said to be the big 
problem which the company is 
attacking in conducting these tests. 
It has always been a problem to 
get autoists to take any interest in 
the grade and brand of oils which 
go into their cars. When it is 
shown by means of the Wasson 
motor test what a vast difference 
there is in oil and how the wrong 
grade of oil may reduce the efh- 
ciency of an engine, the company 
feels that it has done a real job of 
educational work. 


How the demonstration and ad- 
vertising campaign has influenced 
sales is shown by the records of 
sales in Indianapolis. The records 
of sales before and during the 
motor check campaign are shown in 
a box accompanying this article. 

The campaign in the twenty-five 
cities proved so successful that the 
Wasson motor check was made the 
the company’s national 
advertising. This advertising told 
of the demonstrations which have 


basis. of 


Average daily gallonage 
3624 gals. all stations. 


Average daily gallonage 
78> gals. all stations. 


8 gals. 


GASOLINE 


ten days of June 


Tabulated Results in Indianapolis 


Week Total Motor Check Daily Av. Daily Av. Daily Av. 
Ending Sales Station No. 5 Others Combined 
May 10 ..281 gals. 62 gals. 9 gals. 31% gals. 40 gals. 
May 17 .258 gals. 46/4 gals. 7 gals. 30s gals. 37 ~— gals. 
Motor CHECK INSTALLED May 21 
May 24 ..326 gals. 93% gals. 1314 gals. 33% gals. 7 gals. 
May 31 .534 gals. 16334 gals. 23% gals. 53s gals. 76% gals. 
June 7 ..630 gals. 316 gals. 45 gals. 45 gals. 90 gals. 
June 14 ..590 gals. 282 — gals. 401% gals. 44+ gals. 8414 gals. 
June 21 545 gals. 213 gals: 30V2 gals. 47> gals. 88 gals. 


for the 50 days from April 1 to May 20— 


for the 32 days from May 21 to June 21— 
Increase, 115%. 


Moror CHECK STATION E 


Average daily gallonage for the 50 days from April 1 to May 20— 


For the 32 days from May 21 to June 21—32% gals. Increase, 300%. 


SALES ALSO INCREASED 


Daily average of gas sales at filling stations for May.......... 1668 gals. 
Daily average of gas sales at filling stations for the first 


ee re eee 1976 gals. 


(These figures are not official but are approximately correct.) 
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been held in various cities, and was 
used to cash in on the facts which 
the various tests have established. 

The actual sales made during the 
tests are, of course, gratifying, but 
the company feels that the results 
are more far-reaching than the 
immediate sales made. The lectures 
given by the men in charge of the 
machine, the mouth to ear adver- 
tising that results from motorists’ 
talking about their experience with 
the tests, the general spreading of a 
better understanding of lubricating 
problems, and selling the motorists 
on the dangers of calling for a 
“quart of oil,” all combine to make 
the campaign a big success in the 
eyes of the company officials. 


Similar Problem in Every Line 


In nearly every line of business 
there is some problem which is sim- 
ilar to the problem the oil compan- 
ies have in the buyer who says, 
“Gim’me a quart o’ oil.” It is not 
a case of abusing the product and 
wearing it out and becoming “un- 
sold” on it; it is a problem of edu- 
cating the buyer as to the best 
methods for getting the greatest 
value out of his product. 

One sales manager who saw a 
demonstration of the Wasson Motor 
Check said that the idea was old, 
which of course it is, but claimed 
that more companies could carry on 
a campaign of similar proportions. 
“Take, for instance, the companies 
that manufacture farm lighting 
apparatus,” he said, “and all kinds 
of farm machinery. Half the farm- 
ers who buy modern farm machin- 
ery fail to get the best results 
because they do not know how to 
use the devices they buy. In many 
communities the farmers come to 
town and sit on cracker boxes and 
whittle away hours and hours. If 
they could be reached by demon- 
stration stunts, many of them 
would be better farmers and better 
able to buy modern machinery. 

“The campaign of the Buick 
people in setting up a complete car 
before a crowd of people has at- 
tracted wide attention. They had 
a crew of men going into towns and 
setting up a car from the extra part 
stocks of local dealers. 

“The idea that oil means 
power would not have been nearly 
so well impressed on the minds of 
the buyers by a sales talk as it was 
by seeing this demonstration.” 


more 


— 
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Are We Going Too Far With Turnover 
Talk to Dealers? 


How Over-Selling of the Turnover Idea May Condemn a Product to 
Obscurity on the Dealer’s Shelf and Result in a Serious Drop in Volume 


By A. J. Reiss 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 


FEW days ago I was talk- 
ing with a friend in the 
advertising business who 
told me of an experience he had 
with a coffee merchant who con- 
ceived the idea of marketing a new 
brand of coffee in his 
home city on a “turn- 


natural thing for that dealer to do 
was to take a can off his largest 
pile and sell it. When people asked 
for your coffee he gave it to them— 
so long as he had it—then if your 
salesman did not get around and 


neighborhood, selected a “key” 
dealer in every neighborhood, set 
what he considered a_ reasonable 
stock quota for that dealer, 
strengthened his advertising and 
sold his key dealer on possibilities 

backed by advertising. 


over’ talk. mre 

This coffee mer- Acme WuitEe Leap AND CoLor WorRKS 
chant based his entire Detroit Mictucan USA 
selling talk on the wine 
- VICE-PRESIDENT 
fact that the grocer ourennt mansenn 


only had to stock a 
dozen cans of his 
coffee and could keep 
this dozen cans turn- 
ing constanly, there- 
by reducing his in- 
vestment to the min- 
imum. The manufac- 
turer backed this plan 
up with extensive ad- 
vertising and a good 
delivery service. 

It was not difficult 
to sell the grocers on 
the idea, backed as it 
was by the advertis- 
ing and service, so in 
a short time almost 
one hundred per cent 
initial distribution 
was accomplished. 


Sut the repeats did 
not come in as the 
manufacturer expect- 
ed, and, after a few 
weeks, he sent two Et 
special investigators 


To our Loyal Agents: 


Hons in the agricultural field. 


Corn one year ago today was $0.83; today it is $1.06 per bushel. 
Wheat (No. 2 Hard) a year ago was $1.00; today it is $1.37 per bushel. | 


Hogs (lard) a year ago $11.77; today $15.12. 
(Closing prices—November 3—Chicago Market.) 


year we have ever kad. 


interest of our agents. 


: “. 3 , : 
It is to yout interest to cash in on this advertising effort, and to keep pushing 


the sale of paint all Winter, 


There is considerable paint and varnish used during the Winter months and 
the real aggressive dealer should not let his pains stock run doton before Winter 
sets in but keep it up, particularly om such products as Fiat Wali Paint, Varnish 


Stain, Floor Pains, Interior Varnith and similar goods. 


Yours for more business, 


November 5, 1924. 


j ao 
The three commodities pictured to the left mean prosperity, not only to the sure 
farmer but to all of us, because we are all directly or indirectly affected by condi- } 


Tt is mot necessary for us to go into detail regarding the improved position 
of the farmer, because daily papers, magazines, farm journals and other pubis- 
cations are full of news items and articles selling us that the farmer has money 
to spend and is spending 11 this Fall and will spend more next Spring. 


Is is our firm belief thet the paint business is going to continue to be good for | 
the balance of this year and is going to start out next year to make 1925 the best | 
| 

| 


As far as this company is concerned, 1 want to tell you that we have a cery 
aggressive campaign to promote the sale of Acme Quality products and this | 
campaign is now in full swing. We are advertising heavily in the national 
magazines and we are doing @ vast amount of direct by mail advertising in the 


There is also an order form enclosed for a special advertising seroice for you. 
Take advantage of this offer and send us your order for suppites today. 


7 This meant that 
most grocers carried 
a large stock of his 
brand of coffee, but 
they sold it. 

The other night I 
checked this up in 
my grocery store and 
enough, four 
people who asked for 
just “coffee” got a 
can off the largest 
pile. Of course the 
brand they took was 
well advertised, but 
when I asked this 
grocer why he handed 
them this particular 
brand he said, “I’ve 
got more of that than 
other kinds and I 
suppose it is my sev- 
enth sense that tells 
me to sell it.” 


Some time ago I 
visited the store of 


one of our dealers, 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


EEE, 


around to find out 
why. Here is what 
both investigators 
told him: 

“Almost every grocer inter- 
viewed could give no reason why 
he did not sell more of your coffee 
outside of the fact that he had large 
stocks of other coffee on his shelves 
and, when a person came in and 
just asked for ‘coffee,’ the most 


sell the dealer a new _ stock, he 
would push the brand of which he 
had the largest stock.” 

The immediate result of the dis- 
covery was that this manufacturer 
completely reversed his _ selling 
policy. He made an analysis of every 


Vice-President and 
General Manager | 


: a 


Through direct mail and through national advertising, the Acme 
Color Works sold dealers the idea that there is a winter market 
for their products and urged dealers to carry them 


accompanied by our 
salesman and, based 
on the possibilities of 
the town, was. sur- 
prised to see the 
great number of 
brands this. dealer 
carried—still he was 
doing a big business 
with our line. 

I remarked about this to our 
salesman after we concluded our 
visit, and he said that the reason 
why he got so much business was 
because, on every visit, he made it 
a point to move our line out in 
front or in other ways make it easy 
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to get, when the clerk sold an order 
to a customer. 

Of course this dealer was wrong 
in handling so many brands—but 
that was his idea of doing business, 
and the only way our salesman 
could get enough business was by 
selling him enough goods, and then 
by making it easy for this dealer’s 
sales people to get our goods off 
the shelves. 

Just now the textile industry is 
faced with a crisis. Dealers are 
buying from hand to mouth, mills 


are running part time, costs are 
high. Why? 
Is it because the mill salesmen 


have sold the dealers too strong on 
turnover of the wrong sort? 

The proper conception of turn- 
over in my mind is to sell the 
dealer enough goods to take care 
of his normal needs—not his mini- 
mum needs. 


Customer Won’t Wait 


Do you think that a consumer is 
going to wait ten days for three 
suits of underwear, simply because 
the dealer figured that he should 
only carry two suits in order to 
turn his investment quickly? Not 
if I know the average consumer. 

In our own business there used 
to be hundreds of our dealers who 
let their stocks run down to nothing 
during the winter months, because 
they figured that they could not 
sell paint during the winter. 

Three years ago we started to 
educate our salesmen on ways and 
means to keep up their volume dur- 
ing the winter. We pointed out to 
them that winter was a good time 
to push interior finishes. We went 
at our dealers in the same way both 
by mail and through our salesmen. 


Our whole story centered around 
the idea that there was a demand 
for paint in the winter months and 
that the dealer who kept up his 
stock and filled it in frequently, 
would sell enough goods during the 
winter months to make a _ good 
profit for himself. Our advertising 
campaign was mapped out to help 
push the sale of interior finishes 
during the winter. 

This idea is constantly sold to 
our dealers by mail and in order to 
make it as easy as possible for the 
dealer, a merchandise order blank 
and an order blank for advertising 
is enclosed with each mailing. 
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A part of a recent letter read as 
follows: 


It is our firm belief that the paint busi- 
ness is going to continue to be good for the 
balance of this year and is going to start 
out next year to make 1925 the best year 
we have ever had. 


As far as this company is concerned, J 
want to tell you that we have had a very 
aggressive campaign to promote the sale of 
Acme Quality products and this campaign 
is now in full swing. We are advertising 
heavily in the national magazines and we 
are doing a vast amount of direct by mail 
advertising in the interest of our agents. 

It is to your interest to cash in on this 
advertising effort, and to keep pushing the 
sale of paint all winter. 

There is considerable paint and varnish 
used during the winter months and the real 
aggressive dealer should not let his paint 
stock run down before winter sets in but 
keep it up, particularly on such products 
as flat wall paint, varnish stain, floor paint, 
interior varnish and similar goods. 

For your convenience in checking over 
your stock of merchandise, I enclose one 
of our complete line order sheets and sug- 
gest that you use this blank now and send 
an order for your winter requirements to 
your regular source of supply. 


There is also an order form enclosed 
for a special advertising service for you. 
Take advantage of this offer and send us 
your order for supplies today. 


A similar idea, used last summer, 
was very productive of business 
during other so called “off” months. 

So, as far as I can see, “turnover” 
means carrying enough stock to do 
business with and to meet the aver- 
age demand for merchandise. 


Manufacturers who have been 
using the “turnover” talk exten- 
sively in their selling might check 
over the daily reports of their sales- 
men, and if there are an unusual 
number of reports, covering calls 
on their dealers, reading “could not 
sell—stocked with the Blank line,” 
nine times out of ten they will find 
that Blank’s salesman has been sell- 
ing enough goods to take care of 
the demand, while the other sales- 
man was talking turnover. 


The only time a manufacturer 
can afford to go out with a sales 
story built on turnover is when 
that manufacturer has made a 
mighty careful analysis of his mar- 
ket and when he has taught his 
salesman to make a proper analysis 
of every town on his territory. 


Then, this one hundred per cent 
potential sale should be broken up 
in units—-so many units for each 
dealer, based on his importance in 
the locality. When this is deter- 
mined it will be easy to figure out 
how much stock your dealer should 
carry to take care of the demand. 


After that it is a case of sales- 
manship to convince the dealer that 
his hope of increased profits lies in 
stocking enough goods to take care 
of the demand, because profits are 
made as goods are sold, and finally, 
remember that the consumer wants 
the goods he comes in to buy now 
and not when the dealer can supply 
them. 


How Evinrude Builds Good-Will 


How a real service may be 
offered to customers and an appre- 
ciable volume of business developed 
for months that normally might be 
slack, is illustrated in the manner 
in which the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany of Milwaukee has built up a 
business in overhauling the motors 
of Evinrude owners during the fall 
and winter. 

September 29 a letter was sent 
out to motor owners urging them 
to send in their motors for repairs 
and not wait until spring, when the 
service department would be rushed 
with this kind of work. As a spe- 
cial inducement they offered to 
repaint without charge all motors 
shipped before October 15. In a 
follow-up letter this offer was re- 
peated, and the date extended to 
December 1. 


The letters sent out emphasized 
the fact all repaired motors must 
pass the same rigid test and inspec- 
tion as new motors. “If your motor 
has been in use for one season 
only,” the letter reads, in part, 
“probably no extensive repairs will 
be needed. In this event, we shall 
simply examine it and make what- 
ever minor adjustments are neces- 
sary. Then again, your motor may 
have been used for several seasons. 
Even an Evinrude requires some 
mechanical attention, just as large 
marine engines or automobiles do. 
You cannot expect your motor to 
give you first-class service year 
after year if it is not kept in shape. 
Constant use without proper care 
results in poor compression, car- 
bonized piston rings, magneto out 
of time and consequent troubles.” 
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he most 
difficult kind of 
product to sell 


Clients of the J. Walter Thompson Company 


whose product is a service 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Ry. 
Davey Tree Surgeons 

Gates Tours 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 


transcontinental railroad —a great 
national bank —an expert tree sur- 
gery —the product of each of these 
is an intangible form of merchan- 
dise; a service that must be sold through 
personal contact. 


But how shall this contact be obtained? 


To call on everybody in a blind search for 
prospects is too costly—to wait for word of 
mouth information to spread is too slow. 


Today, in advertising, leading organizations 
selling a service have found a way to reach their 
prospects directly —and have opened up profit- 
able contacts for their salesmen that have built 
greater business. 


If you have a service selling to the public, the 
experience of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
will help you reach and sell a larger number 
of your prospects. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


J WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 


LONDON 
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TELL IT TO SWEENEY! 


— Wallach Brothers do 


SUFACTUR ERS 
WALLACH BROS. 


Wallach Brothers’ original store of 1887 


at 244 Bowery on the lower East Side of 

Manhattan. Their shingle acclaimed 
them ‘‘The Nobby Hatters, Wallach Bros.”’ 
Three years later they extended their store 
to 240 and 238 Bowery. The Bowery of 
that day was pretty much 


[: 1887, two young men opened a store 


also to mistakes and uncertain sources of 
supply. Indeed their merchandise at most 
is only semi-staple, depreciating with time 
and not absolutely necessary to anybody; a 
breakfast can be eaten only once, but a hat 
with persistence can be pushed through 
three seasons. So the affairs of Wallach 
Brothers are, as the economists say, an index 
of the status of the Sweeneys. 


* * * 


HE Nobby Hatters of 1887 opened 

their place of business at 6:30 A.M. 

and kept it open until the following 
A.M. They featured a nifty line of derbies, 
which were much worn that season by 
Boweryites as well as the then Prince of 
Wales. The hats were attractively priced at 
$1.90, $2.40, and for heavy spenders $2.90 
top price. Ten cents were refunded to cus- 
tomers who came from beyond walking 
distance on the cable cars. 

The fashionable Mr. Sweeney of 1887 
favored, beside the derby or silk hat, a cut- 
away or Prince Albert coat, patent leather 
shoes, black silk shirt sometimes embroid- 

ered on the bosom with 


the Broadway of today, 
visited, copied, talked of 
and quoted. In time came 
growing pains and one by 
one the establishment of 
other stores and the aban- 
doning of the original. 
The firm now has four 
stores in New York, and 
will shortly open another 
on Fifth Avenue near 
Forty-second Street, 
crowded crossroads of the 
Sweeneys—a location 
that is the apex of ambi- 
tion for every retailer with 
means enough to get there 
and brains enough to stay 
there. 

This progression of the 
Wallach brothers in four 
decades from the Bowery 


1884—1924 
The fashionable 
Mr. Sweeney 


olka dots, and a black 
‘i tie. A good suit cost 
eight dollars, suspenders 
free. Mr. Sweeney enjoyed 
a shave, with shine 
thrown in, for ten cents; 
a hack ride at two bits an 
hour; a show from a box 
seat at $0.75 without war 
tax or scalper’s split; a 
big beer at $0.05; and the 
best room in any hotel for 
two dollars. Happy days, 
eh? But remember, too, 
that anybody who earned 
fifty dollars a week was 
pointed out to admiring 
strangers! 

Today Wallach Brothers 
sell the Sweeneys Man- 
hattan shirts at $2.50 to 
$12.50; Hart Schaffner ¢” 


to Fifth Avenue ts not so 
remarkable an instance of business expan- 
sion as a parallel of the social and economic 
advance of their customers—the Sweeneys, 
the average man, the masses. 

It must be remembered that this firm was 
no flashing planet on the business horizon, 
no monument to new found wants or dis- 
covered desires. The Wallach brothers were 
no Ford, no Edison, no Rockefeller, no 
Northcliffe, not even a Chaplin or Wrigley, 
with indispensable inventions, imperative 
essentials, with new satisfactions ie insa- 
tiable appetites. They were dependent 
wholly upon the fortunes and fashions, the 
whims and wants of the consumer; subject 


Most of the Sweeney series have been issued in folder form. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring the series. 


Marx clothing at $35 to 
$85 ; Stetson Hats at $7 to $15; Berkley neck- 
wear at $2.50 to $5, Florsheim shoes at $9, 
$1o and $11, and other nationally advertised 
standard priced merchandise. In 1887, their 
annual business was about ten thousand 
dollars. In 1923, it was more than a thou- 
sand times as much—an increase due not so 
much to more customers as better custom- 
ers. And incidentally, Wallach Bros. are 
telling it to Sweeney in The News. 


* * * 


OW are the Sweeneys on the Bowery 
buying today, the masses on the 


much maligned East Side where the 


25 Park Place, New York—7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Wallach brothers made their start? An inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that 240 Bowery, 
the location of Wallach Brothers thirty-four 
years ago, now holds Stark Brothers, cloth- 
lers, who carry suits and overcoats at $25 to 
$70, with average clothing sales of $45; 
they also feature dinner coats at $52.50 and 
up. Down at 210 Bowery is McCann's Hat 
Store, stocking Stetsons at $3.45 to $10.00. 
And nearby at 4 Delancey Street is Philip 
Kronfeldt, haberdasher, whose stock in- 
cludes Manhattan and other shirts at $4.00 
to $23.50, Hickok Belts, Fashionknit ties, 
Phoenix, Holeproofand Interwoven hosiery, 
underwear as high as $20, and large stocks 
of silk mufflers, linen handkerchiefs. 


O THE buying power of the Sweeneys 
is not localized, but universal; the 
poorest residence districts of New York 

are among the best markets. These markets 
may be yours as well as Wallach Brothers’- 
more business here to the square mile, to 
the dollar of effort, to the working day 
than anywhere else in the world. 

If you do business here, you need The 
News, a medium big enough to sell this 
market—the Largest Daily Circulation in 
America, 97% concentrated in New York 
City proper. If you think of advertising in 
terms of sales, you must logically buy The 
News first in New York. Get the facts! 


The new Fifth Avenue store 


1848 
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Stubbing YourToe and Finding Hidden 


Selling Ideas 


How Adventures Into the Field With the Men Who Sell the Goods 
May Prove Productive of Ideas that Make Good Advertising Copy 


HEN it comes to getting 
live facts to write about 
in advertisements, there's 
nothing like going out in the field 
with men who are actually selling 
the goods. You always get the 
facts you are after, and oftentimes 
get lots of new slants you never 
anticipated. At least, it’s always 
worked that way with me. 

For example: while in the midst 
of a recent advertising campaign, 
which was operating quite success- 
fully, I arranged to go out with one 


of the salesmen. On our way to 
call on a prospect on the outskirts 
of the city, my salesman friend 


stopped the car suddenly and said, 
“Here’s a fine looking plant. I’ve 
never heard of the firm before and 
don’t know a thing about them, but 
let’s go in just for fun.” 


Discovering a New Market 


we went and reached the 
vice-president. We learned the 
nature of the business. It was such 
that our firm had never been able 
to sell to its general field. But the 
vice-president was a pally sort of 
chap, glad we had called, willing to 
talk, and he invited us to go 
through the plant. So we went, 
even though there was no prospect 
of a sale. 

On reaching a certain factory 
department, the salesman showed 
great interest in one of the manu- 
facturing processes. He showered 
the vice-president with questions, 
and then said to him, “I’ve a strong 
hunch that I can show you how to 
speed up that process, increase pro- 
duction and cut thousands of dol- 
lars a year off your costs.” He went 
on to say frankly that while he 
knew of no one who was using his 
methods on that particular process, 
yet firms in other lines, with sim- 
ilar fundamental conditions, were 
using it most successfully. 


So in 


The vice-president was interested 
and invited us to go back to his 
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By William G. Clifford 


office to discuss the matter in detail. 
The outcome was a nice-sized trial 
order, which, in due course, resulted 
in re-orders, and opened up a brand 
new selling field which neither of 
us nor our firm had known any- 
thing about. 

While thinking about this experi- 
ence later, it occurred to me that 
possibly the firm’s field in advertis- 
ing could be broadened in the same 
way. Like most advertisers, the 
firm was using a number of publi- 
cations with more or less regular- 
ity, and was sure that these publi- 
cations entirely covered their field. 
I felt that way about it myself, but 
after my experience with the sales- 
man, I was not quite so sure and 
decided to do a little investigating 
and experimenting. 

So I got out an advertising rate 
book and began to look it over in 
an investigative frame of mind. If 
you look at an advertising rate book 
as a mere compilation of facts and 
figures, it’s as uninteresting as a 
railroad time-table. But if you read 
it with the viewpoint that here 
before you is the gateway—or thou- 
sands of gateways—to the whole 
American public, that’s an entirely 
different matter. The mass of ap- 
parently lifeless facts and figures 
immediately comes to life and sets 
your constructive imagination to 
working. 

Trying Out New Media 


To make it short, I found all sorts 
of things in that advertising rate 
book I never knew before—facts, 
figures and opportunities in selling 
in general. Publications I had never 
heard of, much less seen. And pub- 
lications I thought I knew all about, 
I found to have an appeal and sell- 
ing possibilities infinitely broader 
than I had supposed. I selected a 
number which seemed promising, 
got the facts on them, and studied 
them and their fields. Subsequently 
I persuaded the firm to use a 


number of them wholly as an exper- 
iment in advertising. 

Results were surprising. We 
quickly discovered new fields to sell 
in, new ways to broaden existing 
fields, and many opportunities not 
formerly realized. I have since used 
the same method on several other 
propositions, always with the most 
excellent results. Its productivity 
convinces me that it will pay any 
advertiser, regardless of his line, or 
how much he thinks he knows about 
publications and his field, to make 
an open-minded study of publica- 
tions in general and experiment 
with ones he has never used. Many 
unknown selling opportunities will 
be quickly brought to light. 


A New Selling Angle 


One of the strangest and most 
profitable experiences I’ve ever had 
in advertising and selling is this: a 
salesman for a firm whose adver- 
tising I was handling burst into my 
office in a state of wild-eyed excite- 
ment. And he had every reason for 
being excited, as he had accom- 
plished the “impossible.” 

The main product of his firm was 
a highly specialized article of a tech- 
nical nature. As a sideline they also 
manufactured and sold an article of 
a more or less general nature. They 
had two distinct sales forces—tech- 
nical men for their main product, 
and specialty for their 
sideline. The salesman, whom we 
will cail Smith, was selling the side- 
line. 


salesmen 


For many years his firm had been 
trying to sell its technical articles 
to a certain large corporation. They 
wanted the order for two good and 
sufficient reasons: first, the large 
amount of money it would bring, 
and second, the desirable prestige 
of having their product used by the 
large corporation. They had re- 
peatedly and persistently tried to 
land this order, but always failed. 
A number of the firm’s' most 
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successful technical salesmen had 
been used for the task; and even the 
president and the sales manager— 
both highly capable technical men— 
had tried, and had also failed. 

Smith, it appeared, had called on 
the corporation with the intention 
of selling them the sideline. In his 
opening talk he casually mentioned 
some of the merits of the firm’s 
technical article, in order to get the 
conversation going nicely, he said. 
Greatly to his surprise he was asked 
more about it. He knew not a thing 
about the product itself, but for- 
tunately he was well posted on what 
it would do, and talked accordingly. 

You can imagine his astonishment 
when the president said to him, “I 
had no idea your product would do 
all those things. How soon can you 
fill an order?” Smith didn’t know, 
but he kept a poker face and said 
“thirty days.” “All right,” said the 
president, “send it on. And if it 
does one-half what you say it will 
do, we'll equip our entire plant with 
a 

Human vs. Technical Selling 

I'll skip the rest of it—how 
Smith’s firm couldn’t believe that 
the order was real; how they sent 
their chief technical man to the cor- 
poration to verify the order and the 
details of the product it specified; 
and how, after a few months, a com- 
plete-equipment order came through 
—the order the technical men had 
tried futilely for years to obtain. 

The point is this: Technical men 
had tried in a technical way to land 
this technical order, and had failed. 
But it was landed by a salesman 
who couldn’t talk at all like a tech- 
nical man, but he could and did talk 
like a human being and a salesman. 

That lesson I took to heart, I can 
tell you. I was on a technical ad- 
vertising campaign at the time, and 
immediately changed my whole pro- 
cedure. I forgot all about the tech- 
nical angle of the product and pre- 
sented it from a human angle— 
talked about men and their prob- 
lems instead of machines and their 
specifications. 

The firm the campaign was pre- 
pared for frowned on it—wouldn’t 
have it at all. But I went to the 
mat with them and finally they 
reluctantly agreed to try it. Results 
came quickly and were surprising. 
Inquiries at lower cost and a larger 
number of sales promptly resulted 
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than they had ever had before. So 
successful was the campaign that 
they promptly discarded all their 
former printed matter and prepared 
new material based on the human 
instead of the technical angle. 

Every salesman knows, and some 
advertising men know, that even the 
simplest words often convey an 
entirely different impression to dif- 
ferent people. Some people can 
catch your idea of your words as 
you speak them; others have to 
think awhile; and still others need 
to have your words translated into 
their words before they can grasp 
your meaning. 

Get a line on the habitual chan- 
nels of thought and type, grade or 
style of conversation of the man 
you are seeking to sell to, and then 
express yourself from his viewpoint 
—that is one of the biggest prin- 
ciples in advertising and _ selling. 
Incidentally, many an advertising 
campaign which is not exactly 
breaking records can often be made 
into a marked success simply by 
translating the advertiser’s message 
into the prospect’s thoughts and 
words. 

Whenever a good salesman makes 
a sale to a line of business outside of 
his customary channels, he at once 
starts to hunt other similar condi- 
tions all over his territory. And 
usually he finds them, for a deposit 
of gold anywhere generally means a 
lot more nearby. 


Selling Hints from Inquiries 


It’s the same way in advertising, 
especially in handling inquiries. The 
bulk of all inquiries received by any 
firm usually can be classified into a 
number of well-defined fields. But 
every advertiser also receives nu- 
merous inquiries which are outside 
of his usual trade channels. 


Frequently these inquiries are 
handled in a perfunctory way—“too 
small to bother with” is the cus- 
tomary attitude of the sales or 
advertising department. But it pays, 
and pays big, to handle each “off- 
the-beaten-track” inquiry with even 
more care than the regular run of 
inquiry. Wholly apart from the 
sales possibilities of the individual 
inquiry, it is quite likely that by fol- 
lowing it up carefully you will dis- 
cover profitable new selling fields. 
These selling opportunities may 
have always existed; or they may 
be just beginning and your single 


inquiry may be like a solitary bud 
which heralds the blossoming of a 
magnificent tree. 

Attracted by the possibilities of a 
new article just placed on the mar- 
ket, a highly successful specialty 
salesman applied for a job with the 
manufacturer, and got it—a draw- 
ing account against commission. 
This man—Jones, let’s call him— 
was a go-getter with a remarkable 
record. But on this particular prop- 
osition his selling ability didn’t pan 
out, for his sales were painfully 
small; and so were the sales of the 
other men, for that matter. Finally 
things came to a show-down. He 
was told that in the face of so few 
sales the firm could not continue to 
employ him. Other men were also 
let go at the same time. The firm 
was feeling badly discouraged and 
was ready to shut down on the 
whole proposition. 


Many Quit Too Soon 


To this Jones replied, “You can 
cut out the drawing account, if you 
want to, and I’ll operate on straight 
commission. I know a good prop- 
osition when I see one. There’s 
nothing to be discouraged about. 
Just let me alone and I'll come 
through.” 

Weeks passed before Jones hit his 
old-time stride. And then he did 
it with a vengeance, for he began 
to turn in orders at a surprising rate. 
3y getting him to explain his meth- 
ods to the sales force, the other men 
were also enabled to make sales on 
a profitable basis. Within six 
months the proposition was a sub- 
stantial success. 

As Jones expressed himself later, 
“If a man is going to get discour- 
aged and quit after the first hard 
punch in the jaw, he’s got no busi- 
ness to be selling. The same thing 
applies to a firm, too. Selling is no 
pink-tea—it’s a battle. You can sell 
anything—even a yellow dog—if 
you work hard enough, call on 
enough people, and mix a little 
headwork with your footwork.” 

It’s the same way with advertis- 
ing. Many a firm which optimistic- 
ally starts to advertise a new prop- 
osition, or an old proposition in a 
new field, oftentimes becomes dis- 
couraged at the lack of immediate 
profitable sales, and quits too soon. 
In most cases persistence plus a 
little more headwork would trans- 
form the failure into a substantial 
success. 
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Following an exclusive 
advertising campaign in 
The Milwaukee Journal 
during 1923, im 
year's time the users of 
CHIPSO increased from 
1 per cent to 16 per cent 
of all Milwaukee fam- 
ilies! 
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ent brands of shoe 
polish used in Mil- 
waukee SHINOLA—advertised exclusively in| The 
Milwaukee Journal—is preterred by 55 per cent ot 
all Milwaukee tamilies! 
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The Thos. J Webb Co. 


tising their coffee exclusively in The Mil- 


began adver- 


waukee Journal during 1923. Since then 
this brand has had a greater increase in 
percentage of users than any other coffee 
has enjoyed in Milwaukee during recent 
years. 


lelke’s 


Good Luck 
preterred by 91 per cent of all Milwaukee 


Oleomargarine ts 


consumers: It gained in popularity in 
1924 while the nexz tour brands suffered 
losses The makers of “Good Luck” have, 
tor years, advertised exclusively in The 
Milwaukee Journal 


These Results Prove 


Two Points — 


1. Aggressive manufacturers are build- 


ing a big volume of sales in the 


Milwaukee 


-Wisconsin market, 


because here prosperity is stable— 
solidly founded on national 


leadership in diversified industry 


and value 


of dairy products. 


2. Consistent newspaper advertising 
concentrated in The Milwaukee 
Journal gives thorough coverage 


and bring a 


maximum volume of 


business at one low advertising cost. 


HIS new $2,000;000 home 

entirely occupied by The 
Milwaukee Journal, is the re 
sult of 42 years of superior 
newspaper service for readers 
and advertisers 


The Milwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST- by Merit 
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New York Citys Arteries 
of Transportation — 


The Interborough Subway and Elevated Lines 
through which flow 3,000,000 passengers daily! 


New York City is a giant living thing—pul- general. It must be used by all of the people 
sating with the activity of more than 6,000,000 some of the time and most of the people 
inhabitants ! all of the time! 


In the city there are four main boroughs: By the same measure that the Interborough 
Manhattan, The Bronx, is vital to the welfare of 
Brooklyn and Queens—with commercial and domestic 
Manhattan as the heart! New York, so are the 
And through the whole Car Cards and Posters 
extend the Interborough displayed on its lines indis- 
Subway and Elevated Lines pensable sales factors in 

Arteries of Transportation- reaching its legions of well- 
carrying daily more than to-do buyers. 

3,000,000 workers, earners “In Sight, in the Light, 
and spenders- the lifeblood Day and Night,” in full 
of business in NewYork City! colors and occupying prom- 


Interborough Elevated Station at 33rd and Broadway 


This giant “circulatory” inthe Heart of New York's Great Retail Shopping Disria — inent, well-lighted positions, 
system is one of the most essential factors this efficient medium is read, re-read and 
in the daily life of the city’s vast population remembered by more consumers than reached 
and the progress of business and industry, in by any other single medium on earth! 


** 3,000,000 Daily Circulation!” 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 


Exclusively Subway & Elevated 
CONTROLLED BY 


waste ARTEMAS WARD, INc. ‘3: 
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Payne Motor Company Proves That 
Cars Can Be Sold Out of Season 


Paige and Jewett Distributors at Des Moines Use Contests to Extend 
Selling Season of Automobile Dealers in Mid-West States 


FFICIALS of the Payne 

Motor Company, automobile 

distributors, with offices in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, believe that they have 
hit upon a sales contest plan that 
passes muster from practically any 
angle. The contests—they have 
conducted two of them thus far— 
accomplish everything that they are 
supposed to accomplish, and they 
did so without interfering with sales 
previous to or following the contest 
period. A contest that is successful 
without drawing upon any other 
period is, without doubt, well above 
the average. 

The Payne Motor Company are 
distributors of Paige and Jewett 
automobiles in lowa, Minnesota and 
parts of adjoining states. They 
have about 200 dealers in the ter- 


ritory. Contrary to conditions in 
many sections, especially in the 
South, late summer and the fall 
months represent this territory’s 


dull season in automobile selling. 
A combination of circumstances 
makes it the case. 

Ordinarily the remainder ofethe 
year takes care of itself in the mat- 
ter of sales. It is this period that 
has always induced serious sales 
planning on the part of Payne 
Motor Company officials. 


A Contest Solves the Problem 


Jelieving that a sales contest ex- 
tending over this season of the year 
would serve to bridge over the dull 
weeks, the company definitely de- 
cided in 1923 to try a contest. All 
the accepted plans came up for con- 
sideration. The most popular one 
with the average sales organization, 
it seemed, provided either cash 
prizes or premiums of specific mon- 
etary value as rewards for meeting 
the requirements of the contest. 

“But this sort of contest did not 
appeal to us,’ explained R. O. 
Gresham, secretary-treasurer of the 
company and general manager of 
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By Ruel McDaniel 


the Des Moines office. “It looked 
to us as though it would appeal only 
to the selfish instincts of the deal- 
ers, thereby failing greatly to inter- 
est a number of the best men. A 
cash prize is not such an attractive 
reward for a business man to work 
for, especially if he is fairly success- 


real benefit to the average dealer 
than any amount of cash as a prize. 

So the company decided that a 
vacation, the kind that appeals to 
a man and the kind that the average 
dealer and salesman could not have, 
even if he were to take off the 
time, would be the prize offered 


During the contest an automobile with fishing scenes painted on the sides, 
toured the company’s territory visiting dealers 


ful. He makes money without tak- 
ing part in a sales contest, so why 
should he materially increase his 
efforts just for the sake of a small 
additional amount of cash? 
“Looking at the matter from that 
angle, we decided that if our con- 
test were to go over as he wanted 
it-—if it were to accomplish the 
object for which it was devised— 
then we must set up as a reward to 
winners something that the average 
dealer and salesman did not already 
have or could not readily obtain.” 


Reasoning further, the company 
concluded that a real vacation and 
outing was a thing that the average 
dealer and salesman could least 
afford; or at any rate, it was the 
thing that they would not take the 
time off for. On the other hand, a 
good vacation would be of more 


full 

A week’s outing in the woods of 
Minnesota, at a fishing camp known 
for its big catches and for the fine 
hunting woods adjacent, with all 
bills paid by the company, was 
offered dealers and salesmen in 1923 
for meeting the requirements of the 
contest. 


for selling a quota of cars. 


The thing that a man had to do 
in order to win this prize was to 
sell his full quota of cars, which 
meant selling a normal number of 
machines during that dull period. 


Each dealer was told what his 
quota was, and it was explained 
to him that making this quota 
earned the trip for him. Then he 
was told how many additional sales 
he must make for his salesmen to 
earn the outing. A certain number 


of extra sales, above the quota, 
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allowed one salesman from each 
dealer organization to take the trip; 
and additional numbers of sales 
earned the trip for a second sales- 
man, and so on. Naturally the 
dealers conducted a contest among 
their sales force to see which of the 
salesmen could go, the highest man 
getting the first salesman’s trip 
earned, the second highest man the 
second trip, and on down the line. 
It was even possible for the entire 
sales force to take the trip, and a 
few dealers did accomplish this. 

The contest induced more than 90 
per cent of the dealers and a large 
number of the dealers’ salesmen to 
make their quotas during the dull 
period, and the outing served its 
purpose so well, not only in creat- 
ing more sales, but in giving a real 
vacation to the men as well, that the 
company decided to duplicate it 
again during the fall of 1924. 


How Interest was Aroused 


This time, however, the reward 
for meeting the quota was a little 
different than that of the year 
before. Instead of a jaunt to the 
northern part of Minnesota, the 
prize was a ten-day trip to New 
Orleans, with everything paid. 
There was no object in going to 
New Orleans whatsoever, except to 
have a vacation away from business. 


In each case the contest opened 
on August 1 and extended well into 
the fall months. It expired earlier 
the first year than in 1924, for the 
reason that the outing in Minne- 
sota had to be taken before cold 
weather arrived. The New Orleans 
trip was made during the first part 
of December. 


Both parties were strictly stag, 
with special trains exclusively for 
Payne dealers and salesmen. 


When the company definitely de- 
cided to put on the contest in 1923, 
they began sending out teaser let- 
ters to all dealers, saying that an 
important announcement would 
soon be forthcoming—an announce- 
ment that would be of interest to 
all dealers and salesmen too. In the 
meantime, they sent out a question- 
naire, asking dealers how many 
cars they had on hand, and the 
models. This gave headquarters an 
idea of how many new cars would 
have to be ordered from the fac- 
tory and enabled them to be ready 
for the dealers when the campaign 
actually got under way. 
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After a few teasers went out to 
dealers there followed the complete 
announcement of the proposed trip 
and the publication of all require- 
ments necessary to earn it. Every 
day thereafter the company pub- 
lished a bulletin on the contest con- 
taining news of its progress, inter- 
esting human interest sketches con- 
cerning the camp at which winners 
of the contest would spend the out- 
ing and other items to encourage 
dealers to greater effort. 


At this time, too, each dealer re- 
ceived a letter that told him what 
his quota for the period was and 
how many additional cars he must 
sell in order for one or more of his 
salesmen to win the trip. In all 
publicity matter, the dealers were 
encouraged to help their salesmen 
earn the outing. 

For the first few days after the 
campaign opened, plain office sta- 
tionery was used for multigraphing 
the bulletins, but soon the company 
had a special drawing made, show- 
ing comic scenes at the northern 
fishing camp, and this was used 
thereafter as a border on a larger 
sheet on which the daily “newspa- 
per” was printed. 


Sustaining Enthusiasm 


As soon as the first dealer made 
his quota, the bulletin contained a 
picture of him and his selling force 
and a short sketch of his business 
history. Then as others finished 
they were likewise written up. Few 
things were overlooked that served 
to encourage dealers to greater 
effort. 

The sales floors of both offices of 
the company were transformed into 
outdoor scenes — fishing camps 
along northern lakes—by the clever 
use of canvas and paint and piles 
of sand. An automobile with fish- 
ing scenes painted on the sides 
toured the company’s territory, vis- 
iting dealers during the campaign. 

Practically the same plan was 
followed through in 1924. The cam- 
paign was announced in practically 
the same way—with teasers—with 
the exception that the dealers and 
salesmen were given a hint that 
there was something in store even 
more glorious than the fishing trip 
of the year before. 

Instead of the daily bulletins con- 
taining drawings of northern fishing 
scenes, there were comic cartoons 
showing the mayor of New Orleans 


welcoming the visitors to the city, 
pictures of the waterfront, and the 
old French Quarter. Each daily 
letter contained some _ interesting 
historical sketch about New Orleans 
and told of some of the things that 
awaited the exploration of the vis- 
itor there. 

Along toward the close of the 
drive each dealer received a per- 
sonal letter from the Association of 
Commerce in New Orleans, con- 
gratulating him on the opportunity 
he had of visiting the Crescent City 
and expressing a hope, on the part 
of the city, that the dealer would 
be among those present during the 
Payne reign of New Orleans. The 
year before a similar letter was re- 
ceived from the proprietor of the 
lodge at which the party stayed 
while in Minnesota. 


Contest Repeats First Success 


All during the campaign frequent 
publicity stories went to daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout the 
territory. These told of the con- 
test in a manner that made accept- 
able reading, and always tied up the 
story with the local dealer. 

The fact that dealers took even 
more interest in the trip to New 
Orleans than they did in the outing 
to Minnesota proves that the plan 
is worthwhile. It has twice accom- 
plished everything that it was sup- 
posed to do, and the owners of the 
Payne Motor Company believe that 
they have hit upon one of the best 
contest plans for the medium-sized 
sales organization operating in a 
limited territory. It makes it pos- 
sible for every man to be a win- 
ner; it does what it should in the 
way of temporary selling, and it 
does not interfere with sales in the 
period following or preceding. 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, makers of “Holton’s— 
America’s Greatest Band _ Instru- 
ments,” have launched a national 
advertising campaign on their popu- 
lar New Revelation Saxaphone. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are directing the adver- 
tising which includes the use of 
magazines, newspapers and direct- 
by-mail. 

The campaign serves the double 
purpose of offering a unique service 
to music lovers and_ portraying 
special features of the Holton 
instruments. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


Adopted by Association of Newspaper Advertising Executives 
at Columbus, Ohio, June, 1924 


[st Since Truth in Advertising has been rec- 

ognized from the beginning as essential to 
honest merchandising, every form of cocperation 
should be continued with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World to the end that no adver- 
tisement will be accepted for publication if it is 
misleading, fraudulent or harmful. 


2ND We believe that every newspaper may be 

a successful and economical advertising 
medium when properly used. Complete coopera- 
tion should exist between all newspaper advertis- 
ing departments and references to competing news- 
papers, when necessary, will be truthful statements 
subject to verification by reliable authorities. 
Derogatory references to the personnel, policies or 
advertising value of contemporary newspapers will 
be avoided to the end that fair competition may 
be promoted and the standards of newspaper 
advertising constantly uplifted. 


3RD Circulation statements and statements of 

advertising lineage will be truthful state- 
ments of fact subject to verification by authorized 
organizations, or by the newspaper responsible for 
the statement. 


TH The advertising agency is an established 
institution which has assisted in the devel- 
opment of advertising, and should be supported 
because of its service to business. Commissions 
to advertising agencies should be allowed on 
national advertising when recommended by prop- 
erly constituted authority, and if in accordance 
with the established policy of the newspaper, but 
the recognition of the agency should be restricted 
to the organizations actually functioning as bona 


Endorsed by A. A. C. of W. at London, England, July, 1924 


fide agencies, rendering complete and adequate 
advertising service. 


51H The published rate card will carry every 

rate or other benefit that any advertiser 
can earn. Every contract will be subject to the 
scrutiny of any interested person. 


6TH Since every page and every column in a 

newspaper has its individual value to the 
advertiser, all advertising rates should be based 
upon run-of-paper service and every diligence will 
be exercised to see that all advertisers secure fair 
and impartial service. 


7TH Business is honorable, and advertising, its 

voice, needs no apology. No advertise- 
ment will be published in the guise of news or 
editorial matter and all advertising will be clearly 
designated as such by borders, type or similar 
device. 


STH Advertising, being a service which is ex- 
changed for a definite rate per line or per 
inch, has nothing in common with the news or 
editorial columns of the newspaper. Publicity des- 
ignated as news which comes to the Advertising 
Department will be referred to the Editorial 
Department for use or rejection by that department 
on the basis of the news value of the material. 


QTH Since merchandising service has a recog- 

nized place in the creation of national 
advertising, “The Standard of Merchandising 
Practice for Newspapers,” adopted by this associa- 
tion in 1920 and endorsed in general convention 
by the A. A. C. of W. in 1922, will be the basis 
for all such service. 


The Indianapolis News subscribes whole-heartedly to this code. 


It has followed these principles for fifty-four years. In that time 
The News has risen from minor pioneer beginnings to the un- 
questioned dominance of its field. The News has the largest circula- 
tion in Indiana. It carries more advertising in its six issues a week 
than the thirteen issues of both other Indianapolis papers combined. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd Street 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Building 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DV E RTIS$ IN G 
58 East Washington Street - Chicago 


The cost of a sizable 
advertising campaign 


is often far less than 
the almost prohibitive 
cost of attempting to 
sell merchandise with 
little or no reputation 


VeS, » are reg- 
readers one the es aie 
Ac eaciaitias at your request. 
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Arguments for the Buyer Who Wants 
Something “Special” 


The Salesman Who Lets the Buyer Sell Him, Instead of Selling 
the Buyer, Sprinkles a Lot of Red Ink on the Balance Sheets 


PECIALS enter more or less 
into the problem of every 
factory, not even excepting 


strictly staple lines. There are very 
few sales managers who are free of 
the problem of making specials. 


Most salesmen go out with the 
idea that the customer should have 
what he wants, whether it is good 
business to let him have it or not. 
He is so anxious to get an order 
that the customer can dictate any- 
thing that the factory will stand for. 

Standardized prices can be easily 
enforced, so far as company billing 
is concerned. If the factory simply 
puts its foot down and tells the 
salesman that he must sell at stand- 
ard prices, he usually will hold to 
the policy; that is, if he really is 
convinced that the factory is in 
earnest about it. 

Sut no factory can really lay 
down an iron bound rule and say 
that no specials even will be con- 
sidered. There are exceptions to 
the rule, of course, for a few facto- 
ries have been able to make such an 
iron bound rule; but taking factories 
as a whole, it isn’t practical to be 
as emphatic in this as most facto- 
ries are on the matter of price. 


Special Orders Lead to Abuses 


I have heard that the Ford fac- 
tory wouldn’t even consider an 
order, even at double price, that was 
special even in one tiny detail, but 
as a general proposition, there is 
always a possibility that some cus- 
tomer might suggest a special, or a 
slight change in the product that 
would be extremely valuable to the 
business, in the form of a new line, 
or an improved product. So the 
policy on specials never can be as 
emphatic as in the case of prices 
and similar policies. 

There is also a tendency on the 
part of salesmen to take advantage 
of any liberality in policy. Tell a 
salesman, for example, that he may 
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occasionally shave a price, and you 
will find that he just about over- 
looks that little “occasionally” and 
takes the policy to read that he may 
shave prices at will. 

So also on a policy of specials. 
Since it is not often practical to lay 
down an iron bound rule against 
specials, the salesman is apt to go 
very much farther than he should. 

It may be only a matter of sell- 
ing a bill of goods to a dealer with 
a special imprint on them. Or a 
special wrapping. Or special assort- 
ments. Or a special size to sell at 
a little different price. 


In the case of specialties, whether 
it be women’s hats, or office or fac- 
tory machinery, specials may easily 
take the form of changing the prod- 
uct itself. Shoe factories, for exam- 
ple, have had tremendous problems 
in this direction, in the form of the 
specification of kid tops on shoes 
that never were intended to have 
kid tops, or rubber heels on styles 
that were not intended to 
equipped. 


sell so 


Carrying Specials to Extremes 


When shoes are sold in a dozen 
sizes, multiplied by half a dozen 
widths and multiplied again by a 
score of styles, and still again by 
the many kinds of leather, the line 
will be large any way you take it, 
but if you apply any of the kinds of 
leather to any of the styles, or allow 
the mixing of the styles themselves, 
you may easily double or quadruple 
the number of items, and multiply 
the production problems of the fac- 
tory. One factory is making 7,000 
style numbers of shoes for women— 
they don’t make men’s shoes or chil- 
dren’s shoes. About six-sevenths 
of these styles are “specials.” 

Some of these angles of the prob- 
lem of specials touch almost every 
factory. Salesmen can so easily get 
the idea that their job is to go out 
and “get orders,” that they overlook 
the more important fact that the 


real work is to sell the standard 
goods, which the factory makes. 

In our own business, our line is 
a specialty. Our salesmen have not 
been any too careful in the hand- 
ling of requests for specials. Even 
when they have turned down the 
specials, they have allowed dealers, 
or users, to feel that the specials 
they wanted had merit, and have 
complicated sales problems in a rad- 
ical way. 

In selling a line to dealers, it 
would appear that the opportunity 
to make mistakes in the direction of 
specials is less than in selling spe- 
cialties to offices. But this is not 
necessarily true. There are plenty 
of ways to get into trouble on spe- 
cials to dealers. 


For example, a dealer may want 
the shipment to come through with 
his private brand mark. If the sales- 
man refuses, the customer may 
withhold the order; or he may keep 
the idea in thought, and the first 
time a private brand salesman 
comes along, he may switch lines. 
In that way, a salesman by careless 
handling of the “specials” problem, 
may build factories for other people. 

So it is vital that the salesman 
not only follow through on the fac- 
tory policy on specials, but even 
more vital that he be thoroughly 
sold on the policy himself, as well 
as know very definitely how to sell 
the policy to his customers. 


Selling the Standard Brand Idea 


In the case of a request for a 
private brand, consider two sales- 
men: One takes the position that 
his house really ought to do it, 
but won't; the other salesman takes 
the trouble to explain to the cus- 
tomer why he, the customer, can 
sell more of the standard brand 
than’ he could of the special, and 
at a lower selling cost. Which sales- 
man do you think will build the 
most competing factories? 
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In our own business we have had 
less of the private brand problem, 
but there have been plenty of 
angles. Special features, for exam- 
ple, which we had _ thoroughly 
tested out and found impractical, 
were asked for continuously by 
dealers; and salesmen, either 
through failure to study the com- 
pany’s sales helps, or through plain 
carelessness, let the dealer think 
that the special features were good, 
but that we wouldn’t make them. 
In other words, the salesmen gave 
a bad impression of the house— 
suggesting by inference that we 
couldn’t keep up with our market, 
whereas we are always way ahead 
of the market. The result has been 
that imitations of our goods were 
made, playing up these features. 

While more than a dozen of these 
imitations have been started and 
then went out of business, and none 
of them really has succeeded in a 
big way, it still does seem to be a 
fact that dealers themselves have 
“bit” and have stocked up and lost 
money on the “specials” which 
weren't practical. 

Our salesmen could have pre- 
vented this loss to our dealers. Now 
we are teaching our men to explain 
that “the factory went into that, 
years ago, and after thoroughly test- 
ing out the idea, had decided it was 
not a practical feature. We make 
goods for use, not merely to sell; 
so we stay away from these special 
features unless we know them to 
be practical.” 


Presenting the Idea to Salesmen 


Another angle that our men 
have found it difficult to get, is that 
when they do not sell the idea of 
standard styles, they are in a way 
disloyal to the house, for when they 
encourage the customer to believe 
that the house has not understood 
his needs, it is equivalent to accus- 
ing the house, openly to the cus- 
tomer, of being out of touch with 
the market, or the needs of cus- 
tomers. 

In an effort to sell our men on 
the company’s policy with regard 
to specials, we have put the two 
sides of this question of specials, as 
it relates to our line, into a sales 
lesson, or special sales bulletin, As 
in the case of many other of our 
problems which we put before our 
salesmen, we are using the question 
and answer form of presentation. 
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When you present any problem 
to a salesman in the lecture form, 
it is always considered one-sided. 
3ut when you put it in the ques- 
tion and answer form, the salesman 
cannot help seeing that we have 
considered both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

We present the problem usually 
as a conversation between two 
salesmen. A sort of friendly argu- 
ment, one in favor of the policy we 
advocate, and the other against it. 
As an argument between two men, 
it has a news element, and is much 
easier to read, besides driving home 
the points much more forcibly. 

“How the dickens,” asks the 
salesman who sells specials, “can 
you keep from selling specials, Jack, 
if the customer demands them?” 

“Who is doing your selling, Bill 
—you or your customer?” 

“Tam. That is—well. now, you’ve 
got to give the customer what he 
wants, haven’t you?” 


When Specials are Demanded 


“If he is the better salesman. If 
you are going to do the selling, 
then you give him what he needs, 
rather than what he thinks he 
needs.” 

“Do you contend that the cus- 
tomer who demands a_ special, 
doesn’t know what he really needs?” 

“He seldom does. Anyway, when 
you sell a special you are usually 
showing lack of confidence in the 
factory, and the designers at the 
factory.” 

“Oh, come now! How do you get 
that way, Jack? How can it pos- 
sibly be disloyal to the factory to 
sell a man a special?” 

“Tt amounts to an accusation that 
the factory doesn’ know its line, and 
the needs of the trade.” 

“How could it mean that: I 
merely give the customer what he 
wants !” 

“No, you just give the customer 
what he thinks he wants. He 
usually doesn’t know enough about 
your goods to know what he really 
wants.” 

“But even if I should take that 
statement as a fact, and agree that 
the customer doesn’t know enough 
about the line to know what he 
needs, even then I don’t see how 
my selling him specials could be any 
form of disloyalty to my house.” 


“Well, let’s put it another way. 
Suppose you were the designer of 
this line. Suppose that you had 
given years and years to the one 
problem of designing goods, in this 
line, to meet the needs of users. 
Since that had been your business, 
and you had specialized on it, isn’t 
it logical that you likely would 
know more about it than any casual 
outsider?” 

“Oh! Now I begin to get you! 
Yes, I begin to see how the factory 
ought to know more about the line 
than any one user. Yet a customer 
might have a new need, mightn’t 
he?” 

“Sure; he might. If ours were a 
new organization; if we had just 
started in business a year or so ago; 
if our line were just being perfected 
and refined—during that period, 
ideas for new styles, and for im- 
provements in the older styles, log- 


ically come from users. That is 
where our designers got their 
ideas.” 


“But how do you handle a cus- 
tomer when he puts his foot down 
and says he wants the thing made 
so and so? You can’t tell him that 
he doesn’t know what he is talking 
about!” 

“T tell him that I would like to 
submit his problem to the designers 
at the factory and see if we now 
have any standard numbers which 
will solve the problem.” 


“But suppose he comes back at 
you like one of my customers did, 
and tells you that he knows just 
what he wants and that you are 
to do it, just that way?” 


The Production Problem 


“I ask him if he wants an esti- 
mate on the cost before I go ahead 
with the order. Specials cost double 
or triple what standard numbers 
cost, because they have to be han- 
dled special all the way through the 
factory. Often special dies have to 
be made.” 

“But do specials really cost much 
more? They don’t take any more 
material, and it ought to be just as 
easy for a workman to put a thing 
together one way as another way!” 

“Have you ever made a study of 
the principles of quantity produc- 
tion in a factory? Just take an hour 
off and go through some real fac- 
tory, and see what quantity produc- 
tion does to costs. Imagine one 

(Continued on page 1892) 
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Always a Good Market! 


HE Wisconsin market never fails. It is chronically dependable. The 
great diversity of Wisconsin’s industries preserves a balance of employ- 
ment and buying power that is unequalled in any other state. This statement 
is substantiated by bank clearance figures and Bradstreet’s industrial reports. 


And back of this industrial diversity stands Wisconsin’s “millionaire cow” 
with her annual, uninterrupted revenue quota of a quarter of a billion dollars, 


It is to the fortunate combination of these two vital factors—outstanding 
industrial diversity and first-rank dairy production—that Wisconsin 
owes her uniformly consistent prosperity. The Wisconsin sales curve 
may waver slightly under severe stress, but it never drops violently. 


It is not strange, therefore, that Wisconsin should be a good market in 
times of depression—and a better market NOW—a fact recognized by 
advertisers and manufacturers who seek a permanent market for their 
products. The Wisconsin Daily Newspapers, 47 in number, through 
their influence in 715,000 Wisconsin homes, are a powerful factor 
in the establishment of such a market. For complete market data 
address Secretary, 421 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ss 
\ 
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IS TRUE STORY 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MAGAZINE? 


HAT is the standard by which a mag- 
azine’s greatness may be measured? 

It is “public acceptance.” 

Not its publishers—not its advertisers make 
a magazine great—but those who buy it— 
those whose reading preferences it fullfils; 
those who ask for it at the news-stands and 
will take no other. 

This means, not merely the NUMBER of 
copies sold (though that is a consideration) 
but also the price paid for each, and the meas- 
ure of voluntary interest the public exhibits 
in the magazine. 

Let us see how nearly TRUE STORY 
measures up to this standard. 

The print order for the December issue of 
TRUE STORY—the issue that is now on the 
stands—is 2,100,000 copies. 

98% of this print order is distributed among 
50,000 news-stands from Maine to California. 

Only 2% is subscription circulation. 

We have no fault to find with subscription 
circulation—we have a trifle more than forty 
thousand subscribers to TRUE STORY—but 
we do know that a voluntary, news-stand sale 
of nearly two million copies at twenty-five 
cents shows a degree of “public acceptance” 
that no other magazine in America even 
approaches. 


TRUE STORY Has the Largest 
News-Stand Sale in All 
the World 


And how much does the American public 
pay for the privilege of reading TRUE 
STORY? 

Approximately half a million dollars a 
month; more than the public pays each month 
for any other magazine published. 

Does not this indicate “public acceptance” 
in all that the meaning of the term implies? 

Steady, consistent growth is another proof 
of “public acceptance.” 

It proves that a magazine is a vital, living 
factor among the publications of its time; that 
it seeks and finds an ever increasing public. 


rue Story 


The growth of TRUE STORY is the mar- 
vel of the magazine publishing world. 


Year by year, month by month, it has 
advanced—gaining more than a million and a 
quarter circulation in one single year—and 
still growing strong. 


Will TRUE STORY During 1925 
Add Another Million to its Present 
Circulation of Two Million? 


That is entirely possible, although we hesi- 
tate to prophesy such an unparalleled advance. 

We had rather err on the side of conserva- 
tism and say that we believe it will add a half 
million, at least. 

Does it not now begin to appear that 
TRUE STORY is indeed America’s greatest 
magazine? 

The reason for TRUE STORY’S astound- 
ing success—like the reason for any other 
really great success—is plain. 

TRUE STORY is closer to its readers than 
any other magazine. They write the mag- 
azine, it is their stories we tell, their stories 
which dictate the editorial policy of TRUE 
STORY, their ideals which we reflect in our 
pages. When their inmost thoughts change 
TRUE STORY will change. It keeps abreast 
of its readers’ preferences, and achieves a 
measure of stability and permanency which, 
together with its impregnable economic posi- 
tion in that each copy is sold at a profit, is 
unmatched in the magazine publishing world. 

Does not this seem like true greatness? 

Add to ail this, if you will, the fact that 
TRUE STORY carries a vast volume of 
advertising each month—for the most part 
keyed advertising which must return results 
to advertisers in dollars and cents. 

Further add that TRUE STORY is a real 
selling force and an influence for moving 
goods off the shelves among dealers in every 
line of merchandise and— 

We may safely leave to you the answer to 
the question as to whether TRUE STORY is 
the greatest magazine in America. 


Magazine 


TRUE STORY offers a variety of interest with a unity of attention 
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The Hand-Writing on the Salesman’s 


Application 


Nationally Famous Graphologist Gives Sales Managers 
Pointers on Judging Character by Hand Movement 


“ PPLY in your own hand- 


writing.” 

A good many advertise- 
ments say that. The idea is, gen- 
erally speaking, that handwriting 
will show the amount of education 
possessed and that, in a good many 
details, such as the kind of paper 
used, there will be indications of the 
personal tastes of the writer. 

A number of people, too, have the 
idea that they can tell something 
about the character of a writer from 
his handwriting. Sometimes they 
can. Sometimes their deductions 
are all wrong. As a matter of fact, 
however, any specimen of handwrit- 
ing has a most interesting story to 
tell to the eye which is trained 
graphologically. 

If you will turn to the dictionary 
you will find, under “Graphology”’ : 
“the art of judging of a person’s 


By Louise Rice 


character, disposition and aptitudes 
from his handwriting.” 

Anybody can learn to use graph- 
ology, so that he may judge of those 
characters, dispositions and apti- 
tudes. There is nothing mysterious 
about it. It’s an art and a science 
which has kept steady pace with 
other developments of science since 
1622, when Camillo Baldo, an Ital- 


ian savant, first put into the written 


word opinions concerning the indi- 
cation of character in handwriting, 
which were already more or less 
accepted in his day. Bertillon, who 
gave the first system of personal 
identification to the world, was an 
ardent graphologist, and so was 
Hershall, the fingerprint discoverer. 
Many physicians and_ vocational 
experts use the system, but, after 
all, the real test of the usefulness of 
the science, the real proof of 


‘In the space below applicant will write a letter, briefly Setting forth the 


wishes to change his present position: 


asinine , 
« wind, pr ge pn Pike fer lan 


cite kaa Pita. 2 stealemecr, rena 


whether the thing is a piece of non- 
sense or a working and reliable art, 
lies in the question as to whether 
or not the average man and woman 
can use it, with benefit. 

This is a test which I have re- 
peatedly accepted: that a few of the 
fundamental graphological indica- 
tions should be used as character 
finders, that such character findings 
should be based on those few fun- 
damental indications, and that in- 
vestigators should honestly try 
them out for six months before giv- 
ing a verdict as to whether or not 
the science of graphology is or is 
not worth patient interest and 
study. 

This is a test which I would like 
to present to the readers of “Sales 
Management,” asking them not to 
make hasty decisions, but earnestly 
to consider that in handwriting they 


The writer of this article was given these three specimens of hand- 
writing to analyze. Without any knowledge of the writers, the following 
brief sketches were submitted. The comments in parentheses following 
each statement show how the analysis checked out with the facts as 
known by a man in intimate contact with the three salesmen who wrote 
the samples. 

1. The large flowing type, showing the personality as a very import- 
ant element. (Yes.) Desire for praise and admiration is not as strong 
as it usually is, since the capitals employed are so severe and unorna- 
mented, and since the capital I is so free of inflation of the upper loop. 
(Yes.) The firm pressure shows a person with a normal liking for 
pleasure. (Yes.) The strong t bar expresses will power and the long 
connecting strokes between letters show that generosity is part of the 
character. (Yes.) Such a writer ought to be a man who is either 
an employer of people or a vocational expert. In either capacity the 
talents would be put to good use. (Perhaps. He has made his success 
as a salesman.) The personality is magnetic. (Personality is pleasing 
and he wears well.) 

2. The connecting strokes are heavier here and the pressure stronger. 
The capital I has the same careful moderation in the upper loop, show- 
ing freedom from personal vanity. (Yes.) This is a person with less 
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personal magnetism (No) than number 1, but with more capacity for 
handling detail (Yes), more cautious in the use of money (Yes, very 
marked), less quick to accept friendship. (Yes.) Less easily stirred 
as to resentment, affection, enthusiasm and other emotional reactions. 
(Questionable.) The ideal man to portion out the money of any firm, 
to check expenses, to watch the overhead, to find “‘waste movement.”’ 
(Yes.) Sincere and downright and forthwith. Not always tactful but 
winning through these elements of character. (Yes.) 


3. This conforms in some ways to the second type mentioned, but 
the shape of the capital R and the power with which the t bar is 
made, lift it from the strata to which the type belongs, and makes 
of it a dynamic and driving power, as well as giving all of the steadi- 
ness, reliability, care of detail and normality which is characteristic. 
(Yes, very marked.) Such a person ought to be either a fine salesman, 
or an executive with the capacity for getting peculiarly close to his 
employees. (He is a salesman.) The heavy pressure, united to that 
revealing R shows the man who is interested in all the pleasant things 
of life. (Yes.) Temper is, inevitably, the possession of this heavy 
pressure and heavy t bar user, but it is free from sullenness.and unrea- 
sonableness. ( Yes.) 
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may have the clue to much that 
eludes them in human nature, much 
that baffles and irritates and per- 
plexes them in their daily inter- 
course with their fellows. 

Handwriting groups itself into 
certain distinct types, and the mere 
dividing of specimens off into these 
type lines will at once give unusual 
insight as to human character. 

Large writing, the capitals rather 
flowing and sometimes elaborate or 
eccentric, which is graceful and yet 
not very legible, shows the posses- 
sion of tact and magnetism, of vigor 
and originality and desire for per- 
sonal recognition. To this type be- 
long singers and actors, some writ- 
ers and painters, all true orators, 
and the super-salesman. Attention 
to small detail is always irksome to 
these people, who are essentially 
organizers, promoters and visualiz- 
ers. Their interest must be kept at 
a high tension if they are to do 
good work. Such a writer will fail 
dismally if asked to deal with very 
inferior and stupid people, but will 
be a_ brilliant with those 
who are difficult for the more pro- 
saic type to handle. 


success 


Moderate sized handwriting, usu- 
ally inclined to the right, with mod- 
est capitals, a short t bar and firm 
pressure, the letters quite legible, is 
the indication sense and 
practical ability, without originality 
and usually without a pronounced 
personality. This is the opposite 
from the first type. It is the steady, 


of good 


persistent, usually good natured, 
companionable and normal individ- 
ual who will deal well and easily 
with routine and will find any job 
interesting which seems to promise 
a living. The ability to handle the 
unusual person is not possessed, but 
in compensation for this there is 
the ability to deal patiently and sen- 
sibly and good naturedly with the 
very ordinary. Such a person will 
never be unusual in any way, but 
will fit into the cog of life on which 
he or she is pinned, and will never 
be conscious that any effort or con- 
cession is involved in the assump- 
tion of that attitude. Obviously, the 
kind of work which these two types 
can perform is entirely dissimilar. 

Wide margins and all forms of 
unusual paragraphing are the indi- 
cations of extravagance, in some 
form or other. If united to the first 
type considered, love of pleasure is 
shown. If united to the second type 
considered, good taste, developed to 
such an extent that it is all but ar- 
tistic ability, is indicated. To the 
latter combination belong the small 
and unassertive interior decorators, 
the people who are “clever with the 
fingers,” the women who can dress 
on nothing a year and look as if 
they were turned out by a fashion 
expert. 

The inclination of the writing 
right and leftward and the perfectly 
upright form of writing are all indi- 
cations of the emotional and tem- 
peramental qualities of a writer. 


A. 


A 


a. 


ra 


LG 


On vt 


“-. 


4Y 


5. 


When the handwriting on the application blank shows any of these peculiar 
formations, do you know what traits of character are indicated? Miss 
Rice explains these particular examples in the accompanying article 
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Writing which leans far to the 
right is the evidence of the capacity 
for feeling emotion. This is usu- 
ally associated with the first type 
considered, and shows the capacity 
for inspiring personal attachment 
and of keeping loyalty. Just to what 
extent this is true will be determ- 
ined by the striking individuality of 
the capitai formations. If those 
formations are exceptional, even to 
the eye not trained to critically 
observe handwriting, that the writer 
is a person who is potentially the 
leader, the big personality which is 
needed everywhere, for the figure- 
head. 


Writing which leans far to the 
leftward is the indication of a 
nature with some of the elements 
of the one just considered, but 
submerged and repressed, either 
through some complex of self or 
through unfortunate training or un- 
usual circumstances. The leftward 
writing person always needs to be 
“brought out’ in some way or 
other. 

Some General Analyses 


Upright writing shows a fair 
amount of self satisfaction to which, 
however, there is united good tem- 
per, tolerance and patience. It is 
worth considering that fully two- 
thirds of the school teachers of this 
country write uprightly, although 
they have, naturally, come from all 
sorts of copy book masters. 

Heavy pressure is the indication 
of an interest in the material affairs 
of the world. Those who like nor- 
mal pleasures, who give’ some 
attention to the table, who like good 
clothes and the theatre, dancing and 
sports, are the users of heavy pres- 
sure. This is not the indication of 
evil traits at all, but neither would 
it be possible for a saintly character 
to use a heavy pressure. 

Light pressure is the indication of 
lack of intense interest in worldly 
things. It is to be noted that this 
is not, necessarily, a laudable state 
of affairs. A good many degener- 
ates, and the entirely impractical 
people who are no good to them- 
selves or anyone else, use a light 
pressure. On the other hand, the 
great preachers and teachers of the 
world do, Anyone who will 
note handwriting carefully, for no 
more than the six months suggested 
however, will have little trouble in 


too. 


(Continued on page 1928) 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


in a full page of The New York Times of October 14, 1924, said 


A large circulation may be too 
expensive. A small circulation may 
be profitable. When you can get 
both quantity and quality, you have 
acertainty of profitable investment, 
provided the thing advertised is 
worth advertising and the copy is 
intelligent. 


The character of the newspaper 
has as much—perhaps more—to do 
with the success of your advertising 
as the quantity of circulation. Users 
of space are not always discriminat- 
ing. Too many, in making up a list 
of out-of-town newspapers, take the 
line of least resistance, copying from 


Advertising Can 
Cost a Lot of Money 


Intelligently done it can make your fortune. 
Unintelligently done it may break you. 


a newspaper directory the news-- 


Morning —— Evening — Sunday 


paper having the largest circulation 
figures, and without knowledge of 
the real value of the medium as a 
selling force. 


In Philadelphia the Public Ledger 
has a circulation of 300,000 copies 
daily—that’s quantity. As to quality, 
it has always been known as the 
Philadelphia bible since 1836. It 
sticks in the same families genera- 
tion after generation, and no com- 
petitor has ever been able to dislodge 
it, no matter what he does or offers. 
Solely on its merits as a superior 
newspaper, it holds its place with 
no premium, cut rate or other in- 
ducement. 


Cy FA Cota” 


PUBLISHER 


LEDGER 


We agree with Mr. Curtis 


Character has a lot more to do with the success 
of advertising than quantity of circulation. The 
Quality Group has been spreading this doctrine 
for along, longtime and weare pleased to see Mr. 
Curtis so heartily indorse quality circulation. 


As Mr. Curtis says 


too many, in making up a list, do take the line 
of least resistance without the knowledge of 
the real value of the medium as a selling force. 
We are glad that Mr. Curtis fully indorses the 
value of quality circulation. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S oar WORLD'S WORK 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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We like to work 


for clients who 
value our good 
judgment as 
much as we do 
theirs. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Is it Right for a Jobber to Pay a Bonus 
On Long-Profit Lines? 


Plan of National Grocer Company to Get Salesmen to Push Lines that 
Make Money for Jobber, Rather than Dealer, Held Up to Criticism 


Sales Manager, 


HE article by Mr. Baird in 
the October issue on “The 


National Grocer Plan for 
Pushing the Most Profitable Lines,” 
brings up this question: Does the 
jobber best serve the interests of 
manufacturer, retailer, and con- 
sumer by allowing bonuses to: his 
salesmen on orders for high-profit 
lines? 

It is our firm belief that the job- 
ber performs an indispensable serv- 
ice in the economical distribution of 
merchandise and especially so for 
the cross-roads merchant. However, 
there is some doubt in my mind, 
and we think in the minds of a 
great many sales managers, that the 
jobbing trade as a whole conducts 
its business strictly along the lines 
of “service first and profit as a result 
of service,” when it adopts the pol- 
icy described by Mr. Baird. 

The Jobbers’ Duty 

This may savor of altruism, but 
we cannot overlook the fact that in 
performing a necessary service the 
jobber is bound to depend on his 
future profits from the whole- 
hearted, unbiased effort to supply 
the retailer with the fastest selling 
merchandise of the best quality 
obtainable at each price range; in 
other words, what the great bulk of 
the consuming public demands and 
will eventually get. 

Success in marketing a product 
would logically seem deserved by 
the manufacturer who so designed 
his product as to appeal most to the 
public taste and as a result of care- 
ful thought and economical manu- 
facturing methods had furnished the 
maximum of quality at the lowest 
price, then, lastly, by modern mer- 
chandising standardized that price 
throughout the country for the pro- 
tection of the unwary. 

Any manufacturer who has done 
this much and will then raise and 
risk sufficient capital to advertise 
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By L. W. Giellerup 


successfully his accomplishment to 
his millions of neighbors, has earned 
his success and has given some- 
thing of value to all of us. He has 
lightened the burden of the retailer 
and increased his sales and profits. 
If the product is as guaranteed, the 
consumer is better served and is 
relieved of the necessity of experi- 
menting with goods of doubtful 
merit or unknown quality. 


Reading between the lines of Mr. 
Baird’s article, cooperation with 
such a manufacturer results only in 
reduced profits for the jobber and 
for the very logical reason that 
increased volume on almost any 
article leads to price cutting by 
some jobbers and eventually by 
many retailers. The article explains 
at length that the natural tendency 
of the retailer to buy high-turnover 
lines is overcome by allowing job- 
bers’ salesmen bonuses on their 
sales of high-profit lines, such lines, 
we should naturally assume, being 
lower in volume possibilities by 
reason of the high return. Any 
manufacturer furthering the sales of 
his products by missionary work, 
advertising, direct-by-mail,  etc., 
must at one time or another have 
had this situation come to his at- 
tention. 


The Question of Turnover 


Of course, the whole thing re- 
volves about the much mooted sub- 
ject of turnover, and it has always 
seemed to us that the practice of 
encouraging salesmen to push high- 
profit lines and by inference, if not 
by spoken word, influence the dealer 
against high-turnover lower-profit 
lines, is simply the effort of the 
jobber to stem the tide of popular 
approval rightly belonging to a suc- 
cessful product. 

The question arises in my mind 
as to whether the effort would not 
be futile in the long run. A manu- 
facturer of keen mind and avowed 


W. G. Clark & Co., North Attleborough, Mass. 


purpose with a product of distinct 
merit, should be something to con- 
jure with and even if the sale of 
his product eventually could be 
slowed up, would not this be a step 
backward towards the days of un- 
known quality, deceit and general 
distrust of merchandise until many 
years had proved its worth? 


It is, of course, notorious that 
neither jobber nor retailer has much 
affection for the highly advertised 
line, but is high-turnover solely the 
result of advertising? In the same 
issue of “Sales Management” an 
article appears accompanied by the 
cut of a package of figs, which sold 
well on account of its distinctive 
label and not because of its being 
advertised or containing superior 
quality of fruit. Then there were 
articles which owed their sales vol- 
ume in some measure to the attrac- 
tive tags which were attached and 
not to the jobbers’ judgment of sal- 
abilty. They sold because the 
manufacturer did some careful 
thinking and spent some hard round 
dollars in research work. 


Considering the Consumer 


Most retailers know full well and 
upon occasion will admit that deal- 
ers’ helps, display matter, contain- 
ers, etc., even exclusive of consumer 
advertising, are the greatest assets 
their stores possess, and we have 
only to witness the present day 
stock of the corner druggist for 
proof of this statement. Can any 
of us deny that the consumer has 
profited by the manufacturers’ pub- 
licity work? Since, in the last analy- 
sis the consumer is the main object 
of our efforts to serve, anything 
contrary to his or her best interests 
cannot be of benefit to any along the 
line of distribution. 

We cannot but praise the fact 
that Mr. Behm’s men carefully 
examine a number of competing 
brands before selecting that which 
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is to be specially pushed, but as this 
extra sales work is to be done on 
the basis of additional profit, we 
cannot be entirely sure that their 
judgment is unbiased. On the other 
hand, if it transpires that out of the 
raft of material available they pick 
a winner which shows a better-than- 
average profit, eventually finding 
favor with the public, what hap- 
pens? The price suffers at the 
hands of other jobbers and finally 
retailers and our wholesaler per- 
force must find another brand to 
push after he has already selected 
and dropped the best one. 

If the jobber is to be the deciding 
factor as to what will sell and what 
will not, and if profit is to be the 
main excuse for such conclusions as 
he reaches, then the millions ex- 
pended yearly in makers’ copy are 
wasted and might better be given 
to the jobber in return for his co- 
operation. 


Can’t Control Buying Habits 


The gradual elimination of job- 
bers’ private brands indicates the 
inability of the wholesaler to main- 
tain control over the retailer’s buy- 
ing habits. According to authorities, 
in time of poor business private 
brands do not sell well, while the 
advertised lines keep up their vol- 
ume. The public refuses to accept 
the jobber’s brand even at a price 
lower than that of the advertised 
and known brand, and it is on the 
sales of the private brands that the 
jobber’s salesman generally receives 
his bonuses. 

The writer speaks from experi- 
ence. He endeavors to pilot the sales 
department of a concern that has 
manufactured an item of jewelry for 
almost fifty years, selling it through 
legitimate jobbing channels. He 
admits that it is a far cry from jew- 
elry to groceries, but there can be 
no doubt that what is inimical to 
the interests of a grocery jobber 
would certainly be of no benefit to 
jewelry jobber and vice versa. 

Our product does not sell into 
seven figures,-but it has a national 
distribution and is recognized by 
the trade as a leader in its field. Its 
quality and salability are never dis- 
puted and yet when we reduced the 
time for payment of our invoices by 
several months, many jobbers im- 
mediately discontinued it or neglec- 
ted it, although they had always 
found it a ready seller to the dealer. 
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Many who retained the line offered 
bonuses to salesmen on other lines 
which showed the house lengthier 
terms and better profits. Being 
stivied, our business naturally de- 
clined and we were forced to send 
missionaries into the retail trade. 

The writer has visited thousands 
of retailers and has seen for himself 
the results of this short-sighted pol- 
icy of pushing lines that are devoid 
of turnover possibilities. It simply 
results in glutted stocks and low- 
ered regard for the jobbing trade by 
the dealers. 

In the meantime, one of our com- 
petitors had broken loose from the 
jobber and offered his line direct to 
the dealers. His line had also suf- 
fered from salesmen’s bonuses, but 
being better than anything the job- 
ber now pushed, it found immediate 
success with the dealers. Naturally, 
the jobbers’ sales in this class of 
item fell off, and our sales still fur- 
ther, for the reason that the dealers 
having grown tired of searching for 
our goods under disguised labels, 
jobbers’ brands, etc., bought our 
competitor's line direct, even though 
it did not offer the variety and fine 
workmanship that ours did. Those 
jobbers who stuck by us gradually 
eliminated their brand names and 
special labels and concentrated on 


our goods and not in any instance 
did they fail to outsell our free 
competitor. 

We hold no brief for those who 
sell to the dealer direct, for we be- 
lieve the dealer is best served by the 
jobber, especially in outlying sec- 
tions. But, can we too strongly 
condemn the wholesaler who sends 
out his men wilfully to abuse the 
privilege which they possess of act- 
ing as advisers to their retail trade, 
in recommending for their purchase 
not those items which they know to 
have a better sale, but those goods 
the sale of which will show them 
more personal gain? Can any of 
them look his dealers squarely in 
the eyes and say that his judgment 
is unbiased? 

Turnover in the retail establish- 
ment expresses the law of supply 
and demand in no less measure than 
do the fluctuations of prices on the 
world’s exchanges and who can 
hope permanently to control them! 
The best article at the lowest pos- 
sible price for its quality will even- 
tually come into its own, and the 
bonus of the wholesaler to his sales- 
men can be nothing less than the 
admission of his desire to hold back 
a product in favor of a more slowly 
moving item at the expense of re- 
tailer and consumer. 


Larger Unit of Sale is Aim of 


Eastman - 


To stimulate Christmas business 
and to aid the dealer in making 
sales in larger units, the Eastman 
Kodak Company is featuring the 
“Brownie Gift Box” for the holiday 
trade. This consists of a Brownie 
camera, two rolls of film, a portrait 
attachment, a kodak album, a tube 
of kodak paste, a copy of “At Home 
with the Kodak,” and an instruction 
book, packed in a holiday box, and 
designed to retail at $5. The in- 
struction book contains a coupon 
good for a year’s subscription to 
“Kodakery.” 

The dealer is urged to fill out the 
coupon himself in the customer’s 
presence in order to obtain the 
name and address of the person 
who is to receive the camera for 
Christmas. These names may then 
be used for follow-up mailings after 
the holidays to sell the film and fin- 
ishing services of the dealer. 


‘Gift Box” 


The company has also prepared 
special advertising leaflets featuring 
the Brownie Gift Box, which are 
available to dealers for counter and 
direct mail use, to tie up with the 
page advertisements which are to 
be used in several well-known pub- 
lications for boys and girls. Special 
window display material has also 
been prepared. 


The sales plan built around this 
gift box shows how a_ product 
ordinarily sold in single units may 
be featured for Christmas in com- 
bination with a group of accessories 
to increase materially the amount 
of every unit of sale. This par- 
ticular arrangement has the advan- 
tage not only of suggesting to the 
shopper the “Kodaks for Christ- 
mas” idea, but it also promises a 
year around profit from supplies. It 
saves effort for the dealer by mov- 
ing sundries right with the camera. 
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The Wabash nM 
Valley Empire! . 


Wl Wha i 


. and manufacturing create 
$102,220,149 annually in the Wabash 
Valley Empire, according to government 
figures. 


The twelve Indiana and Illinois counties, 
of which Terre Haute is the buying point, 
comprise a market unit—singularly alive 
now to cultivation— admirably served by 
a single newspaper. 


Major and minor market coverage 


In the city of Terre Haute, the minor mar- 
ket, The STAR offers greater home cover- 
age and is depended upon by more women 
for store news than any other medium. 
These two facts are the high-points in a 
careful study of the Terre Haute market 
made by independent analysts. 


In the outer zone, the major market, 
The STAR covers a greater number of 
home units than any other newspaper. 


€ cobras Get all the facts. Place the Wabash Valley 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR Empire on your map for conquest in 1925. 


Rocky Mountain News 


Denver Tres | “THE TERREHAUTESTAR 


MUNCIE STAR 
TERREHAUTESTAR Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Marbridge Building, New York 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
QUALITY PUBLICATIONS Lytton Building, Chicago Times Building, Los Angeles 
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Figures— or Failure? 


Figures are “‘dry and uninteresting’’ only to those 
who can’t count over ten—or under a million. 


To most of us figures are daily bread, clothes and 
rent—we must “‘figger or fail.’”” The more we study the 
figures bearing on our business the better we understand 
that business. 


To all who do business in the Chicago market, adver- 
tising figures are of interest and value. They are even 
vital to success. Therefore, the figures showing how the 
world’s greatest merchants distribute their advertising 
among Chicago newspapers are important—very import- 
ant—to all sagacious business men. 


Distribution of Department Store Advertising among 
Chicago newspapers from January Ist to October 31, 1924: 


COMPARISON 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 
The Chicago Daily News 5,712,329 5,712,329 
The American . 2 562.0 )56 2 562, 056 
The Daily Tihuse a a 1, 977,080 
The Journal . . p Ab 1,451,669 
The Daily Herald- Examiner 680,701 
The Post... . a ale ae 584,439 
— Papers 
The Sunday Tribune . . . . 1,584,885 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner . 1,008,495 


The Daily News’ excess over next highest score 3,150,273 


From these figures, showing an increased margin of leadership on 
the part of The Daily News, it is evident that advertisers who ‘‘check 
up on results,’’ as these merchants do, are placing more and more of 
their business in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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When the Jobbers’ Salesmen Make 
or Break a Campaign 


How the Luther Grinder Company Insured Success of a Drive on a 
New Product by Lining Up the Jobbers’ Salesmen from the Start 


SALES campaign for the 
A Luther Grinder Company 

now in progress has made 
it necessary to increase production 
six times in a few weeks; it has 
necessitated the purchase of new 
plant equipment, and worked the 
factory five nights a week in an 
effort to keep up with orders for 
vises turned in by jobbers’ 


vises was positively not being done 
in the best hardware circles. 

“One of our first and most diffi- 
cult jobs was to get the jobber- 
salesmen to actually carry a sample 
and solicit business on this vise,” 
Mr. Hooper said. “Naturally, the 
jobber-salesmen’s first reaction was 
that they could see no reason for 


possible objections the salesmen 
offered to carrying samples. As 
carrying samples was the most im- 
portant part of the campaign, we 
are confident that the little sample 
cases are big factors in the success 

of the drive.” 
The sample cases are invoiced to 
the jobbers at a dollar and fifty 
cents each. After the sales- 


salesmen. 

In spite of the increased 
production, the factory is 
almost hopelessly behind 
on deliveries, and it is no 
longer possible to put the 
line in the hands of other 
jobbers, at least until the 
production department can 
see daylight. 

And all this while the 
political pot was threaten- 
ing to boil over and spill 
the beans all over the lot! 

To obtain such results it 
is only natural to look for 
a most unusual product. 
Something new and catchy 
—something that will grab 
and hold the interest of the 
average jobbers’ salesman, 
who must not forget his 
line of some fifty thousand 
or more items while he is 
pushing a new specialty. 

But to quote Van B. 
Hooper, sales manager for 
the Luther Grinder Com- 
pany: “There is nothing 
extraordinary about our 
vise, not even the price, 
that would inspire a dealer 
or jobber to wear out any 
pencils writing orders for them.” 


plan. 


Now a vise in a hardware store 
is about as prosaic an article as a 
keg of nails. Nothing to get excited 
over—no display possibilities to 
speak of—just an ordinary run-of- 
the-shelf article. If a customer 
makes up his mind to buy a vise, 
the dealer generally has one or two 
dusty ones tucked away out of sight 
somewhere which he will sell when 
called for. But the idea of pushing 
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[SPECIAL WOMCE 10 ALL SALESMER] 


We have recently placed a large stock order for Luther's New QUALI TY- 
BUILT vises, 


After carefully checking the sales results of other jobtvers and com 
ng this new vise with all others we are confident that it will be 
a BIG seller for us, 


Comparing each size with corresponding sizes of other makes we find 
this new LUTHER QUALITY-BUILT vise to be much heavier, have wider 
jaws (oversize), wider jaw opening, longer and deeper-cut steel feed 
ecrew, and a better finished product - - and lower priced than most 
others! 


{two special exclusive features are the BRONZE feed screw guide (ordi- | - 


Fo these are cast iron) and the specially designed “ribbed” or 


"panelled" slide bar which the manufacturers claim produces DOUBLE | 


STRENGTH in the most vital part of the vise. 


A special assortment (No. ¢) has been made up to introduce this line 
to the dealers - this assortment iscludes a substantial and attractive 
display stand free of chargs, and twelve vises - - priced at only 
$17,50 to dealer. 


We are sending a sample of the two inch size in a neat leather case 
to you by parcel post. Show this wonderful value to BYERY one of 
your customere - - sell at least one aseortment in every town - - 
you can do it! 


on can keep this vise for your personal we after you sell two No. 4] 
Assortments or 25 individual rises, 


wd 
After you have carried the vise around ene trip, be SURE to return 
the leather case, or we will have to charge you $1.50 for it - - for 
they are invoiced to us on memo account at this price! 
[lake thie your LEADER - - sell an order to EVERY dealer! | 

Yours for MORE sales, 

FRANKFURT EDY. 00, 


TRAM Tom Rost 


men finish using them, 
they are returned for 
credit. The next step was 
to set a quota for every 
salesman of the various 
jobbers who agreed to 
enter into the campaign. 
Twenty-five vises was the 
quota set. It was purposely 
low so that every salesman 
could make it, as it was 


almost certain that the 
salesmen would not stop 
selling vises once they 


were actually started car- 
rying the samples, even 
though they made _ the 
quota in a day or so. One 
salesman for one of the big 
jobbing houses sold more 
than four hundred vises in 
| a few weeks. 

As an incentive to aid 
the salesman in selling his 
quota quickly, the Luther 
Grinder Company stated 
that it would make each 
salesman a present of the 


EE 


When the jobbers sent out the sample vises to their salesmen, 
this multigraphed letter announced the addition of the line to 
their stocks and presented the terms of the salesmen’s quota 
The bracketed paragraphs were multigraphed in red. 


carrying around a ‘hunk of iron.’ 

“To overcome this objection we 
prepared a neat sample case to make 
it easy to carry one of the smaller 
vises. This case is closed or opened 
by three snap fasteners, and is 
carried by two strong leather han- 
dles. It weighs approximately seven 
pounds. The salesman can quickly 
open it and have the vise on dis- 
play before his customer in a jiffy. 
This case seemed to overcome all 


sample vise as soon as he 
reached his quota. 

To make it easy for the 
salesman to get the deal- 
er’s order, a small linen tag 
was attached to each vise. This 
tag carried information regarding 
the numbers, sizes, weights and 
dealer’s net prices. The tag turned 
out to be one of the most important 
features of the campaign, because it 
gave the salesman all the informa- 
tion needed. It was not necessary 
to thumb through a big catalog for 
the information. 

When the jobbers sent out the 
samples to their salesmen, they also 
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mailed a special, two-color, multi- 
graphed letter announcing the addi- 
tion of the new line of vises to their 
stocks, urging the salesmen to make 
a drive on the vise. This letter 
explained the terms of the quota, 
and told the salesmen that they 
could keep the sample vise after 
making their quota. These letters 
were prepared and printed by the 
Luther Grinder Company on the 
jobbers’ stationery. Special envelope 
inserts were furnished for the job- 
bers’ use in backing up the sales- 
men. Colored catalog pages were 
prepared and furnished to jobbers. 
Shortly after the campaign was 
under way a special follow-up letter 
was mailed to all the jobbers’ sales- 
‘ ‘ ’ men, and as the campaign pro- 
What 1s our investment In gressed, numerous letters were con- 
yi stantly sent out, playing one jobber 

against another. 


S alesmen’s samples? Special Assortment Offered 


“\WVe worked up a special assort- 
ment and a display stand which was 


ALESMEN’S samples while on given free with an order for vises. 


¥ The psychology of offering a well- 
the road are constantly in danger rounded assortment, together with 


unavoidable danger of loss, damage, the display stand on which to dis- 
play the vises properly, seemed to 
theft. work favorably on the drive and 
was responsible for the bulk of the 
business,” explained Mr. Hooper. 


Don’t risk your znvestmenttoo. North 


. . >] 
America Commercial Travelers Bag- “Our quota for jobbers was set 
gage Insurance covers the samples at twenty-five times the number of 
erage | | f th salesmen traveled by the jobber. 
of an individual salesman or o € Not one salesman has fallen down 
entire force. on his quota, and the average job- 
ber has sold out his quota and tele- 
At small cost you can protect your- graphed repeat niche a few weeks 
- " sie, sill le ‘ ted after the campaign got under way. 
self against loss 0 the money investe “While it is impossible to give 


in salesmen’s samples. figures on the actual number of 
vises sold, it is interesting to note 
that one jobber sold more vises in 
ten days of this drive than he had 
sold in the previous two years, 
many other jobbers have had equal 


Insurance Company of success—some even better.” 


“We feel that this little campaign 


e of ours proves that the business is 
North America always to be had if you ask for it, 


and if you inject something definite 


Ask your Agent or Insurance Broker 
to get you this protection 


PHILADELPHIA into the campaign. Furthermore, it 
**The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company™ seems to prove that the jobbers 
salesmen can sell anything they 
BA BWRWRBRBARERE ESE ESEEEBBBBSERBSBABBWBWBWBWRBBWSBBWRBWBVBWBVBVeseeSeSsssaae'’ en . ‘ e : 
lneurenee CQommeny of North Americas start out to sell if you make it inter- 
eitdolshio’ Pe, tent. X12 esting for them—and make it easy 
ade a, Pa., Dept. X12 e » 
” to carry a sample and show the 
NaMe .... ...--. ---- ---- ---- 3-3 = enon n nnn nnn n ww ence ecnnn cocccccccoccccccce ‘i e 
product. The average manufacturer 
DRO A i icas cu cicbaeccnnsins aoe eee nc aeninn aes eeee eeence eeee ean wees uous ‘ ° ; 
a does not appreciate the great selling 
RE cicccceccuendcedsuci nk enue eee ee eee —_ ‘ . . "9 ; 
on to your - " sic a 
Seaieed Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance pow er ot the jobbe r salesmen 


throughout the country.” 
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The Developed Mr. Holding 


Mr. Holding kept shop, in the old days, at High 
and Walnut streets. He sold wares of quality. At 
the other end of town lived Mrs. Boardman. All 
her life she traded with Holding. He was the 
distributor of most things she needed. Her first 
purchase was made through the endorsement of 
a friend. Now her married daughters trade with 
Mr. Holding’s sons. 


Buying habits have not changed. More than a 
million women buy trade-marked wares through 
the endorsement of a friend—Good Housekeeping. 
Its good word brings together maker, retailer 
and consumer—with thousands of future married 
daughters to buy from the same sources as their 
mothers. Its advertising pages make more profits 
for manufacturer and merchant, through increased 
sales. A good salesman, is 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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The Goddess of the Reception 
Room 


How Good Business is Lost When Incapable Subordinates 
Are Allowed to Judge the Worth of a Visitor’s Mission 


By E. C. McAnley 


N advertising agency in Pitts- 
A burgh recently lost an oppor- 
tunity to secure a lucrative 
account because the information 
clerk in the reception room was too 
inquisitive. 

An eastern glass manufacturer 
had been experimenting for several 
months on a new line of hand 
painted glass lamp shades, and the 
development work had reached such 
a stage that an advertising cam- 
paign for dealers seemed advisable. 

The manufacturer secured the 
names of two advertising agencies 
in Pittsburgh and as he was anxious 
to discuss all of the phases of the 
merchandising and advertising 
problem personally, made a trip to 
Pittsburgh to select the agency and 
get started on the campaign. 

He had, of course, secured infor- 
mation about these two agencies 
before calling on them. He first 
approached the one which appar- 
ently enjoyed the best standing. In 
relating his experience here he said, 
“Naturally I expected to give my 
name and business to the clerk in 
the outer office, but I don’t believe 
an investigator for a credit rating 
agency ever put me through a more 
thorough catechism than this young 
lady. About the only question she 
did not ask me was ‘Are you wear- 
ing your red flannels?’ 

“After I had given her all the in- 
formation she seemed to want, she 
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suggested that I might not want to 
see the president of the agency, but 
one of his assistants. This added 
the last straw and I excused myself 
with the suggestion that I did not 
know they were too busy to enter- 
tain the idea of taking on new busi- 
ness or I should not have bothered 
them. 

“When I went to the other 
agency, a young man asked me my 
name and whom I wished to see. 
Without further ado he called the 
head of the agency and this gentle- 
man came out of his office to greet 
me. In less than it took me to 
answer half of the questions the girl 
in the first office had asked, I was 
discussing my business and outlin- 
ing merchandising plans with this 
agency head. 

“Some executives might be in- 
clined to consider this an exagger- 
ated incident, one that might never 
happen again, yet within half an 
hour’s ride of this writer’s office, 
there are dozens of concerns where- 
in the casual visitor will receive al- 
most the same sort of treatment as 
this manufacturer did at the first 
agency.” 

Executives of the National Cash 
Register Company still recall the 
drastic change in policy instituted 
by the late John H. Patterson in 
regard to the reception of visitors to 
the N. C. R., particularly as applied 


to those who called for the purpose 
of discussing business. 

The reformation was_ brought 
about because a machinery salesman 
had been unable to see the purchas- 
ing agent. This man had made sev- 
eral trips through the factory and 
had several suggestions as to the 
improvement of manufacturing 
methods he wanted to discuss, inci- 
dent of course to the installation of 
special machinery he was selling. 
But he had never been granted per- 
mission to tell his story. 

Disgusted with the treatment he 
received, he wrote a personal letter 
to Mr. Patterson. When it was re- 
ceived, one of the company cars was 
sent to the salesman’s hotel and he 
was brought to the factory. Pat- 
terson listened to his story, checked 
up the statements he had made, and 
issued instructions that the machin- 
ery be purchased. Then the fun 
began. 

Calling in his plant maintenance 
man, he made plans for a special 
room given over entirely to business 
visitors at the factory. Absolute 
instructions were issued that no 
man was to be turned away from 
the factory without talking to the 
man he wanted to see. It was as 
much as a man’s job was worth to 
refuse to see a caller. 

A Change of Policy 

Every visitor was invited to take 
a trip through the factory under the 
direction of an experienced guide, 
and urged to visit the department 
in which he was the most inter- 
ested. Special prizes were offered 
for suggestions that might be adop- 
ted in manufacturing methods, im- 
provement of the product, or change 
of working conditions. Within a 
few weeks one salesman made a 
suggestion for a change in plating 
operations which eventually saved 
the N. C. R. thousands of dollars. 


A special booklet was printed in 
which were listed the purchases of 
the N. C. R. over a period of a year, 
and the use to which each material 
was put. If a salesman was un- 
necessarily delayed in seeing his 
man, he was entertained at lunch- 
eon, and after his call was finished 
a company car placed at his dis- 
posal to take him to his next inter- 
view. 

Another exaggerated example, 
one might say, yet this policy has 
redounded to the benefit of the N. 
C. R. to such an extent that it is 
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What Does Your 
Advertising Do? 


Getting the goods sold is the object of advertising. Not just 
letting people know that the goods exist, but doing something to 
send them on their way from manufacturer to consumer. 


The president of a company manufacturing a widely-distributed 
cleansing preparation says in a recent letter: 


‘*The Christian Science Monitor is working wonders for us in 
many of the large cities in establishing our product with the 
retail trade, and we feel that our advertising in it is the most 
resultful that we have ever enjoyed in any publication.”’ 


More than 9,000 retail advertising accounts are today on the 
books of the Monitor. These accounts are located in 400 cities of 
the United States, Canada and other countries. Our files contain 
many letters from manufacturers saying that Monitor advertising 
helps to move their goods off the dealer’s shelves— having already 
helped to put them on those shelves. 


Would you like to know how and why the Monitor gives these 
results? Information, specific instances, circulation details, will 
gladly be supplied by any of the following offices: 


Boston, 107 Falmouth St. New York, 270 Madison Ave. 


Lonpon, 2 Adelphi Terrace CHICAGO, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 
Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. SAN FRANCIscO, 625 Market St. 
Los ANGELES, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. SEATTLE, 763 Empire Bldg. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL Dairy NEWSPAPER Memser A. B. C. 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 


tory losing orders because it 


takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money thut you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facte- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 


If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why _ enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 


“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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not at all unusual for the purchasing 
agent to receive letters from sales- 
men at distant points telling him of 


some innovation that might be 
profitably adopted in N. C. R. 
methods. At any rate the cash reg- 


ister company is not passing up any 
bets when it comes to getting new 
ideas. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago we 
had to resort to tricks to get to buy- 
ers,” said a veteran salesman when 
he was asked to tell of his experi- 
ence in getting by the gate in the 
reception room. “One of the first 
jobs I had was the sale to merchants 
of a special machine they did not 
want to hear about. Just to men- 
tion its name either to the merchant 
or to his clerks was equivalent to 
waving a red flag in the face of a 
bull. Every one of the salesmen 
was given a large umbrella and on 
the inside of the umbrella a chart 
of the machine and a photograph 
were rolled. I’d walk into a store 
with the umbrella hooked over my 
arm and after a few moments’ con- 
versation, push a little snap and the 
umbrella would open and the chart 
unroll. If I was lucky I woud get 
a chance to tell my story; if not, 
I had to work fast in order to get 
out with a whole skin.” 


Banks Have Changed Policy 

Conditions haven’t changed a 
great deal except instead of resort- 
ing to cave-man tactics, the execu- 
tives are hidden away in private 
offices, and have delegated the au- 
thority to decide whether a man’s 
message is important or not to a 
telephone operator or an office boy. 
It would be my guess that more 
money is lost in the reception room 
of the average business than the 
executives have any idea of. 

A few years ago it was next to 
impossible for the ordinary deposi- 
tor in a large bank to approach the 
officers to talk business. Usually 
the president and other executives 
entered their sanctums early in the 
morning, and the doors 
guarded by uniformed watchmen 
all during the day. This policy of 
hiding from the public has, how- 
ever, undergone a marked change. 


were 


There are few large financial in- 
stitutions in the country today 
wherein the directing heads do not 
have their desks out in the open and 
the only dividing line between the 
officers and the 
flimsy railing. 


depositors is a 
There must be some 


way of distinguishing between the 
president of a bank and the boot- 
black on the corner who keeps his 
account there. The railing serves 
the purpose. 

It is no indication of the import- 
ance of a man’s message when he 
enters an office quietly and requests 
an interview with the executive in 
the private office. Certainly he is 
there on legitimate business. To 
send him away without the cour- 
tesy of an interview is like cutting 
off one’s nose to spite his face. 

Hetty Green could never have 
been called a_ splendidly gowned 
woman. But many a financier in 
Wall Street shook a little in his 
shoes when the information clerk 
brought in word that the little old 
lady cheaply dressed in_ black 
waited to see him. She could make 
or break him and outward appear- 
ance meant little or nothing to her. 

Judging by Appearance 

This habit of judging the import- 
ance of a business message by the 
exterior of the messenger deliver- 
ing it is a dangerous one to acquire, 
and therein lies the danger of dele- 
gating to a subordinate the final 
decision as to whether the little gate 
to the inner office shall be opened. 
Inexperienced people are inclined to 
judge too much by exteriors. 

Just recently this writer called on 
the sales promotion manager of a 
nationally known sporting goods 
manufacturer. A very charming 
young lady guards the gate. I had 
previously phoned and made an ap- 
pointment, yet when I presented 
my name, without taking the 
trouble to send it in, she politely 
informed me that this gentleman 
was busy and suggested that I re- 
turn some time the following week. 
She was nonplussed when informed 
that an interview had been arranged. 
Had I not paved the way my time 
would have been wasted. It is im- 
possible to estimate how many men 
are turned away each day by this 
goddess of the reception room. 
Likewise how much valuable infor- 
mation this man is losing by hiber- 
nating in his office. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, is located several blocks 
from the interurban station. No 
matter what a man’s business may 
be, the man at the front office 
makes it a point to see that he is 
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entertained while waiting, and if 
possible shown over the factory. 
After the interview is finished a car 
is at his disposal to take him to the 
station. Here also the policy is well 
established that every caller who 
may be a potential customer, or 
carry a message of unusual import, 
shall not go away unheard. 

In the office of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, New York City, any man 
who has real business to discuss 
(and that does not mean he has to 
talk only in units of millions of 
dollars) has ready access to the 
office of Otto Kahn, internationally 
known financier. Of course, it is 
necessary to talk first with his sec- 
retary, but the man in the reception 
room knows full well that it is busi- 
ness suicide to turn away unheard 
the men and women who have busi- 
ness to discuss. He lets those 
better able to judge decide whether 
the caller’s story is worth while. 


The Executive Himself Decides 


It is noticeable, as one goes about 
calling on various business concerns, 
that those enjoying the most 
marked success are those who have 
the latch string hanging outside. To 
rebuff one caller may often result in 
the loss of thousands of dollars in 
profit. 

An ever growing number of large 
organizations have adopted as a 
definite policy the idea of placing 
their reception room in charge of a 
middle aged man, diplomatic, well 
spoken, and courteous. His sole 
function is to make the caller feel 
at home, and in no wise to judge 
whether he shall or shall not be 
heard, That important duty is dele- 
gated entirely to the executive to 
be interviewed, and daily the im- 
portance of listening to all who call 
is being recognized by the dwellers 
in private offices. 

The vice president and general 
manager of an_ internationally 
known concern recently said, “If I 
had my way about it, there would 
be no such a thing as private offices, 
and the closer a directing executive 
has his desk to the entrance of his 
business, the more able he is to keep 
his finger on the pulse of the busi- 
ness. But so long as private offices 
must be, one never to be violated 
rule in this organization is that the 
door shall not be closed to those 
who believe they have something 
interesting to tell us.” 


Build On Your 
Dealer’s Local Prestige 
with ardva 
e 


GOOD dealer is jealous of his own standing in 


the community. He feels that his customers 
know him better than they know you—and often he 
is right. 

But whether he is right or wrong there is more 
profit working with him than against him. 

Applied Direct Advertising is the only way in 
which your national reputation, existing in the 
million minds that you cannot meet, can be rein- 
forced by the dealer’s local prestige on a basis that 
enhances both your profits. 

a.d.a localizes, personalizes and_individualizes 
your advertising to consumers, thereby enlisting the 
hearty co-operation of the dealer, even to sharing the 
expense. 

And it does this without surrendering a vestige of 
the sales control which you may have spent large 
sums to attain through national advertising. 

If you are a manufacturer selling nationally 


through dealers, investigate a.d.a. An inquiry in- 


& 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Applied Direct Advertising 
Cleveland, Ohio 


volves no obligation. 
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= Magazine Advertising ; 


(That's just what the Amsajcar 
| 


 armcegae advertising at newspaper 
rates—high-speed color printing 
that is a revelation—editorial content 
that insures maximum reader interest 
——the largest evening circulation in 
Chicago— 


These and other elements that 
determine advertising produc- 
tiveness are secured by advertisers 
using the American Home Journal, 


the Weekly Magazine of the 


Chicago Evening American. 


The American Home Journal is cir- 
culated every Saturday with the 
Chicago Evening American. It has 
a circulation of more than 450,000. 
That means approximately 1,500,000 
readers. It costs about one-tenth of a 
cent each to reach them. 
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¢ at Newspaper Rates 


maican Home Journal offers) 


| 
Advertisers find full-sized newspaper 
| color pages immensely profitable. 

They permit of illustrative treatment 
that moves merchandise. 


Advertisers who have not yet used 
such color pages in the national field 
are offered a splendid opportunity to 
fully test their value in a single rich 
territory through the American Home 
Journal. 


Compare the rates of four-color 
pages in magazines with those of the 
| American Home Journal and you will 
appreciate the exceptional low-cost 
opportunity that this medium offers. 


If you want to sell Chicagoans, sell 
them with four-color pages in the 


AMERICAN HOME JOURNAL 


The Weekly Magazine of the Chicago Evening American 


For rate card and sample copies address Eastern Office 


W. M. NEWMAN, 1007 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 2 Columbus Circle, New York 
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REACHING A MARKET 
THAT WILL RESPOND 


HEN the more than 550,000 subscribers of BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS read it, they are shimhing 


about sheiry homes. 


It is read by both husband and wife because it appeals 
to their sentiment for a real home. 


It causes them to discuss painting, roofing, decorating 
—furnishing. It creates a desire for a better home 


and surroundings. 


It goes right into the home with such friendly helpful- 
ness that the whole family feels its influence. 


This receptive audience will read your message because 
it can and does buy good values. 


Complete information on this market will be furnished 
upon request. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher - - - Des Moines, lowa 
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Smaller Issues and More of Them for 
“Sales Management” Readers 


Ambitious 1925 Editorial Program Includes New “Better Sales 
Literature’’ Section by S. Roland Hall and Territory Activity Review 


EGINNING January 10 you 
will receive “Sales Manage- 
ment” every other Saturday, 
instead of at the first of the month. 
This change is made following a 
poll of 300 of the oldest subscrib- 
ers, who voted for breaking up the 
present bulky issue, into two lighter 
and smaller issues, so that each 
issue can be more quickly digested, 
carried about more easily, and most 
important of all, make news it con- 
tains more timely and usable. 


Another important advantage of 
the new plan is that it more evenly 
distributes over the month the read- 
ing a sales manager has to do. The 
present publication date is the first 
of the month, which is the peak 
period so far as a sales manager's 
reading is concerned. Most of the 
trade papers he receives are issued 
then. The same is true of the gen- 
eral business magazines such as 
“System,” “Business,” “Nation’s 
3usiness,” etc. It is also true of 
the popular magazines which he 
reads, as well as a number of the 
financial magazines. It is always 
a problem with a busy sales or 
advertising executive to find time to 
read, and it is absolutely impossible 
for him to find enough time to read 
the magazines properly that come 
to his desk the first of the month. 
It is therefore to your advantage to 
have the magazine arrive at more 
convenient periods. 


“cc 


Creates New Weekly Medium 


There are also some of our read- 
ers who take several publications in 
what we call “the sales and adver- 
tising” field. When “Sales Manage- 
ment” was started in 1918, the only 
other important magazine in this 
field was “Printers’ Ink Weekly.” 
However, “Printers’ Ink Monthly” 
was started in 1919 and the “Ad- 
vertising Fortnightly” in 1923. 
Where there were once only two 
important magazines there are now 
four, all much bigger in_ size 
and all requiring more time to read. 
In order to spread this reading over 
the month, “Sales Management” 


will be issued on alternate weeks 
with “Advertising and Selling Fort- 
nightly.” 

This plan of issue not only makes 
it much better for the subscriber, 
but it accomplishes another import- 
ant purpose: the creation of a new 
weekly medium to reach sales and 
advertising executives, without add- 
ing to the amount of reading a sales 
and advertising executive has to do. 
The present circulation of “Sales 
Management” is about 14,000 cop- 
ies. The present circulation of 
“Advertising and Selling  Fort- 
nightly” is around 7,500 copies. The 
combined publications thus have a 
gross circulation of 21,500 copies, 
with a concentrated weekly cover- 
age of all the more important man- 
ufacturing establishments and their 
advertising agencies. 


Will Review Business Conditions 


seginning with the January 10 
issue we will include with the first 
issue of each month a tabloid review 
of business conditions in the more 
important sales territories by terri- 
tories. This feature will be printed 
on a special green stock, and the 
territories that are especially active 
will be brought out in red ink. The 
data included in this feature will be 
different from the reports of Bab- 
son, Brookmire, Federal Reserve 
3oard and other organizations, in 
that it will concern itself only with 
sales making factors—in_ other 
words, a special effort will be made 
in territories which Babson and 
srookmire report as suffering from 
poor business, to show that condi- 
tions are not nearly so bad as the 
salesmen in the territory imagine 
them to be. 

As a matter of fact, the difference 
between business and bad 
business, as reported in economic 
services, seldom varies fifteen per 
cent. There are salesmen who read 
reports that business in their ter- 
ritory is “off” and assume that this 
is ample excuse for not sending in 
any business at all. It will be the 
aim of this new feature to keep our 


good 


subscribers supplied with sufficient 
facts from every territory which 
they can use in encouraging sales- 
men in “poor” territories, and 
checking up on the production from 
“good” territories. 

Another particularly helpful edi- 
torial feature that will start in Jan- 
uary will be a monthly review of 
current sales literature, to be edited 
by S. Roland Hall, the well known 
advertising agent. Through the co- 
operation of the subscribers to 


“Sales Management” and_ several 
hundred printers, Mr. Hall will 
receive every out-of-the-ordinary 


piece of sales literature issued. 

The most suggestive of these 
pieces will be faithfully reproduced 
in rotogravure effect, and Mr. Hall 
will tell how it was used, the re- 
sults accomplished and comment 
upon it in his own inimitable way. 
There will probably be between 
eight and sixteen pages in the Hall 
section which will run every other 
issue, alternating with the new sales 
territorial conditions report. His 
idea will be to help you to make 
your sales literature more produc- 
tive. 


Other Features to Be Added 


Mr. Hall needs no introduction 
to the readers of “Sales Manage- 
ment.” He is best known for his 
several very valuable books on sales 
and advertising subjects. These 
include “Advertising Handbook,” 
“Handbook of Sales Management,” 
“Retail Selling and Advertising” 
and “Handbook of Business Cor- 
respondence.” He is also the author 
of a series of talks on “Better Sell- 
ing” and “Better Letters.” 

For a number of years Mr. Hall 
was connected with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. He 
was with the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company as advertising man- 
ager. At one time he was adver- 
tising manager of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, and at the 
present time is in the advertising 
agency business, serving a number 
of clients in widely different fields. 
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ments of Dartnell books. 
issue which you are holding! 


Volume I 
Oct. 1918 to Sept. 1919 
Volume II 
Volume III 
Volume IV 
Volume V 
Oct. 1923 to June 1924 


Volume VII (six issues) 
July 1924 to Dec, 1924 


Bureau of Circulations. 


volume. 


copies of Volume VI. 


How’ Sales Management’ 
Has Grown 


The first issue of “Sales Management” was published 
October, 1918, and consisted of sixteen pages withcut any 
cover. It carried no advertising other than a few announce- 
Compare this with the present 


steadily growing amount of editorial matter which you 
have been getting for your $3.00. 


Oct. 1919 to Sept. 1920 
Oct. 1920 to Sept. 1921 
Oct. 1921 to Sept. 1922 


Oct. 1922 to Sept. 1923 
Volume VI (nine issues) 


It will be noticed that Volume V was concluded in June 
instead of September, as formerly. This change was made 
on account of the difficulty of bringing twelve of the pres- 
ent issues into a convenient volume, and also in order to 
make the volume end with the audit period of the Audit 
This issue concludes Volume VII. 


Volume VIII will start with the January issue and will 
end with the June 27 issue, making thirteen issues to the 
There will be two volumes a year. 
of bound volumes will remain at $6.00 each. 
volume reserve stock is now exhausted, excepting a few 
Bound volumes of the present Vol- 
ume VII will be ready in January. 


The figures below show the 


Editorial Advertising 
(Pages) (Pages) 
177 139 
265 346 
324 312 
269 293 
532 680 
546 686 
400 424 


The price 
All bound 


He is a member of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and has occasionally contribu- 
ted to “Sales Management.” If you 
have any samples of sales literature 
—and this includes catalogues, sales 
letters, broadsides, price lists, flyers, 
sales manuals, envelope stuffers—in 
fact anything that is printed or 
written for the purpose of selling or 
helping to sell—send it in to us. 
Mr. Hall will be glad to have it. 


Other features are being planned 
which will be announced from time 
to time during the year. The edi- 
torial department will lend every 
effort to make the magazine one 
hundred per cent more _ helpful, 
and one hundred per cent more use- 
ful to you. Such an ambitious plan 
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necessarily calls for a much larger 
editorial budget next year, but we 
believe that the most important 
phase of modern business is finding 
a market and selling to it. Any 
expense incurred in gathering data 
that will help a sales manager to 
increase the sales of his business is 
thus more than justified. 


We also believe that our subscrib- 
ers are quite willing to pay more for 
a magazine that will be more valu- 
able and more useful to them. So 
we are increasing the subscription 
price from $3.00 for twelve issues, 
to $4.00 for twenty-six issues, to 
provide some of the additional funds 
that will be needed to carry through 
our program of increased usefulness. 
This increase in price goes into 


effect the first day of January. Sub- 
scriptions at the present $3.00 rate, 
however, will be accepted up to 
that date. 

Nearly three hundred letters were 
received from subscribers in re- 
sponse to a general letter sent out 
asking them if they favored the 
change and if they would be will- 
ing to pay more for a better and 
more usable magazine. Nearly all 
of the replies favored the change, 
and the opinion was general that 
the subscription price of “Sales 
Management” was a small matter 
compared with its utility value. As 
one reader expressed it: “ ‘Sales 
Management’ is so good now that 
I don’t see how you can possibly 
make it any better, but if you can 
get out a magazine that will give 
me even one idea in each issue that 
I can pass on to my salesmen or 
use in my advertising, I am quite 
willing to pay a dollar a copy for it.” 


Subscription is Smallest Cost 


Another subscriber said: “What 
we pay you for the subscription is 
the smallest part of the cost of tak- 
ing ‘Sales Management.’ The big 
cost is the investment in time de- 
voted to reading it, not only my 
time but the time of my associates, 
and the members of the sales de- 
partment. If you can make the 
time given over to reading ‘Sales 
Management’ more productive, cer- 
tainly we won't kick at any reason- 
able price.” 

Space will not permit our publish- 
ing the opinions held by those of 
our readers who so kindly cooper- 
ated in this poll, nor even quote 
excerpts from all the letters. In the 
main they were pretty much the 
same. However, some of the view- 
points are interesting. Some sales 
managers wrote that they were in 
favor of the move because it would 
force them to do more reading. 
They admitted they ought to read 
more than they did, but there was 
always that persuasive little devil 
whispering to them that they were 
too busy to read. 

“IT believe,’ wrote E. F. Cham- 
bless, sales manager for A. G. 
Morse, the candy people, “that your 
issuing the magazine every two 
weeks would unconsciously force 
readers like myself to read more of 
your material. very time he re- 
ceived a new issue he would dig 
into it. And the more often you 
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31 years of steady 


growth 


Equipping for 


greater service 


CHICAGO 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
123 W. Madison St. 
NEW YORK 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
342 Madison Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 
A. D. McKinney 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


R. R. RING 
Palace. Bldg. 


oto ano 


Looking Ahead to the : 
Largest Publishing Plant 
in the South 


ROM a small farm paper, established in 1893, 

Southern Ruralist has grown to a present circula- 

tion exceeding 400,000 net paid guaranteed, in 
homes that reach from Texas to Maryland. Now it 
contemplates further progress, the first important step in 
which will be erection of a magnificent new home. 


. A site has already been purchased, 280 ft. by 366 ft. in size, 


in one of the best industrial sections of Atlanta. Here will 
be constructed, within the immediate future, the largest and 
most complete publishing plant in the South. The build- 
ing itself will be a beautiful concrete, terra cotta and tile 
structure of Spanish mission design. The equipment will 
be of approved modern type, including the largest magazine 
press owned by any farm publication in the southern terri- 
tory. 


We are proud of this prospective home and the growth it 
stands for. It tells better than words that Southern Rural- 
ist is going steadily ahead. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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¢ Save % His Time 


By Renting Sales Cars 


Your sales cars should NOT be a substitute for a 
full day’s selling or well-planned routes. Yet thou- 
sands of salesmen operating company cars do not 
make their first call until 10 or 11 a. m. About 3 p. m. 
they dash for headquarters or some distant city. The 
average salesman with a high powered car just doesn’t 
“stay out” among the trade for a full day’s work. 


Failure to analyze this tendency and your sales car 
abuses encourages this insidious loss. Company cars, 
or personal car allowances, are frequently extravagant 
in comparison to time saved and sales results. To 
provide no automotive transportation is often more 
costly. 

Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System of renting sales 
cars offers a practical remedy—in eighteen of your 
best states. Your men can cover territories from 50 
important cities without waste driving. Between 
cities, Pullmans for night jumps mean fresh men and 
early starts at the next Saunders System station! Our 
trip vouchers, showing hours, dates and miles driven, 
help your men “stay out” and their paying on a mile- 
age basis gives them a definite appreciation of car 
operating costs. Supplemented by rail rates, our serv- 
ice nets you the lowest possible traveling expense and 
preserves the advantages of motorized selling. 


An automobile is, to salesmen, at times a distinct 
asset. At other times it is a liability. It is only 
through Saunders System rental plan that a salesman 
can acquire an automobile when it will be an asset 
and at the same time dispense with it when it will be 
a liability, doing both at frequent intervals. 


Saunders System rents both gear-shift and Ford 
Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars at low per mile 
rates. Each salesman drives privately, a clean, new, 
splendid running car with standard insurance protect- 
ing you against liability, fire, theft, collision and prop- 
erty damage above $15. You have no investment, 
repair or supervision expense. 


May we send you our booklet ‘‘Answers 
to Questions,’ suggesting how to use 
Saunders System in your selling plan? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 209 Saunders Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


SAUNDERS 


In 50 Cities 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham (2) 
Bessemer 
Mobile 
Montgomery (2) 
Tuscaloosa 

COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Pueblo 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta (2) 

ILLINOIS 
Galesburg 
Moline 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
Springfield 

INDIANA 
Evansville 
Indianapolis (2) 
New Albany 

IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des Moines 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville (2) 


KANSAS AND MISSOURI 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Omaha (2) 
OHIO 
Akron 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland 
Columbus (3) 
Dayton 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (2) 
Memphis 
Nashville (2) 
TEXAS 
Houston 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee (2) 
Sheboygan 


OTHERS BEING ADDED 
SR eral RRR RRS eR AR MARA PE EP 


can get us to dig into ‘Sales Man- 
agement’ the more we are going to 
read it. I know from experience 
that I would read more of the two 
issues than I do of the present 
monthly issue. Your magazine is 
made up entirely of the most 
aggressive and modern selling ideas 
and I would feel sorry for the sales 
executive today who says that your 
magazine did not have articles of 
great interest to him.” 


Easier to Carry 


Another often expressed note in 
the letters was that the smaller 
issues would make it easy for the 
sales executive to fold the magazine 
up and slip it into his pocket as he 
used to do before it got growing 
pains. However, some of our 
friends got the impression that our 
reference to getting the magazine 
out in a smaller size meant a smal- 
ler page size, and lost no time to 
register their protest. “Maybe the 
idea of reducing the size of your 
magazine would be a good thing,” 
reads a letter from H. G. Doering, 
manager of advertising and_ sales 
promotion for the Truscon Labora- 
tories of Detroit, “but how many 
men these days carry magazines 
around in their pocket? The pocket 
size was all right in its day, but 
now most of us drive around in 
Fords (ye gods!) and we can’t drive 
a Ford and read a magazine at the 
same time. Keep ‘Sales Manage- 
ment’ its present size; it has the 
advantage of showing cuts legibly 
and permits the use of a larger size 
type and type display.” 

Our old friend, Walter Wyman, 
has no compunction about sitting on 
our pet ideas. But even Walt is for 
the more frequent issue hands down. 
He is the very-much-on-the-job 
sales manager for Carter’s Ink, and 
writes: “There is room for a greater 
number of issues of ‘Sales Manage- 
ment, whether they are larger or 
smaller. I hope you will make it 
a weekly, because there is a lot of 
good stuff in each issue.” 

A number of others see it the 
same way. They say in their let- 
ters that they find “Sales Manage- 
ment” valuable to them in their 
work, and if it came out twice as 
often as it does now they would no 
doubt find it twice as valuable. To 
sum up the whole story we might 
quote George Whyte of the Mac- 
Whyte Company, Kenosha, who 
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Sunday, too, the Glob 
is the big influence in the 49* State 


UNDAY, as well as daily, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
S crat is the BIG influence in the 49th State-——the log- 
ical trading area of St. Louis. 


76% of its SUNDAY circulation is concentrated within 
this rich area—a market with 372 towns of more than 
1,000 population—thousands of smaller towns and com- 
munities—but only 13 towns which have Sunday news- 
papers of their own. 


And so the people of the 49th State look to the Globe- 
Democrat as their buying guide—SUNDAY as well as 
daily. It is the big influence not only by virtue of its 
news and editorial wealth but by the dominance of its 
selling power—its concentration of circulation. 


The circulation you pay for is circulation you WANT— 
Greater circulation in the 49th State outside Metropolitan 
St. Louis than that of the other St. Louis Sunday news- 
paper. 


Circulation that IS Purchasing Power 


That the SUNDAY Globe-Democrat is read by the fam- 
ilies with purchasing power is shown by the results of an 
extensive investigation among the charge customers of 
one of St. Louis’ largest department stores. 


75% of the store’s charge customers who live in Metro- 
politan St. Louis read the SUNDAY Globe-Democrat. 
61% read the other St. Louis Sunday paper. Only 22% 
additional coverage is obtained by using both Sunday 
papers. 
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81% of the store’s charge customers who live in the 
49th State outside of Metropolitan St. Louis read the 
SUNDAY Globe-Democrat. Only 39% read the other 
Sunday paper. Only 13% additional coverage is obtained 
by using both Sunday papers. 


The big influence of the Globe-Democrat, SUNDAY and 
daily, is further emphasized by the fact that it is read 
by one or more officials in 80% of the 49th State banks. 
By the president himself in 78% of them. 


It is read in 78% of all the homes in the better residen- 
tial districts of Metropolitan St. Louis. 


By automobile owners. In all wards and suburbs of St. 
Louis the Sunday circulation of the Globe-Democrat 
parallels automobile ownership. 


Sunday and Daily the Globe-Democrat 
Is the Big Influence in this Big Market 


To advertisers this great newspaper offers concentrated 
circulation in a rich, naturally concentrated market, the 
logical sales area which this newspaper and this city 
serve—greatest value for every dollar spent for adver- 
tising—and thorough coverage of the families with buy- 
ing power. 


Let the Service and Promotion Department and the 
Research Division of the Globe-Democrat show how 
this great selling force can establish your product or 
increase distribution and sales in the 49th State. 


{.Lonis Globe-Democrat. 


St.Louis’ Largest Daily 


F, St. J. Richards Guy 8. Osborn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


J. R. Seolaro C. Geo. Kregness 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 


-Democrat 
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MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 
POLK STREET TERMINAL, PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 
WILSON V LITTLE 


CHICAGO October 17, 1024 


Mr J F Weintz, Advertising Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine 
Chicago 


Dear Mr Weintz: 


Sales Managers ought to know as much as possible about what it 
eosts to get their products from their factories into the hands 
of their customers. Some do. Others do n't, and say that that is 
the Traffic Manager's job. Yet every dollar needlessly spent in 
unwise distributing methods means a dollar lost in sales profits. 
To save these lost dollars, the Sales Department should function 
very intimately with the Traffic Department. 


For several years we have been preaching to Sales Managers and to 
Traffic Managers the saving in Time, Money, and Worry procurable 
from making public warehouses in their various marketa integral 
parte of-their distributing organizations. In particular, we have 
been calling their attention to our establishment as an economical 
distributing agency in the Chicago market. 


For the past three years we have been using a third-page in SALES 
MANAGEWENT monthly because we believe that SALES MANAGEMENT is the 
logical medium for reaching all Sales Managers, - both those blessed 
with able Traffic Managers and those who have to solve their ow 
distribution problems. During these three years, it has been a dis- 
tinct pieasure for us to watch your circulation grow tremendously, 
so that now it blankets the field of sales effort. This growth has 
enabled us to tell our story to an increasing number of readers who, 
we think, need it. 


Another reason why we have favored SALES MANAGEMENT is the fact that 
your editors have so thoroughly d the ies that modern 
public warehouses are providing for Sales Managers with the vision to 
use them. Through your news columns and through the copy of warehouse 
companies advertising in SALES MANAGEMENT a large number of Sales 
Managere have turned over ‘to responsible warehouses in their several 
markets all their distribution detail and have thereby set free theif 
branch sales forces to give all their time to the selling of the goods 


Yours for better sales management, 


WVL/L on ntendent 


Mr.Wilson V. Little says: 


“Every dollar needlessly spent in unwise distributing methods 
means a dollar lost in sales profits.” 


“For the past three years we have been using a third page in 
SALES MANAGEMENT monthly because we believe that SALES 
MANAGEMENT is the logical medium for reaching all sales 
managers.” 


“We have favored SALES MANAGEMENT because your editors 
have so thoughtfully sensed the economies that modern public 
warehouses are providing for Sales Managers with the vision 
to use them.” 


Perhaps you, too, have a message of sales economy or pro- 
motion for our subscribers. 


Your advertisement will reach the men in charge of sales— 
they have the authority to buy or specify. 


writes: “I congratulate you upon 
the success you have made with 
‘Sales Management.’ The majority 
of the articles are very interesting 
—the editorial page is always good 
—and the only possible criticism I 
can make is that it is getting a little 
too big for convenient reading and 
handling. If it keeps on growing it 
will soon be a formidable task to 
read, and one which I fear many 
of us will keep putting off until the 
first thing we know a new issue is 
down upon us. The_ proposed 
change will remedy this trouble and 
make ‘Sales Management’ 100 per 
cent with me.” 


Cleveland Ad Club Opens 
Sales School 


The third annual Sales School of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club 
opened its 1924-25 sessions Octo- 
ber 3. 


Twelve well-known sales man- 
agers are scheduled to speak at the 
meetings this year. The instructors 
and their subjects include: 

Geo. M. Graham, vice president, 
The Chandler Motor Car Co., “Sell- 
ing—What It Means to Business”; 
A. H. Deute, sales manager, The 
Borden Company, “What Salesmen 
Can Do with Advertising”; W. J. 
Kane, sales promotion manager, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, “Co-ordination of Advertising 
and Sales Work”; Martin L. Pierce, 
sales promotion manager, Hoover 
Company, “Selling Specialties to the 
Home”; W. C. Dunlap, sales man- 
ager, American Multigraph Co., 
“Selling Specialties to Business 
Houses”; C. J. Kiger, sales manager 
McKesson & Robbins, “Character- 
istics of Good Selling’; R. J. Co- 
myns, director of sales, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, “Good and Bad 
Salesmen”; O. C. Harn, sales man- 
ager, National Lead Company, 
“Selling to Regular Customers”; J. 
Geo. Frederick, president of Busi- 
ness Bourse, “The Acid-Test of 
Selling’; Winslow Russell, vice 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, “The Master 
Salesman.” 

The school is under the direction 
of Charles W. Mears. Meetings are 
held for twenty-five consecutive 
Friday nights. The first hour is 
devoted to a prominent speaker, 
and the second to demonstrations 
and discussions of problems. 
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Its not how 


many colors but, 
“how they are used 


that counts 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 


ECENTLY we completed, for The Standard Sani- 
R tary Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, a hanger, which is 
reproduced in miniature on the preceding page. Beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors, this poster features “The 
Dignity of Labor” and the pride of the plumber in his 
occupation and services to the nation. Our customer 
wrote us as follows— 


“When vou conferred with us about this order before it was 
placed, you led us to very high expectations. We had had no 
previous experience with your company, but the specimens of your 
work convinced us that it would be safe to place the contract in 
your hands. We are very happy with the outcome. You have 
done a beautiful piece of work which is a credit to all concerned. 
We are always glad to acknowledge a job well done. 

We accepted this contract knowing full well that the 
quality of color work produced by our color experts 
could not be surpassed. 

The same fine lithography shown in this hanger goes 
into every color job entrusted to us. We are equipped 
by experience and facilities to produce any kind of 
color work. Knowing the completeness of our service, 
many leading manufacturers and merchants turn all of 
their color printing over to us. Folding boxes, display 
‘ards, posters, containers, booklets, folders, calendars, 
etc., are a few of the things we produce regularly. If 
you contemplate a color printing job of any kind, 
consult us. Our representative will call at your request. 
Tue Unrrep States Printinc ann LirHocrapH ComMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
51 Beech St. 92 North 8rd St. 448 Cross St. 
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How the Need for More Schools Was 
Sold to McKeesport Voters 


A Two Months’ Newspaper Campaign and Straight Selling Tactics 
Overcome Opposition of Voters and Gain Support for Bond Issue 


CKEESPORT,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a city of forty-six 


thousand people, recently 
rose up in arms against a $480,000 
bond issue which the Board of 
School Directors contemplated float- 
ing for the purpose of building two 
new school buildings. The taxpay- 
ers resented an increase in the 
bonded indebtedness of the city’ and 
what they believed to be an increase 
in tax rates. The question was to 
be submitted to the voters in No- 
vember and a straw ballot indicated 
certain defeat. 


Advertising is Teaching 


The Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. J. B. Rickey, knew the defeat of 
the issue meant two more years of 
half-day sessions, ill-ventilated port- 
able schools and overcrowding for 
the children of the men and women 
who were out to block the Board 
of Education. So he asked the 
3oard of Education to buy space 
regularly for two months in a 
McKeesport newspaper. He wrote 
the entire advertising campaign. 
This schoolmaster realized that he 
had a mass selling job on his hands. 


Inexperienced in the technique of 
commercial selling and advertising, 
he went at the proposition in his 
own way. He applied the principles 
of pedagogy to the formulation of 
a two months’ advertising cam- 
paign. When the election was over 
and the bond issue had been carried 
by an overwhelming majority, a 
group of McKeesport business men 
offered Superintendent Rickey their 
advertising accounts, should he ever 
decide to get out of the school room 
and go into business. 

There are two good reasons why 
sales and advertising executives can 
get something valuable from this 
school man’s excursion into the field 
of business promotion. First, be- 
cause most of us are called upon 
at one time or another to help sell 
a program of civic betterment in 
our own community. Secondly, 
because what this superintendent 


applied as “pedagogy” in the adver- 
tisements he wrote is splendid sell- 
ing strategy for commercial enter- 
prise as well. 

“I knew that if I could get the 
majority of taxpayers in this city 
familiar with the facts of the school 
situation, they would vote ‘yes’ in 
November,” said Dr. Rickey to a 
member of the Dartnell editorial 
staff. “I had a purely educational 
job ahead of me. I knew this much 
about advertising and selling: that 
the reason most people do not buy 
good merchandise is because they 
do not know it is good merchandise. 
I knew that anyone who voted 
against our bond issue would do so 
because of his ignorance. As I tell 
my teachers, to have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a subject and to 
know that subject are totally differ- 
ent things. A prospect for a manu- 
facturer’s merchandise buys usually 
when he knows; he hesitates and 
does not buy when his knowledge 
of the product and its uses is inade- 
quate. When a salesman, or an 
advertisement, doesn’t sell me, it’s 
because I don’t understand the 
merits of the product as I should—- 
providing I’m in the market, of 
course. 


Knowledge “Below the Chin” 


“We do not consider that the 
child in our school system knows a 
subject until he has put it ‘below 
his chin,’ so to speak. That is, we 
make the child go over it and over 
it so many times that the use of 
the material we are teaching be- 
comes automatic. He can repeat the 
multiplication table or speak a date 
in history without thinking. We 
put knowledge down into his sub- 
conscious mind. 


“That’s where I wanted to put 
the facts about our bond issue— 
below the voter’s chin—drive them 
in so thoroughly that when he 
thought or talked about the bond 
issue the facts we had driven home 
would clamor for first place every 
time the issue came into his mind. 


“In the language of pedagogy we 
follow an educational process for 
putting knowledge ‘below the chin.’ 
Children and grown-ups learn in 
about the same way. I planned to 
follow this learning process in writ- 
ing my advertisements. First, I 
assumed that my advertisements, 
fourteen in number, would consti- 
tute fourteen classes on the Mc- 
Keesport school system; that the 
voters were my students and that 
they came to me without any 
knowledge of the subject. 


The Aim of the Campaign 


“Instead of throwing the entire 
story into their faces at once, I 
planned to lead them a step at a 
time until they had mastered that 
step. And then, each succeeding 
step was not only to present some 
new phase of the subject, but go 
back and discuss the ones I had 
already discussed. My ads were to 
carry a little of the new, but repeat 
and repeat and repeat on the old 
until I had put every reason for 
voting ‘yes’ below their chins. An 
analysis of the copy in each adver- 
tisement and the relation of one 
advertisement to the one preceding 
illustrates this old principle of 
teaching, advertising or selling.” 

The campaign began in Septem- 
ber and ran until November. It 
opened with a full page, followed by 
twelve half pages each week, and 
closed with a full page. Dr. Richey 
considered that there were five 
major ideas that he needed to seil 
the voters before they thoroughly 
knew the question at issue; that is: 

(1) To arouse enough interest 
that the vote “slackers” would turn 
out and vote. 

(2) To acquaint them with facts 
about the overcrowded conditions 
of the schoois. 

(3) To get over the idea that the 
bonded indebtedness would not in- 
crease tax rates in the city, contrary 
to popular opinion that it would. 

(4) To explain to the voter what 
other cities in the same state had 
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Pittsburgh 
Plus 
Is Dead 


Its passing has stirred 
the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries more 
than any event since the 
United States Steel Cor- 
poration was organized. 


Consumers and producers alike 
are confused. Deprived of the 
Pittsburgh yardstick, they find difh- 
culty in solving the existing enigma 
of conflicting prices, multiple bas- 
ing points, and varying methods 
of quoting. They must have facts 
—prompt, complete and authorita- 
tive—such as can be found only 
in a business paper with a highly 
developed market information ser- 
vice. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW presents this 
and much other business news 
weckly to 28,000 executive readers, 
who are studying its pages more 
intently than ever before. More- 
over, they are looking forward to 
the ANNUAL STATISTICAL NUMBER, 
which will appear January 1, 1925. 
They realize that this annual num- 
ber, which in recent years has 
come to be known as the “Year- 
book of Industry,’ will be of ex- 
traordinary value this year because 
of its information pertinent to the 
conditions created by the passing 
of Pittsburgh Plus. IRON TRADE 
REVIEW’s executive readers will 
consult this issue frequently 
throughout 1925, 


By virtue of its high appeal as 
a reference volume, the ANNUAL 
NuMBER offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to advertisers who want to 
deliver a message to the executive 
heads of the metalworking indus- 
try. New ideas incorporated in the 
plans for this number will make 
it editorially and in an advertis- 
ing way the most remarkable issue 
of a business paper ever pub- 
lished. 


Write for Details 


New York London 


Cleveland 


Member A. B.C. and A. B. P. 


voted in the way of bond issues, and 
that McKeesport had a smaller in- 
debtedness for school purposes than 
other cities of the same size. 


(5) To explain to the ignorant 
and foreign population how to vote 
when they took the ballot in hand. 


The copy in the first full page 
advertisement began with a 50-word 
“news” story about the coming elec- 
tion, and that the bond issue would 
come up at this time. This was fol- 
lowed by reasons why the bond 
issue was necessary, couched in 
terms that anyone who read could 
understand. We quote the following 
paragraph to illustrate the style of 
the copy employed throughout the 
campaign: 

“One thousand, one hundred ninety-five 
pupils are attending school from the Fifth 
Avenue School District. To properly house 
one thousand one hundred ninety-five pupils, 
allowing forty pupils to a room, thirty school 
rooms should be provided, or twelve addi- 
tional rooms. In this school forty-eight 
pupils are attending school in the base- 
ment. The room is insanitary, damp, with- 
out ventilation and has very little natural 
light. It was considered unfit for school 
purposes a year ago. Thirty-three pupils 
are attending school in each of two small 
rooms that were originally intended for 
offices. The rooms are entirely unfit for 
school purposes. ‘Two hundred pupils are 
attending only on half time.” 

The advertisement also includes 
a brief statement of the building 
plan proposed by the board of edu- 
cation if the bond issue passed; then 
a statement in bold type that it 
would not increase the bonded in- 
debtedness of a single taxpayer, 
and that in thirty years, which the 
bonds ran, it would cost the tax- 
payer only $6.00. 


Series Built Up Story 


The entire first advertisement 
gave the reader a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire situation—just enough to 
stir up the different issues in the 
campaign and get people to discus- 
sing them. The subsequent adver- 
tisements were laid out to take up 
each one of the issues in detail and 
present fact evidence to show the 
vote should be “Yes.” 

The second advertisement opened 
with a headline, “Do you know 
that’’—and listed in large type, num- 
bered numerically, twenty outstand- 
ing facts about the need for new 
school buildings. The third adver- 
tisement told what other “third class 
cities in Pennsylvania were doing to 
house their school children,” giving 
the amounts of their bond issues. 


The next advertisement appeared 
on Roosevelt’s birthday and was 
headed, “How Roosevelt Would 
Have Voted on the McKeesport 
Bond Issue.” With this as a lead 
the copy went on with a patriotic 
appeal to the taxpayers. 

Other advertisements discussed in 
turn, facts on the crowded condi- 
tions of the schools, why the rate 
of taxation would not be increased, 
a specimen ballot and how to vote 
it, how local civic and fraternal 
organizations had indorsed the 
bond issue, what the state law 
required in the way of adequate 
school buildings, etc. 


Each advertisement presented 
some new phase of the subject, and 
repeated a brief of the information 
and arguments that had been feat- 
ured in the previous advertisements. 


Executives Will Discuss 
Costs Problems 


A series of six conferences will be 
held in Chicago during the winter 
of 1924-25 under the supervision of 
the Nationa! Association of Cost 
Accountants, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the practical problems 
involved in the proper use of 
capital. 

Each meeting will be in charge of 
a recognized authority and his talk 
will be followed by a discussion in 
which everyone present will be 
invited to participate. 

Prof. Ralph E, Heilman, dean of 
the school of commerce, Northwest- 
ern University, spoke at the Octo- 
ber 9 meeting on “Profit Sharing 
as a Method of Compensation,” and 
A. G, Frost, general sales manager, 
The Wahl Company, addressed the 
November 13 session on “How to 
Reduce the Cost of Selling.” 

Prof. Earl A. Saliers of North- 
western University is the speaker 
for the January 8 meeting; his topic 
will be “Modern Methods of Ac- 
counting for Depreciation.” Prof. 
T. H. Sanders, graduate school of 
susiness Administration, Harvard 
University, will speak February 12 
on “Control of Overhead Expenses 
under Conditions of Varying Pro- 
duction.” 

Speakers will be announced later 
for “Cost Finding for Different 
Types of Business,” and “Problems 
of Management,” which conclude 
the year’s program. 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 


ae 


N MARKETING Frigidaire, the Delco-Light 
Company of Dayton, Ohio has found it neces- 
sary to achieve two objectives. 


First to educate the public upon the health 
advantages and convenience of electrical re- 
frigeration and secondly to sell its own product— 
Frigidaire. 


Well Directed Advertising has been a potent 
force in enabling Frigidaire to accomplish this 
two-fold purpose. 


Frigidaire has long been a Campbell-Ewald client. 


TeasadevaTe 
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The Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
tion of 160 people owned entirely 
by the men who operate it, with 
resources and facilities of the 
largest advertising organization 
between New York and Chicago, 
and a volume of business placing 
it among the first ten agencies in 
the country, is at your service to 
handle large or small accounts. 
At any time, anywhere, we’ll be 
glad to talk with you. There will 
be no obligation on either side. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice- Pres. 


cAdvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago 


Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 


J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’] Mgr. 


San Francisco 


Toronto Dayton Los Angeles 
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What Makes Your Business 
Successful? 


SIMPLY THIS: Out in the factory you use the driving 
force of steam or electricity. In the office you use the 
driving force of a resourceful, tireless executive. 


In the merchandising end—in getting your goods to their 
proper markets—you can utilize another powerful driving 
force—a force that gently plants in the minds of many peo- 
ple, exactly the knowledge that they should have of your 
goods—a force that establishes good will and prestige that 
neither time nor competition can demolish. Let us prove 
this by example. Let us tell you two things: 


First—the story of a peculiar business whose sales volume 
has doubled in the past three years, and is still going up. 


Second—the record of a food product whose sales in one 
metropolitan center during the past 18 months, were in- 
creased from 1,100 pounds to 25,000 pounds per week. A 
year and a half ago 225 grocers were handling this article. 
Today it is to be found in 1,800 stores. 


We believe you would be interested in the details of these 
and other cases of which we have intimate knowledge. In- 
cidentally, it would not obligate you in any way to have us 
make a preliminary study of your business to find out what 
might be done for you. We can soon tell if there is a com- 
mon ground on which we could get together. Write, wire 
or phone. 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING CO. 
1709 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 
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The Clouds Gather in Washington for 
a Postal Rate Storm 


Upward Revision of Parcel Post Rates Seems Imminent; 
Zone Plan and Mail Classifications Will Remain Unchanged 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HE shake-up in postal rates 
and rules cannot be staved 


off much longer. If the pro- 
jected mark-up in the salaries and 
compensation of postal workers 
goes at this coming session of Con- 
gress, we are in for a new price-list 
on the whole line of postal service. 
Even if it doesn’t, an upward revi- 
sion of parcel post rates is just 
around the corner. 


If Congress once starts on postal 
rearrangements, be prepared for a 
series of jolts to the existing struc- 
ture. Other than the annual supply 
bills or appropriation bills, to keep 
the Post Office Department in oper- 
ation, there has been virtually no 
postal legislation in some years. 
Any number of separate, individual 
projects have been piling up, along 
with questions of general postal pol- 
icy—propositions such as consolida- 
tion of third and fourth class mail, 
separation of catalog mail, enforce- 
ment of a special “due” charge for 
directory service on insufficiently 
addressed mail, and like plans. All 
these have had to wait the outcome 


of the two-year, quarter-of-a-million 
dollar survey known as the Ascer- 
tainment of the Cost of Handling 
the Mail and Performing Postal 
Services. When the dam breaks, 
however, look for a deluge. 


Perhaps it is none too early to 
inquire just how these threatened 
postal contortions may affect adver- 
tising and selling activities. By way 
of reassurance, though, it should be 
said that it is not proposed to tam- 
per with the fundamentals of mail 
classification. Save for an adjust- 
ment that will smooth out the pres- 
ent wrinkles where third and fourth 
class overlap, the four classifications 
of mail will stand as at present as 
to scope and characteristics. Sim- 
ilarly the plot does not contemplate 
any change in the zone plan or the 
weight limits of parcel post. So well 
rooted is the idea of graduated pay 
for graduated service in package 
delivery that the Post Office De- 
partment has junked its tentative 
plan to increase income by placing 
a service charge of one, two, or 
three cents on each parcel regard- 
less of weight or destination. 


In the forefront of the hopefuls 
are the die-hards of “one cent letter 
postage.” It is a crying shame to 
douse such optimism, but there isn’t 
a chance for the one-cent ideal. 
Department officials say that they 
think they are doing pretty well 
not to ask an increase in the letter 
rate, as so many other governments 
have done. Surely they cannot con- 
sent to a price cut. The same holds 
true of the dream of the revival of 
back-stamping. 


If Uncle Sam, under the prospec- 
tive new deal, is generously to re- 
frain from boosting the letter post- 
age rate, it is none the less true that 
he is quietly shaping matters to 
drive the maximum proportion of 
advertising messages and sales lit- 
erature into the first class. That is 
the meaning, of course, of the stud- 
ied discouragement of the use of 
wire fasteners, clips, metal clamps, 
etc., which are denounced as a men- 
ace to the postal workers who 
handle them. Indirectly it hooks up 
with a plan in the parcel post pro- 
gram which would withdraw from 


An Export Service for Sales Executives 


i 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington maintains 

a service for American executives known as the “Exporters’ Index,’ which 

enables manufacturers to keep in close touch with all governmental pub- 
lications and information touching upon the development of overseas trade. 


This service, supplied without charge, covers confidential information on 
foreign trade opportunities and trade lists, with other helpful data received 
from commercial attaches, trade commissioners, consular officers and other official 
representatives in foreign countries. 


This information is confidential in character, and the object of the main- 
tenance of the service is to make certain that this data relating to specific 
opportunities for the sale of American goods abroad is made available only to 
American firms which will use it in selling American-made products exclusively. 


After your name is placed on the Exporters’ Index you automatically receive 
confidential circulars and bulletins relating to your particular line. Your name 
is furnished to foreign inquirers asking for American sources of merchandise 
and supplies. Notices of forthcoming government bulletins and publications are 
sent out in advance. 


Executives interested in receiving this service may secure application blanks 
directly from the bureau or any of its district or cooperative offices. 
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mailers of large catalogues the privi- 
lege that they have _ heretofore 
enjoyed oi shipping their big books 
in bulk by freight to regional dis- 
tributing centers and there dropping 
them in the mails at a low local or 
first zone rate. It will not be 
strange if, in consequence of the 
expected change in parcel post quo- 
tations, unabridged catalogues will 
in future be less popular as sales 
mediums. 


The Post Office Department has 
discovered that it has a bootlegging 
problem of its own. To a consider- 
able and increasing extent, sellers of 
small specialties put out by mail are 
enclosing in the parcels mailed at 
fourth-class rates, communications 
that, if discovered, subject the par- 
cel to first class rates. This growth 
of a bad habit is doubtless due in 
part to ignorance and to miscon- 
struction of the privilege specifically 
allowed to enclose names, numbers 
and symbols for the purposes of 
identification and description. But 
it is suspected that it is also due in 
part to an expectation on the part 
of take-a-chance mailers that they 
can get away with subterfuge now 
that parcels may be sealed if they 
bear a label authorizing the opening 
of the parcel for postal inspection if 
necessary. 

Whatever the excuse of the mail- 
ers, the department is planning to 
land with both feet on the nimble 
folk who have been smuggling 
advertising messages in merchan- 
dise conveyances. The intent is to 
effect a cure at the source. To that 
end the department is instructing 
postmasters at mailing offices to 
scrutinize all parcel mail more 
closely in order to detect enclosures 
that should pay the higher rate of 
postage. 


Observing that the Post Office 
Department is on the anxious seat 
with regard to income, particularly 
so in face of the demands of 
employees for a general wage in- 
crease, certain marketing executives 
have suggested to Washington that 
increased revenue would come auto- 
matically if only the department 
would make it possible for circular- 
izers to put out their bids for busi- 
ness without the expense of address- 
ing. What the tempters are hinting 
at is the coveted privilege of plac- 
ing with each mail carrier a num- 
ber of prepaid, unaddressed mailing 
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pieces sufficient to allow him to 
deliver one at each address on 
his route. It is urged that this 
is only a short step in advance of 
the present arrangement for rural 
free delivery mailings whereby de- 
livery is given to pieces addressed 
only to consecutive box numbers. 

First-hand investigation shows 
that however much Uncle Sam 
needs the money, the department 
will not hear of this proposal to 
handle unaddressed mail. Maybe 
the government did do it in its Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns and other war 
drives. But that is held to be a 
very different matter. As for mak- 
ing dodger-passers of its carriers, 
the department is at this writing 
unalterably opposed to the whole 
idea as it is to the moribund scheme 
for C. O. D. or pay-at-destination 
postage on advertiser’s replies. 

Much of the propaganda for an 
increase in postal salaries holds out 
a promise of “increased efficiency” 
on the part of the personnel. It is 
urged that with pay more nearly on 
a par with compensation in the com- 
mercial field, the valuable experi- 
enced key men of the postal service 
will be more likely to stay on the 
job; there will be less labor turn- 
over and betterment all around. 
Sales managers will be curious as to 
just what this gingering up of serv- 
One thing that 
need not be hoped for is the millen- 
nium of 24-hour post office service. 
Not a few business men have been 
peeved by the manner in which the 
post office has taken on easy-going 
habits the past few years. First 
there was withdrawal of the privi- 
lege of window delivery of mail on 
Sunday, even if the business man 
was willing to make a trip to the 
main post office for his mail. Then 
came the Saturday half holiday, and 
the practice of closing up the postal 
shop tight on every general holiday 
instead of opening for at least a 
few hours at some period of the 
day. The department will not 
promise that post offices will be 
open more continuously if the pay 
envelopes are fatter. It is unoffi- 
cially suggested that the airplane 
mail offers the seller a chance to 
more than make up any time he 
loses in sales attack or rebound be- 
cause the “closed” sign is up at the 
postal wickets. 


ice is to consist of. 


Arrangements recently put into 
effect for keeping hotel mail on the 
move, also illustrate the sort of 
thing that the department has in 
mind. A classic grievance in sales 
circles consists in the percentage of 
failures of traveling salesmen to 
receive letters addressed to hotels. 
The postal people put a good share 
of the blame on the travelers who 
negiect to leave forwarding ad- 
dresses. Even so, it is cooperating 
with hotel managers to post notices 
in sleeping rooms and otherwise 
nudge the departing guest to leave 
a forwarding address. On top of 
that, local postmasters have been 
instructed to have representatives 
visit all local hotels at frequent 
intervals in order to go over accu- 
mulated mail and arouse sleepers. 
This periodical check-up to keep 
hotel mail moving is calculated to 
end the old evil whereby mail for 
salesmen was pigeonholed for weeks 
or months until the addressee ap- 
peared to demand it personally. 


The sales manager will find that 
a higher wage scale in the postal 
industry may affect him directly as 
well as indirectly. It is liable to 
do so if he calls on the postal people 
to revise his mailing lists. Under 
the regulations, the substitute clerks 
who are allowed to revise private 
mailing lists, using the official data 
at the respective post offices receive 
for the time actually occupied in the 
work, the same rate of pay as 
though they were working for 
Uncle Sam. At present the mini- 
mum is 60 cents an hour, with no 
charge for a waiting list revision 
that does not occupy more than, 
say, half an hour. If Congress in 
its wisdom should advance the rate 
for postal clerk hire, mailing list 
owners will have to stand the gaff 
if they want dead names stricken 
from their lists and missing box and 
street numbers and initials sup- 
plied. 


The “Milwaukee Journal” recently 
moved into its new $2,000,000 plant 
at Fourth and State streets. This 
is the sixth home for the Journal 
since its establishment forty-two 
years ago; the first office was a 
room ten feet square in the old See- 
bote building. The present plant 
will print 200,000 48-page papers in 
the running time formerly given to 
140,000. 
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GILMORE & BAGLEY 


Society Brand 


* CLOTHES —- 


FREE Advertising for YOU 


on Your Dealers’ Store Fronts 
=. beaming Federal Electric Sign on 


your dealers’ store fronts, telling everybody 
24 hours a day to come in and buy your product 
—the most effective dealer tie-up you can get— 
constantly reminding prospects to buy your prod- 
uct, which they have seen advertised or heard 


about—NOW. 
Blaze your trademark 


across the country in letters of fire! 


The most marked advance in dealer merchan- 
dising —bringing in actual sales day and night 
—will make your 1925 sales campaign a bigger 
and more profitable one. 


Our Manufacturers’ Service Representatives 
have all the data and can explain the plan in a 
few moments. Write, wire or phone us today— 
it won't obligate you—you owe it to your Com- 
pany to learn the facts— NOW. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Sign Service Division 


8754 South State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FEDERAL ELECTRIC SIGN IS THE CAUSE OF A BUSY STORE—NOT THE RESULT 
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His Name 
Was Enough! 


OHN F. EARHART, 

nationally known landscape 
painter, life-long student of 
the laws of color harmony— 
author of the ‘“‘Harmonizer”’ 
and the “Color Printer,” 
will shortly complete work 
on acolor plan which will bea 
guide to the selection of har- 
monious color combinations. 


The plan will be simple to 
operate — yet authoritative, 
because it is based on the laws 
of colorharmony. It is not over- 
burdened with theoretical expla- 
nations and technicalities. 


It will be flexible—as flexible 
as acolor plan should be. There 
can be no arbitrary rules about 
color. But there are certain laws 
of color harmony. 


These laws have been studied. 
They are known. And they are 
embodied in the plan which 
Mr. Earhart will soon present to 
the advertising and printing 
world. 


The plan will be used by every- 
one who has anything to do with 
color— printers, advertisers, 
artists — all. 


The first edition will be limited 
to four thousand copies. Of 
these, nearly one thousand 
have already been reserved. 
And this, before announcement 


had been made! 


Delivery will be made about 
December 15. If you wish to 
reserve a copy, sign the following 
coupon. 


THE FEICKE PRINTING CO. 
426-436 PIONEER STREET 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Gentlemen:- 


Please reserve a copy of John F. 
Earhart’s Color Plan forme. You may bill me 
for the price (Ten Dollars) after delivery has 
been made. 


NAME 


ADCRESS 


CITY STATE 
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Arguments for the Buyer Who 
Wants Something “Special” 


(Continued from page 1858) 


single article going through that 
saine factory, special.” 

“Say, I guess that’s right! I went 
through the Ford factory, once, and 
saw them build a car from the 
ground up as it moved along an 
assembly line—starting with the 
frame, at one end, and driving off 
on its own power at the other end. 
All the parts, standardized to a per- 
fect fit, were piled up at the place 
needed along the assembly line. I 
guess putting a Ford car through 
that factory special, would have 
multiplied its cost by ten!” 


“That's the idea! Standardized 
factory methods do _ marvelous 
things to costs. In our factory it 
is like that—every single style num- 
ber goes through a regular line and 
is built up, every worker knowing 
just the part he is to do. Throw- 
ing a special into the works is like 
dropping a monkey wrench into the 
machinery.” 


Handling the Customer 


“Then you think it is our job to 
sell standard style numbers in 
every case!” 

“Ves, Bill, if we possibly can. I, 
myself, feel that it is cheating both 
the customer and the house when I 
let a customer buy a special. The 
customer has to pay two or three 
times as much, and really gets less, 
because he is not as good a designer 
as our men at the factory.” 

“T guess even then, the factory 
makes less, too. Even when they 
charge two or three times as much, 
they don’t really make any profit.” 

“That’s a fact. Specials cost more 
than any factory dare charge. Often 
the costs are covered up in extra 
supervision, etc., and do not show 
in the costs sheet.” 

“Then, Jack, you tell him that you 
want to submit his problem to the 
factory? And if he insists on his 
idea going through, you try to scare 
him with big costs on specials?” 

“T go further than that. I refuse 
to help him design a special. I hold 
him more to a statement of his prob- 
lems, when he thinks they are spe- 
cial. If he tries to design a special, 
I discourage it, by telling him the 


factory had a case just like that, 
and I will ask them how they han- 
dled it.” 

“But how do you know they have 
had a similar case?” 

“We are working for a real busi- 
ness, Bill. There couldn’t very well 
be a problem come up that our de- 
signers haven’t had before. You can 
just bet on that. You can also bet 
on the fact that they can design a 
new style for that need better than 
your casual outsider can.” 

“But will they do it?” 

“I have never had a case yet 
where a special was necessary. In 
every single case I have either sold 
the customer a standard style num- 
ber on the spot, or have taken it 
up with the factory and found a 
way to make standard numbers do 
the work so much better than the 
special could, that he has seen the 
point.” 

“You've about got me sold, Jack. 
The next chap who wants a special 
will have a real tussle.” 

“Feeling that way about it, will, 
of itself, help to sell the customer.” 

“How do you mean? Oh, I be- 
lieve I get it; my own confidence 
that my house has already solved 
the problem, will help to give him 
confidence in standard numbers!” 


A Point of Policy Involved 


“Exactly. But when you show a 
willingness to help him design a 
special to fit his needs, as he sees 
them, it is exactly the same as say- 
ing that you believe that if you and 
he get your heads together you can 
do a better job of designing than 
our special designers at the factory 
can do!” 

“You mean, we have to 
him respect the house?” 

“We sure do. If a customer has 
no respect for the house, he won’t 
buy from you. So when you sell 
specials, remember that you are 
accusing the house of not knowing 
the needs of customers well enough 
to have anticipated them.” 


make 


“Jumping grasshoppers! I hadn’t 
thought of it that way! Watch my 
smoke! The next customer who 
gets a special from me, will surely 
know he has done something!” 
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Each month 


another 
PATHESCOPE 


Business Film 
is described 
here 


HE Linde Air Products Co. is 


using an Industrial Motion 
Picture, made by the Pathéscope 
Co., to sell the idea of bronze 


welded pipe lines as opposed to the 
old fashioned methods of jointing. 
Engineers and Contractors are not 
satisfied with photographs of a 
welded joint. They want to see 
how the whole operation is done. 
This is where the Industrial Mo- 
tion Picture performs its supreme 
function. 


The busy prospect will not or can- 
not spare time to journey out to 
the Company’s plant or to the pipe 
line under construction. But the 
film, “Oxy-Acetylene Welding of 
Cast Iron Pipe,’ comes to him at 
his convenience, at his office, at the 
waterworks, gas, or engineering 
convention, and tells its interesting, 
vivid and convincing story. 


The publicity manager of a large 
technical concern for which we 
have made several films, wrote to 
one of his colleagues: 


*‘We were so successful in the use 
of our films that, although no 
other form of publicity was 
adopted, our sales have been very 
satisfactory.’’ 

“It is my personal opinion that 
no form of publicity can equal 


Willard B. Cook, President 


An undisputed field 


MOTION PICTURE 


for the 
INDUSTRIAL 


motion pictures, if handled care- 
fully. However, it is of vital 
importance that the film itself be 
carefully thought out and well 
made. I feel that our success has 
been due mainly to the work of 
the Pathescope Company.’’ 


A complete service in plan, program, 
production and distribution 

The Pathéscope Film Service is 
adequately equipped, by mechanical 
facilities, ample resources, and a 
well-organized personnel trained in 
the analyzing of manufacturing and 
merchandising problems, to render 
a complete service and assume un- 
divided responsibility. We write 
the scenario, take the picture, make 
the prints on either “theatre” or 
“safety standard” film, and assist in 
arranging effective distribution. 


Our service is supplemented by our 
own projector, the New Premier 
».Pathéscope, so exquisitely built 
that its large, brilliant, flickerless 
pictures amaze expert critics. Every 
machine bears the Approval Seal of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and can be used by anyone, 
anywhere, any time without a fire- 
proof booth, without violating 
state, municipal, or insurance re- 
strictions. It weighs only twenty- 
three pounds, and can be carried in 
a small suitcase. 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


| 


The investment for an In- 
dustrial Motion Picture is 
much lower than you prob- 
ably imagine. Specific uses 
are innumerable and pecu- 
liar to each concern. We 
invite an opportunity to 
show, either at your office 
or the Pathescope Salon, 
what we have done for 
others in your industry, 
and what we can do for you. 


A classified list of some of the 
leading clients we have served 


ENGINEERING and MECHANICAL 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
American Brass Company 

A. M. Byers Company 

General Electric Company 

Linde Air Products Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
Mosler Safe Company 

National Slate Association 
Okonite Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 
Reading Iron Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Company 
John A. Roebling Company 
Chas. A. Schieren Company 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) 

E. F. Drew & Co. (Spredit) 

Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada 

Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 

Cc. F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 

Seaboard Rice Milling Co. (Comet 
Rice) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- 
TION and COMMUNICATIONS 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
International Mercantile Marine 
Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

Radio Corp. of America 

United Light & Power Company 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


TEXTILES 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
U. S. Finishing Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Company 

Colgate & Company 

Foamite-Childs Corporation 

Kirkman & Sons 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Charity, College and Community 
activities 
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It Produces Saleable Inquiries for Any Product 


Thomas’ Register is the Buying Guide par excellence, universal in its scope, complete and eff- 
cient to a degree possible only with “Paid Circulation.” Preferred and used by those who demand 
the most efficient equipment. Important buyers (all lines, everywhere), select from information in the 
Register the names of those who can supply their exact requirements. Superintendents, foremen 
and all others having to do with buying or specifying likewise consult the Register for the same | 
purpose. It is also often used to locate a manufacturer whose trade paper or direct advertising has | 
previously attracted attention, but whose name is not recalled. | 


It will bring descriptive or “informative” matter of any product to the attention of important 
buyers at the moment when they are about to purchase and in many instances it is the only publica- 
tion of any kind which has their attention at this propitious time. It also substantially reinforces 


trade paper, circular, etc., advertising—it acts as an effective reminder. Costs for only one inser- 
tion a year. | 


6805 advertisements by 2236 advertisers in the © 
EVIDENC E current (15th Annual) Edition | 


No other trade publication, weekly, monthly or any other kind, has as many advertisers— 
very few have half as many. 


No other in its class — (Buyers’ Guides, Catalogues, etc.) has half as many. 


Beginning with the largest bank in the U. S. on its front cover and ending with Hyatt Roller 
Bearing on the outside back, the 4400 pages of the Register show the advertising of Nationally 


prominent concerns, unparalleled in number, and significant of the extraordinary value of this | 
medium. 


More than 500 users in the “over $10,000,000”’ class 
More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000” More than 8,000 “over $100,000” 


One copy is often used for two or more years 


NOT FREE DISTRIBUTION; they want it, order it, pay for it, use it. 
omas Register is the only work of its kind classed as “paid” 
circulation, and the only one a member of the A. B. C. 


Including copies in use in Libraries, Banks, Boards of Trade, Aimerican 
consuls abroad, etc. (where each copy is used by many). Thomas’ 

Register a Seay used by more than 50,000 buyers to find sources 
of supply. 


They are everywhere, and use it in buying everything. 


The Complete Purchasing Guide 
All Lines—All Names—Everywhere 


} 4,300 Pages—9x12—$15.00 
THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—20 W. Jackson Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO— 465 California St. BOSTON—Allston Square TORONTO-—91 Constance St. 
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“Louder Please!” 


Excerpts from a Book by that Title, Published by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press; an Autobiography of an Advertising Man 


-" ORE than fifty years ago, 
in a tiny weed-grown 
prairie village—so small 


it has since disappeared from the 
map and will disappear from this 
book just as soon as its function as 
a birthplace is fulfilled—an adver- 
tising man was born. Of course 
he was not born an advertising 
man, Nature takes no account of 
anything so sophisticated, so super- 
natural as advertising.” 

That advertising man is Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. The quotation is 
from the opening paragraphs of his 
book, “Louder Please!”’, the au- 
tobiography of a deaf man. If he 
sees this article it will no doubt sur- 
prise him to learn that at least one 
reader of his book considers it one 
of the finest examples of inspira- 
tional literature he has ever come 
across. 

Book Does Not Sermonize 

Mr. Calkins does not strive to 
emulate Dr. Frank Crane or Ori- 
son Swett Marden. The inspiration 
is not their kind. It is not obvious. 
“Louder Please!” is not a success 
document built up from copy-book 
maxims. But here are the facts: a 
sensitive boy, deaf from the age of 
six, the son of poor parents, unable 
because of his affliction to share in 
the activities of normal youngsters ; 
he comes to New York with no 
money and no prospects; he be- 
comes a partner in one of the best 
known and most successful adver- 
tising agencies; he achieves a repu- 
tation not only as an advertising 
authority but as a writer of marked 
ability, 

Now those achievements should 
entitle him, if any one has the right, 
to give advice to those who are 
starting to climb the ladder, but he 
doesn’t do it. Success hasn’t thrown 
him off balance. We all know the 
big share that luck, or circumstance, 
or call it what you will, plays in our 
lives, but most men when they 
reach an eminence that permits 
them to survey struggling thou- 
sands who are trying to get out of 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


the valley—most men then lose 
whatever sense of humor they may 
have possessed once. But Calkins 
is still able to poke fun at himself, 
and his whimsical humor, often 
directed inwardly, make this a sane 
and diverting autobiography. 

His grandfather was a “Stern old 
man (who) had the qualities of 
Macauley’s Puritans, who objected 
to bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectators. One 
day two of the younger sons, des- 
perate for amusement, made a 
checkerboard. They inked squares 
on a smooth clean bit of plank and 
used red and white kernels of corn 
for men. They kept the vicious 
implement hid in the haymow and 
played on rainy days. This in itself 
was defection. The old man’s idea 
of work was summed up in a say- 
ing that long remained a proverb 
among his descendants: ‘If it rains 
today, so we can’t work, we'll build 
that pigpen.’ 

“But one black day the father 
caught his sons red-handed. He 
towered above them with a face like 
Moses descending Sinai, split the 
checkerboard across his knee, and 
thundered: 


Reminiscenses of School Days 


““My children may go to hell if 
they will, but not with my help.’” 
His reminiscences of school days 


‘are delightful. He learned the alpha- 


bet at home but at school he was 
asked to study “McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Primer” and he found to his 
intense mortification that his dear 
and familiar alphabet had _ been 
made into a strange and grotesque 
thing, with a small j depending from 
the lower lip of the soft G, and ai, 
ow, and ou disfigured like Siamese 
twins, with ignominious ligatures 
and bands that deformed them in 
the boy’s eyes like monstrous 
growths on human beings. No 
wonder he was moved to remark, 
“How many alphabets was one sup- 
posed to learn to keep up with this 


mysterious something called read- 
ing? Was nothing permanent— 
not even A BC?” Years afterward, 
in the course of his work as an 
advertising man, the boy came 
across an old metal-worker who 
was strongly prejudiced against the 
tar-and-composition roofs that were 
then beginning to be advertised. “I 
don’t hold with those new-fangled 
roofings,” he averred. “I believe in 
covering roofs with tin, as God in- 
tended they should be.” To the 
boy the alphabet as he had learned 
it had the inviolable character of 
roofs. 
Adventures in Learning 


After a year of McGuffey he was 
promoted to “Monroe’s First Read- 
er,” but, “So far as interest goes, 
Monroe had little on McGuffey. The 
narratives concerned the adventures 
of two colorless individuals named 
John and Kate, who led uninspired 
lives. They seemed to live in a 
world that existed only in school- 
books. At one place you read that 
they caught prawns in the pools by 
the sea. The boy was not ignorant 
of the fauna of western Illinois. He 
had caught bull-cats in Spoon River 
and drowned out gophers on the 
prairies around the town, but the 
only prawn he had ever heard of 
was the species Monroe. He had a 
faint idea that they were something 
you played chess with.” 

Then for a time geography super- 
seded his interest in the alphabet. 
“By great good-fortune Illinois in 
the geography was green, and it 
was green in the world also, as far 
as the boy knew from such bits of 
it as he saw just outside the town. 
But when he was taken across the 
Mississippi to visit his Uncle Char- 
lie in Algona, the first summer 
after his introduction to “Monteith’s 
Geography,” he was greatly dis- 
turbed to find that lowa was green 
too, and not pink as shown in the 
book. After that he doubted that 
China was really yellow. It had 
seemed so appropriate because the 
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is Instantly Seen 


VERTEX File Pockets 


have three times the capacity, twenty 
times the durability and one hundred 
per cent more efficiency than the old- 
style flat manila folder. 


If you have suffered through the loss 
of important papers, costly searches 
through folders jammed full of cor- 
respondence and all the other incon- 
veniences that overcrowded files im- 
pose upon busy offices, we suggest the 
immediate trial of 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which always stand upright in the 
filing cases with their index tabs in 
plain view. Their expansion feature 
enables them to efficiently hold three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. Vertex 
Pockets are made of “Paperoid,” that 
tough red-rope stock that will outlast 
twenty manila folders. 


Transfer time is the logical time to 
give VERTEX Pockets a trial. Send 
the coupon below for a FREE trial 
sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


—--—--—---- —CUT HERE—----——--— 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s “VERTEX” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in December SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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book said it was inhabited by the 
Yellow Race.” 

When he was twelve he inherited 
a rude printing press which was 
destined to become a strong influ- 
ence in shaping his life. He founded 
two short-lived magazines. He at- 
tended school because it seemed to 
be the place for him, but his deaf- 
ness prevented him from getting 
much from either schoolroom or 
playground. “He never learned to 
swim or play baseball, and though 
he clung to the fringe of boy life, 
he was never quite free from the 
fear that the other boys were guy- 
ing him—as of course they were, 
but not more than they guyed each 
other. But the self-consciousness 
which came from not knowing what 
was going on around him held him 
aloof, gave him false notions, and 
unduly influenced his mental atti- 
tude for years to come.” 


The Beginning of a Career 


During a high school vacation 
period he went to work in a country 
newspaper office—the repository of 
all the gossip and scandal of the 
town. When the superintendent of 
the Baptist Sunday School skipped 
out for Texarkana with some of the 
firm’s money, the paper regretfully 
headed the item “another good man 
gone wrong,” but the cynical ver- 
dict of the shop was that another 
bad man had been found out. In 
this shop he learned his trade, first 
learning to put in type an endless 
string of patent medicine “readers” 
which fell to his lot because the reg- 
ulars hated them. “These were set 
to resemble straight reading-matter 
and indeed constituted a large per- 
centage of the home-set matter in 
the paper.... The ‘readers’ re- 
hearsed symptoms of various ills so 
graphically that one was able to rec- 
ognize them, and with the aid of 
what is now called autosuggestion 
to experience them—at least the 
boy did, and seldom finished the 
day’s work without at least a touch 
of rheumatism, eczema, consump- 
tion, liver complaint, in fact, nearly 
everything in the materia medica.” 

At twenty-three he came to New 
York—for no specific reason other 
than that he wanted to get away 
from the town where he grew up. 
He had a trade for which hearing 
was not essential and by which he 
reasoned that he could earn a living 
anywhere. But New York jobs were 


scarce and in less than a year he 
discovered Simpson’s, with the three 
gilt balls, where he pawned his 


watch. 
One day the Want columns 
brought him opportunity in the 


shape of an editor’s job with “The 
Sutcher’s Gazette and Sausage 
Journal,” owned by one Hermann 
Klotz. Klotz had been a butcher, 
and at some meat-packing Olympic 
had won the world’s record in cut- 
ting up a calf. This gave him the 
qualifications necessary in those 
days for starting a trade paper. The 
paper prospered. Calkins edited it 
for twelve dollars a week, and Klotz 
bullied the advertisers into coming 
in for life. The ads were set up, 
electrotyped, and run year after 
year without change, though the 
plates became so worn that not a 
single word was legible. “However, 
it did not matter. Few subscribers 
ever opened their copies.” 

By degrees Calkins worked up so 
that he was getting twenty dollars 
a week. This rankled the employer, 
and one day he said, “Bizniss is bad, 
very bad. I haint made expenses 
this trip. What was you doin’ while 
I was gone? Did you make any 
money: Did you get any advertis- 
in’? Did you go to see Ferris, the 
ham man? Chust got out the paper, 
huh? Hell, that ain’t no job! I can 
do that. I can’t afford to pay you 
twenty when you won't do a single 
damn thing to bring in any money. 
You gotta take fifteen until things 
is better.” 


The Vicissitudes of Editorship 


Calkins refused—and was out of 
a job. Two weeks’ search failed to 
uncover another and, pocketing his 
pride, he went back to Klotz at fii- 
teen. Again, by slow degrees, he 
worked up to twenty, and again was 
fired because he cost too much, and 
again returned at fifteen. About 
that time he saw a blind want ad 
calling for a trade paper editor who 
must understand buying paper, esti- 
mating printing and getting circula- 
tion. It read well—and he answered 
it. The next day Klotz called him 
into his private office. There was 
his letter of application! Klotz was 
the advertiser. “I had perhaps been 
a little over-enthusiastic in listing 
my own accomplishments. He read 
them off one by one, punching the 
paper with his stubby forefinger. 
‘Buy paper! The hell you can, You 
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Your Business Progress.” 


The visit of the postman 
little thing— 


A coupon is a little thing— 
A free book is a little thing— 


He clipped this coupon ... he is a president today 


THE COUPON at the bottom of 
this page entitles you to a copy of 
the book, “A Definite Plan for 


But B. R. Van Valkenburg says 
that when the postman brings 
that little book to your door, it is 
“the knock of Old Man Oppor- 
tunity himself.” Mr. Van Valken- 
burg ought to know. He was a 
minor executive when he clipped 
his coupon; he is a president today. 


is a 


How one man became a president 


HERE is nothing unusual in 

the start of his story. Mr. 
Van Valkenburg went to work as 
a boy ina piano store. By degrees 
he came up through the factory 
and later took a turn at selling. 
Six years ago he was factory man- 
ager of a company on the Pacific 
Coast. 

He had a safe position, a com- 
fortable salary. But Mr. Van Val- 
kenburg was not satisfied. Like 
many other men, what he wanted 
was to be his own boss. It did 
not matter to him how small his 
business might be; the point in his 
mind was, it must be his own 
business. 

So he did something which gave 
him an added impetus. He clipped 
a coupon like the one at the bot- 
tom of this page, and enrolled with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Within a year he became Gen- 
eral Superintendent. (That is one 
satisfactory thing about the Insti- 
tute’s training. You do not have 
to wait for the distant future to 
bring a return upon it.) 

Mr. Van Valkenburg was Gen- 
eral Superintendent and still he 
was not satisfied. There was an 
old-time concern in his city which 
had kept its good name but lost 


years of routine work. It is the 
function of the Institute Service to 
prepare men for these crises. No- 
tice how the Modern Business 
Course had prepared Mr. Van Val- 


kenburg: 


1. The purchase of the business. He 
had been a salesman and a manufacturing 
man, remember; he had no practical exper- 
ience outside these two departments. But 
the Course taught him how to finance the 
purchase and save $5,000 on the price. 


2. The preservation of the business. He 
had hardly taken over control before there 
came a business slump. Banks began to 
call their loans; they prepared to call his. 
But the Course had taught him something 
about dealing with banks. He made a se- 
ries of charts which set forth the exact 
situation of his company, and its future 
possibilities. The charts were graphic and 
convincing. The bankers understood them. 
He won. 

3. The building of the business. In 
every department there was need for re- 
organization; and the Course was a help 
at every point. For it embraces the work- 
ing principles of all departments. At the 
end of the first year of the reorganized 
company the profit was more than $12,000. 


Mr. Van Valkenburg had his 
wish—a tidy, profitable little busi- 
ness of his own. No wonder he 
writes: “I would not take $10,000 


for the good I have derived from 
the Course, because the inspiration 
and the knowledge gained have 
netted me many times _ that 
amount.” 


It is natural that so effective and 
authoritative a training should 
have the endorsement of such an 
eminent Advisory Council as this: 


Joseph French Johnson, Dean of New 
York University School of Commerce; 
General T. Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. John- 
ston, President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, 
Dean of the Engineering Colleges, Cornell 
University; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, 
Certified Public Accountant; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


Send for your “Definite Plan” 


Mr. Van Valkenburg had ambi- 
tion; the coupon and the book 
gave his ambition a definite plan. 
Send for your copy of this “Defi- 
nite Plan.” Find in its pages the 
chart which shows precisely what 
your progress can be in six 
months; in twelve months; in 
eighteen months; in two years. 


The chart is not theoretical. It 
is based on the experience of more 
than 250,000 men who have tested 
this training and proved its prac- 
tical worth. For them, as for Mr. 
Van Valkenburg, the call of the 


initiative. He decided that he postman who brought the “Defi- 
could buy it, reorganize it, and nite Plan” was the a of Oppor- 

take a fortune out of it as its orig- tunity. 

inal owners had done. 
oe 
The Three Great Crises ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
There come crises in every busi- 229 Astor Place New York City | 
ness life—moments that mean | 
° _ aoe a Send me the book, “A _ Definite 
more in profit or loss than whole am fer Yous Dees Seemmeu” | 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute | 7 | 
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The above illustration showing 
a few Razo-Nives etched with 
special designs gives some idea 
of the attractiveness of the Nife 
and the faithful reproduction of 
emblems or designs. 


e 
We are the world’s foremost 
manufacturers of advertising 


novelties of all kinds; badges, 
buttons, metal specialties, etc. 
Ask for our catalog showing a 
complete line of good-will build- 
ers for the man at the desk. 
A large assortment with a wide 
range of prices. 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY, 
1725-41 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Gentlemen: 


incur no obligation. 


Name 


I enclose $1.00 for Razo-Nife for my personal use. 
prices on Razo-Nife with and without special design etched on handle. 


or Christmas 
Live 


A real good-will gift that your friends 
and customers will appreciate and use 
for years. Made of solid jeweler’s grade, 
mirror polished, nickel silver with a neat 
design etched on the handle. You can get 
them plain, as shown above, or with your 
advertisement etched on the handle. 


Uses Cast-off Safety Razor Blades 


No trouble or cost to keep it sharp. Just take one of 
your old safety razor blades and slip it in Razo-Nife. 
No screws or fasteners—just snaps into place. It will 
do anything that can be expected of any pocket knife, 
and a lot more. 


The hole in the knife handle makes a clever cigar 
cutter and the keen blade gives you a smooth clip 
without tearing the wrapper. 

Like the finest watches, this versatile little knife is 
made as thin and unobtrusive as possible—only 1/8 
of an inch thick—the proper thing for the end of a 
watch chain. 


Give Razo-Nife This Year 


A matchless good-will builder for your business. It 
will be carried and used for years. We can make 
them up in any quantity with your advertisement, 
trade mark, or special lettering etched on the handle. 
Give Razo-Nife to your customers at Christmas time 
—it is one of the most distinctive good-will items 
ever produced. 


Get a Razo-Nife for Your Own Use 


You'll be immensely pleased with it. You'll find 
dozens of uses for it. You'll thank us for calling it 
to your attention. Fill out the coupon, pin a dollar 
bill, and mail it today. At the same time ask for 


quantity prices. 


The Greenduck Company 


1725-41 W. North Avenue Chicago 


SM DEC. 


Please give me quantity 
I understand that I 


eT RE eT Ie ee 
Street 
City ———- 
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show me. You get a lower price 


than we got now. Save printing 


bills! Huh! Write letters that 
bring in advertisin’? Hell! You 


ain’t never done it yet. I can get 
all the damn college fellers I want 
for fifteen dollars. Now you chust 
gotta show me.’ ”’ 

He learned the rudiments of 
advertising in the office of Charles 
Austin Bates, where Ralph Holden 
was also employed. We all know 
of the exaggerated opinions that are 
current about the other fellow’s sal- 
ary, and this is well illustrated in 
the relations of Calkins and Holden. 
30th had become somewhat discon- 
tented. They had risen as far as 
they could. 


The Founding of Calkins & Holden 


“As Ralph and I were becoming 
more intimate we discussed our 
personal affairs with greater frank- 
ness, and one day I told him 
what my salary was, which had by 
that time reached thirty-five dollars 
a week. This information was the 
last straw. He told me later that 
when he went home after his first 
visit to our office and told his wife 
about the people there, and de- 
scribed me and my job, his wife had 
asked him what he thought I got, 
and he had replied that it must be 
at least ten thousand a year. The 
contrast between that imaginary ten 
thousand and the actual thirty-five 
set him to making new plans for 
the future, and those plans in our 
numerous discussions most fre- 
quently took the form of a business 
of our own.” 

What are the recreations of a 
deaf man? Mr. Calkins makes a 
formal list of assets and liabilities: 

On his Index Expurgatorius are: 
Conversation in the best sense, the 
theatre, lectures, public dinners, 
and most private ones; music, 
social dancing, games like “What is 
my thought like?’; being read 
aloud to. 

He has left: Books, pictures, 
moving and stationary; art—paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and ap- 
plied art; natural science, scenery, 
travel, on foot, train, boat, horse or 
motor; exhibition dancing and all 
kinds of spectacles and pageants, 
games like golf and whist, nearly 
all hobbies. 

After adding the two columns 
and striking a balance he finds that 
from a happiness-viewpoint he is 
solvent.—P. S. S. 


More buying is done in the home 
than is done at the retail counter or 
in front of the shop window. 


The customer may go to the store 
to get the goods and pay for them— 
but the real sale takes place in her 
home, where she sits with the week’s 
pay envelope and the savings bank 
book and the catalogs with pictures 
of the things she would love to have. 

A woman doesn’t just walk in off 
the street and buy a piano or a chest 
of silver or a set of furs, or an auto- 
mobile robe or a pair of evening shoes. 


Those purchases incubate in her 


This woman is shopping now 


Not all shopping is done in stores. 


mind for days; and good printing— 
direct advertising, booklets with pic- 
tures—furnish the atmosphere in 
which those sales are hatched. 


Do you use printing, good printing 
with pictures that helps women shop 
at home, printing that helps to carry 
them over their moments of doubt 
and indecision, printing that actually 
creates business for you? 


It’s a matter of a good printer, of 
better paper—which is necessary to 
better printing—and of some under- 
standing of the uses of direct advertis- 
ing. In this last matter we have some 
books that may be useful to you. 


The simple way to prepare effective direct 


advertising is described in a series of 


better 
paper 
forere) . 
heottew ness Series.” 
printing Papers. 


books published by S. D. Warren Company. 
These books are known as the 


“More Busi- 


You can obtain them as they 


are issued, without cost to you, from any . 
distributer of Warren’s Standard Printing 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 


| om | 


Pil IT, 


leh 


Printing Papers 
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The perfect 
arch insures 
the strength 


The Tunkhannock tavo-track viaduct at Hallstead, Pa., on the D. L. &@ W. 
Ry., is practically an all arch construction with ten 180-foot and two 100- 
foot arches—the largest reinforced concrete railroad bridge in the world. 


Mid-West Box and Railroad Bridge 
both use the Arch for Maximum Strength 


HE high, strong arch construction of the selected corrugated fibre board 
in Mid-West shipping boxes has reduced the shipping losses of hundreds 
of big shippers by 30% to 70%. Numerous tests have proved it. The 
great resiliency of the arch and its ability to neutralize shock, vibration, pressure 
and hard knocks are assets not found in wooden boxes or in ordinary corrugated 
boxes where the degree of quality is proportioned to a low and alluring price. 


In a railroad bridge the arch must be built to conform 
to specifications. Similarly the Mid-West corrugated 


=: : ‘ : : Three Distincti 
shipping box is built up to a superior quality rather than " - 

: ; ; aga Mid-West Features 
the easier way—down to a price. Highest test liners Gaesaintatt diaeeitiidas te 
and carefully selected materials insure maximum a i name Saline. 

° ° riple Tape Corners: Stop 

800 bs. on a MidWest water protection to each shipment. tapes from cpliting snd 
proof box for two minutes, with . ? a P 7 Offset Score: Insures tigh 
the hose turned on eee'— Your particular shipping problems will receive first hand as: “aan a al 


° : flaps. 
The increasing use of Mid-West Analysis at your plant by one of our expert engineers : 


Boxes in your field is entirely 


due to their filling a need— upon your request. Simply write—no obligation. 
BETTER 


Our ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


CHICAGO 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products see Soe 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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The Package Problem as a Factor in 
Sales and Profits 


One Textile Manufacturer Saves Quarter Million a Year 
By Changing Methods of Packaging and Shipping 


ITHIN the past few years 
the trend to the smaller 
sales unit has grown to 
such proportions that it is almost 
impossible to buy any commodity 
without having it handed over the 
counter in an attractive package. 
The experience of the Kraft 
Cheese Company in departing from 
a bulk sales program to the package 
idea is interesting. Prior to 1915, 
cheese in small units was practic- 
ally unknown. The usual thing was 
a big round loaf that rested on the 
grocers counter near the cracker 
barrel. It was a center of attrac- 
tion for all and sundry who came 
in, whether to buy or just pass the 
time of day. 


Reforms in Cheese Industry 


For several years experiments 
had been carried on with the idea 
of putting up cheese in small units 
that would prove attractive to the 
buying public. The first step in 
this direction was a five ounce tin, 
packed in dozen lots in a counter 
carton. Its success was immediate. 
This was followed by the five- 
pound loat which has superseded 
the big thirty or forty pound round 
cheese, and the latest development 
has been the pound package that 
so closely resembles the butter 
packs. From the time the smaller 
sales unit was adopted, the business 
has grown by leaps and bounds. 
The yearly volume in 1915 approxi- 
mated $2,000,000, while in 1924, it 
is predicted, the audit will show 
more than $35,000,000. 

The Kraft Cheese Company has 
been an aggressive advertiser and 
has carried on effective merchandis- 
ing programs through its field rep- 
resentatives, but the greater por- 
tion of its growth is attributed to 
the adoption of the smaller sales 
unit. H. L. Bauer, general sales 
manager, said: “When Mr. Kraft 
began packing cheese in tins it rep- 
resented a radical departure from 
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the usual thing. Failure of the 
scheme was freely predicted, but 
instead it was accepted enthusias- 
tically by jobber and retailer alike. 
It was a matter of education to con- 
vince the public that tin would not 
contaminate the cheese. The hard- 
est part of the battle was won when 
the retailers found it so easy to dis- 
play and push the sale of these 
small units. The success of the 
five-pound loaf was immediate, and 
the volume of the pound package 
business is steadily growing. 

“Jobbers and retailers alike were 
rather hesitant in accepting the 
change. We concentrated on how 
much easier it was to control their 
turnover, the saving of space made 
possible in stocking, and the selling 
points that the smaller units 
afforded. Pointing out that the pro- 
duction of food products in smaller 
units permitted a closer check on 
quality, and that the packages 
themselves acted as silent salesmen, 
sasily adaptable to counter and 
window displays, played an import- 
ant part in the sales program.” 

Stimulating Sardine Sales 

A similar experience is reported 
by the Austin Nichols Company of 
Chicago, wholesale grocers. A. J. 
Hessler, vice president, pointed out 
that sardines were a staple product, 
but an unusually slow-moving item. 
“As an experiment,” he said, “we 
tried a new way of packing them 
for delivery to the retailer. Sar- 
dines are usually packed in fifty 
and 100 tin cases. We divided the 
100 tin case into four lots of 
twenty-five and put each lot in an 
attractively printed carton, and 
packed the four in the original 
shipping box. The selling force 
was urged to sell the retailer the 
idea of placing a twenty-five tin 
carton on the work counter where 
his customers could not help but 
see it. The results exceeded any- 
thing we might have expected. 


Sardine sales increased out of all 
proportion to the season of the year 
or the normal volume to. be 
expected. Investigation among the 
retailers convinced us that the smal- 
ler carton which permitted of a 
counter display was the answer. 
This same idea is now being 
adapted to other usually slow-mov- 
ing lines and we are confident it 
will prove equally effective. 

The experience of the Austin 
Nichols Company and the Kraft 
Cheese Company is duplicated in 
dozens of other lines. A list of 
commodities, which are sold in 
small packages and picked at ran- 
dom, contains 232 names. Every- 
thing from pins to undertaking 
supplies, regardless of the kind of 
material, is sold in small units, and 
the trend is to still smaller units 
wherever possible. 


Bolstering the Regular Line 


At no time. of the year is the 
value of package goods or small 
sales units better illustrated than 
during the holiday season. The 
windows of retailers are stacked 
with attractive boxes, tins and glass 
containers containing gift sugges- 
tions. One of the large wholesale 
grocery concerns has developed a 
special Christmas box of jellies. It 
contains an assortment of flavors, 
twelve jars in all, neatly packed in 
a white carton. Retailers are stock- 
ing it, and reports indicate that this 
special package stunt will result in 
an unusual volume of jelly sales. 

Sales executives are giving more 
and more attention to the produc- 
tion of specialties as leaders on 
which to hang the regular line, and 
are finding that the regular line can 
be bolstered by attention to the 
packing methods. 

The problem of manufacture and 
shipping has monopolized a great 
deal of attention in recent months 
as a department in which cost 
might be reduced. An investigation 
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Pwrnermneargaae 


in a typical textile mill has 
brought to light conditions which 
probably are paralleled in other 
lines. This investigation centered 
on the method of packing goods for 
shipment to jobbers and distribut- 
ing stations and re-shipping to the 
retailers themselves. 


One instance of this is the case of 
a large shirt and collar manufac- 
turer, who explained how a study of 
their shipping problem had enabled 
them to instigate improvements 
which had been felt all along the 
line—manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
and ultimate consumer. 


Formerly they shipped their 
product to distributing stations, 
which correspond to jobbers in 


other lines. The merchandise was 
shipped in large cases. This cus- 
tom was inaugurated by the orig- 
inators of the industry and had 
heretofore never been violated. The 
custom was to unpack these goods 
at the distributing stations, place 
them on the shelves and then make 
up the retailers’ order and re-ship 
in new boxes. 


Tests Establish Economy 


Trial shipments were made in 
fibre boxes and the saving in pack- 
ing, handling, storage, freight and 
cost of handling the smaller units, 
was so apparent that it warranted 
the adoption of the new style car- 
ton. Distributing agents then 
shelved the goods, repacked the 
orders in new fibre boxes and 
shipped to the retailer. Again a 
substantial saving was noted. Ex- 
periments were carried still further 
and shipments were made from the 
Troy plant to distributing agents, 
and then on to the retail merchant. 
This proved feasible and a sales 
effort was made to establish a 
smaller unit system, reducing the 
customary lots in which goods were 
ordered. It meant a change all 
along the line, but the economies 
effected and the greater volume of 
business established the soundness 
of the reform. Last year this manu- 
facturer shipped hundreds of thou- 
sands of fibre boxes to their stations. 

In another branch of the textile 
industry a more recent investiga- 
tion disclosed that a change in 
packing and shipping routine would 
save from $125,000 in an under-the- 
average year, to $250,000 during a 
normal production season. This in- 
vestigation was made in the mill of 
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a knit goods manufacturer. The 
product is distributed through job- 
bers. In normal times the jobbers’ 
orders reach the mills between 
December 1 and January 1, which 
assure the mill six to nine months 
continuous operation. The balance 
of the year is occupied in making 
up fill-in orders. 

Garments were made up, in- 
spected and trucked to folding 
rooms where, after another inspec- 
tion, they were placed in paper car- 
tons and trucked to the shipping 
room and packed in large cases. 
Ninety per cent of the goods was 
stored in warehouses with definite 
future shipping dates stenciled on 


the case. The garments’ were 
packed in lots of thirty-five and 
fifty dozen, which meant a re- 


handling at the jobbers to take care 
of the smaller retail orders. 

The sales manager authorized 
test shipments to five widely sep- 
arated parts of the country, using 
fibre boxes, and dividing the gar- 
ments into smaller units, namely, 
six and eight dozen lots. The cost 
of these shipments was compared 
with the cost of the methods that 
had been in vogue for years. Job- 
bers were invited to comment on 
the proposed change and report the 
condition of the boxes and stock 
when received. The goods arrived 
in good shape, but the jobbers were 
inclined to object to the change, 
arguing that it meant more paper 
work—and an increased overhead. 


Overcoming Jobber Objections 


When the substantial saving, 
which the shipment of smaller units 
permitted, was explained to them 
and their objections as to more 
detail work proved untenable, they 
decided to favor the change, par- 
ticularly when it was pointed out 
that the reduced cost of handling, 
storage and freight would be re- 
flected in the price to them. 

Even after the advisability of the 
change in method had been proved, 
the selling force objected on the 
basis that reducing the size of the 
unit from fifty dozen to eight dozen 
would bring about a corresponding 
decrease in volume. It required but 
little effort to convince them that 
it was just as easy to sell a jobber 
nine six-dozen cartons, as it was to 
sell him a bulk shipment of fifty 
dozen, and the smaller sales unit 
was eventually adopted. 


From the angle of the retailer, 
the smaller unit in the commodity 
itself, as well as in the shipping 
method, is much to be desired. The 
reasons are obvious, in that the 
goods can be put away, safe from 
dirt and other contamination. It is 
much easier to find shelving space 
for a small attractive display and 
push the line, than it is to handle 
bulk goods and have to clutter up 
a storage space or sales room. 

The first attempts to pack bulk 
articles were prompted by the 
desire on the part of the manufac- 
turer to attract trade by the greater 
convenience the smaller units 
afforded, and the advertising the 
package afforded on the dealer’s 
shelves. Lately the package prob- 
lem has been approached from the 
angle of sales stimulation, and 
today it is difficult to name a com- 
modity that cannot be purchased in 
a small container, attractively got- 
ten up and displayed. 


Selecting the Package 


A pioneer in this movement 
toward the smaller sales unit has 
this to say about the selection of 
packages: “It is essential to an- 
alyze carefully the nature of the 
product to be packed. There is no 
doubt but that many of us are prone 
to be guided by the printing on the 
outside and the general appearance 
of the package from an advertising 
standpoint. Most of us overlook 
entirely the necessity of a special 
package to protect the product from 
outside influence, until such time as 
complaints of spoilage, damage and 
poor quality force our attention to 
a more careful study of the package 
problem. 

“Look around for the different 
kinds of packages in use; note par- 
ticularly the types of closures. 
Don’t adopt the first pretty package 
offered. There is an unlimited field 
for the development of the smaller 
sales unit, and the manner of plac- 
ing the goods before the buying 
public cannot be chosen in a hap- 
hazard, rule of thumb fashion, if it 
is to fit into the scheme of things 
for the sales manager and his men.” 

Recent surveys indicate, too, that 
the adoption of smaller sales units 
will solve a perplexing export prob- 
lem. Test shipments have proved 
that the economies in pier storage, 
handling and transportation charges 
reacted favorably in establishing 
selling prices in foreign lands. 
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Your shipping 
Pp ackage —isitahelp ora 


hindrance to sales? 


EMEMBER-—it is the first thing 

your customer sees. Don’t let it 

give your merchandise a needless “black 
eye” with your trade. 


Let an H & D service man see if he 
can increase its selling power. He will 
be glad to co-operate with your Sales 
and Shipping Departments in working 
out shipping packages that reduce com- 
plaints and help in selling. His expert 
packaging counsel is yours free. 


Ask the H & D man your 
toughest packaging questions! 


An H @& D representative calling on you 
from any of our 14 service offices is a quali- 
fied “P. E”’—Package-Engineer. He has 
made packages in one of the ten H & D 
Package-Designing Laboratories. He 
knows shipping packages from all angles. 


He will gladly study into your needs if 
you simply write us, here at Sandusky, 
that you are interested. 


The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
298 WATER STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Address: Toronto, King St., Subway and Hanna Avenue 


Millions of pieces of 

glassware and bottles 

are shipped each year 
the H & D Way. 


a 


In this H &D box 
there’s an electric 
fixture assembled 
ready-to-install. 


A vacuum cleaner rests snugly 


—and attractively —in thi 
H@&D box. 


turer of corrugated fibre containers and packing materials. 
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H&D Boxes are the product of the world’s largest manufac- Name -..-- 


He’s a 
traveling “PE.” 


and his job is to help make 
your selling easier. 


The wrong shipping pack- 
age can increase your deliv- 
ery costs, expose you to 
complaints and damage 
claims, and generally load 
your cost of doing business 
—and that hurts sales. 


Every H&D Service man 
is a qualified “P. E.’”— pack- 
age-engineer. The one now 
in your vicinity can tell you 
whether you can help your 
sales by changing or rede- 
signing your present ship- 
ping packages. 


Shall he call and see you? 


Ll 


, SSR ST 


CLIP 


Coupon 


and attach to 
business let- 
terhead. 


The Hinde& Dauch PaperCo. 
298 WaterSt. Sandusky, O. 
I am interested in this 
subject of packaging 
for increased sales-value. Please 
send me your hand-book “Corrugated 
Boxes and How to Use Them.” 
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Page 1779 
NOVEMBER 
Issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 


seven ‘phousand 


. re) he , 
yece Sold f yor Sts 
, yWece + : o 
Mailing ae tO Retail Drug 
\ Orders sy Noman Let 


$42.000 worth of business 
from one broadside/ 


ENT out to 24,000 druggists, one out 
of every four bought—a return of 


better than 25%! 


It is not an unusual thing for us to pro- 

duce an exceptionally large number of 

returns from the advertising we prepare 
We will gladly for our clients. 
loan one of our 
file copies of this 
broadside to any 
interested execu- 
tive. 


We think in the terms of “sales.” That 
is why we are as particular about a sales 
letter or mailing piece as we are about a 
full page magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement. 


If you are interested in opening new 
accounts and actually increasing sales, 
let us explain, without obligation, our 
plan of Organized Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. 


The IRWIN L.ROSENBERG CO. 
[fh e-tore Merchandising 


I C A G O 
PHONE STATE 5230 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 
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World Survey Will 
Back Dawes Plan 


Willis H. 
International 
merce and 


sooth, president of the 

Chamber of Com- 
vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City, has announced the 
launching of a project designed to 
aid in world economic restoration 
and in furthering the purposes of 
the Dawes plan. This project in- 
volves a world survey for the pur- 
pose of determining what means 
must be taken to solve the prob- 
lems that will arise in the wake of 
the Dawes plan and to stimulate 


production, revive industry and 
restore international trade. 
The survey will be under the 


direction of the American commit- 
tee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; among the members of 
this committee are: 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Company . 
of New Jersey; Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Henry M. 
Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Angeles ; 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board of the Motor Car 
Company; Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York; Fred I. Kent, vice-pres- 
ident of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Julius H. Barnes of New 
York, Joseph H. Defrees of Chi- 
cago and John H. Fahey of Boston, 
former presidents of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

An international committee will 
be formed of representatives from 
all the important commercial na- 
tions of the world, to carry out the 
work, the present Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on economic res- 
toration being used as a basis. 


Los 


Hudson 


The survey will be a preliminary 
to the Brussels meeting of the in- 
ternational chamber, to be held in 
1925, at which the report of the 
committee will constitute the basis 
of discussion of the general prob- 
lem of economic restoration by the 
business interests of the thirty-nine 
countries represented in the cham- 
ber’s membership. Arrangements 
for making the survey and selecting 
the additional personnel of the com- 
mittee are now being considered by 
the council of the international 
chamber in session at Paris. 
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Selling Abrasives on Iwo Continents 


‘ 


‘TT HE writer has recently returned 


from Europe and personally 
visited very large concerns in 
France, Belgium and Great Brit- 
ain who not only admired our 
catalog as a whole but particularly 
spoke of the magnificent cover in 
which the catalog was contained.” 


This is an excerpt from an un- 
solicited letter signed by the treas- 
urer of the Harrison Supply Com- 
pany whose Molloy covered 
catalog is pictured above. 


Abrasives bearing the Harrison 
name are the standard of the 
industry. The Harrison Catalog 
must be out of the ordinary to be 
in keeping with the product. 


Molloy Made Covers, together 
with fine printing by The Perry- 
Elliott Co., have given the book 
exactly the right atmosphere of 
high quality. 

Your catalog or sales book can 
be made to command the imme- 
diate attention of your customers 
if you bind it in Molloy Made 
Covers. They are of heavy leather 
cloth which will endure an aston- 
ishing amount of hard use. Their 
rich coloring and deep embossing 
create an impression of unmistak- 
able quality. And their price is 
moderate. 


Write us about your next book 
and let us submit a design for a 
Molloy Made Cover which will 
add to its pulling power. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2857 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (4) for Every Purpose 
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Visible Records 


At 


$3000 


per unit 


A combination of the over-lapping sheet and 
loose leaf idea which puts records to work— 
makes them active helps in your drive for profit. 

Record expenses will be less and FLEX-SITE will 

show you many new ways to make money. 

VISIBLE Every name or number is in sight, 
facts are available at a glance. 

COMPACT 10,000 records on a desk top. 
ing is in natural position. 

PORTABLE Like books, FLEX-SITE can be car- 
ried—used where wanted—put away at night, 
protected. 

ADAPTABLE Your most important record on 
FLEX-SITE becomes at once a money making 
tool—facts at your finger tips. 

LOW COST Low initial outlay and subsequent 
savings, make this sight-finding record avail- 
able to all businesses. 

Send for cireular 31B and our Methods Depart- 

ment plan to give you free service on your 

records. 
VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Post- 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


oncy Bought 


“this Space! 
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but only a proved ability to make Letterheads 
that produce results can earn such “word of 
mouth” advertising that prompted— 

A new customer proudly exhibiting his letterhead 
at a Chamber of Commerce Meeting — resulting 
in our making letterheads for 7 other concerns 


and 


When they saw the letterheads we made for a 
“National Advertiser’, 30 concerns asked us to 
supply them also with letterheads. 


Your General Manager, Advertising Manager 
and Purchasing Agent will all appreciate 
seeing this— 


and samples of our 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
Displays— Letterheads — Labels 
36 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed—we do it! 
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That Holiday Letter to Your 
Salesmen 


(Continued from page 1838) 


that you can work over into some- 
thing “different” for your Christ- 
mas letter. There is also the pos- 
sibility of working your product 
into the illustration at the top of 
the letterhead. We call your atten- 
tion to the novel and instructive 
manner in which this was done by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany in the accompanying illustra- 
tion on page 1837, 


Use Care in Selecting Poetry 


One more suggestion—do not 
attempt Christmas poetry in a se- 
rious vein—unless, unless—you will 
pardon our conceit, it rings like the 
following poem written by our own 
“Take” Weintz for this article— 


which Mr. Weintz gives you his 
permission to use if you care to: 


THE GOOD PROVIDER 


When the winter winds are swirling drifted 

snow across the plain, 

the country-side is conscious 

speeding Christmas train; 

When the whistle, shrill and piercing, con- 
firms your eager heart’s desire, 

And you hear the air-brakes set on whirl- 
ing wheels of sparking fire; 

Then you peer into the faces of that happy 
Christmas throng, 

All bent, like you, on getting home to fam- 
ily, food and song. 

And a rich, exultant feeling that only sales- 
men know, 

Seems to set your blood a-tingling as you 
trudge across the snow. 

There’s a beacon in the window—just a 
candle in the bay, 

But the latch is lifting softly on the door 
of your hallway; 

And all at once you realize a 
love in fond embrace, 

As you lift each priceless youngster and 
you kiss each radiant face; 

Somehow home is all the sweeter after 
weary days away, 

And just being there is heaven, if all’s well 
on Christmas Day. 

Jacop F. WEINTZ. 


And of a 


wealth of 


One might walk into a custom- 
er’s store on Christmas Eve, and 
with a pressure of the hand and a 
warm light in the eyes get away 
with the following greeting: 

“Good wishes for a bright and 
happy Christmas and a joyous New 
Year.” 

The inflection of your voice and 
your personality would make that 
customer remember your thought- 
fulness on Christmas Eve. But put 
that same threadbare statement in 


a letter, or on a card, and stick a 
splash of holly at the top of the 
letter, and you become one of the 
fellows that your customers bawl 
out for spending so darned much 
money on advertising instead of 
giving it to him in his profits. 

I selected that particular innocu- 
ous sentiment from a greeting 
which I received last year because 
the card was beautifully engraved 
and cost the friend who bought it 
real money. It disappointed me 
that a man with as much original- 
ity as he has, should try to express 
it in about the same way he pur- 
chased a pair of garters. 

Like the fellow who has seen Bill 
Hart ride three million miles, I 
think I have received enough 
Christmas cards with the conven- 
tional holly and Christmas trees 
thereon in the last few years to re- 
forest the State of Pennsylvania. 


Why Not a Personal Letter? 


The popularity of the Christmas 
letterhead or greeting card is un- 
questioned. The very fact that the 
mails are flooded with those con- 
taining ideas as flat as the paper 
they are printed on, is evidence that 
it has become an established cus- 
tom. Every year most of us check 
up on the greetings we have re- 
ceived, to find that this or that man 
still remembers us, and that so and 
so didn’t even think enough of us 
to “send a greeting.” If it were 
only a fad, the producers of stock 
greetings would have to come 
through with some originality, else 
they would go out of business. 
Established custom accepts the 
commonplace. 

On Monday of a certain week 
early in August, the Dartnell staff 
was asked to submit an idea for a 
Christmas letter for 1924 to be sent 
out as a suggestion for subscribers 
to use. During the entire week, a 
ream of blank paper, more or less, 
was torn up and thrown into the 
waste basket. Saturday came. Not 
a single idea was hatched. Another 
week went by—and the forcing 
process produced no more than the 
week before. Just to illustrate how 
“ideas” are born, ours came the 
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’ : 7 SG OE y EEN 
With this pen your salesmen “EDD 
’ 7 a nt > 2 
will make a good impression BEN 
Many fine points distinguish the work of a resultful sales- _ Oo SS) 
man. Ata critical moment, his effectiveness might well AS 
Y, be centered in a Sheaffer's Lifetime pen, conspicuous tool Sno 
es of his trade. There’s a point well made. And always We 
ke ready! Beside being an infallible writer, that can't leak 
a) ) ink, this super-pen has the quiet elegance that appeals to 


doers of big, jobs. When a clean cut salesman writes his 
orders with a Sheaffer Lifetime, he makes a clear, stron?, 
impression right through to the last carbon. Here’s an 
ideal 3ift, high expression of beauty and utility. What 
more fittin}, recognition for a successful salesman this 
Christmas than the world’s most successful fountain pen? 


“Lifetime” $8.75—guaranteed for a lifetime Others, $2.50 and up 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS*> PENCILS +> SKRIP 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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a0 
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How Many Men Have Quit You 


for ‘These Reasons 


] To start in business for themselves, either in competition 
* with you, or to engage in some totally different line of 


business, or as a dealer? 


ey 


living expenses? 


To take a position that ‘‘promises’’ bigger money— the 
need for making more money being due to over-geared 
Perhaps the wife had social aspirations or 


wanted something beyond the reach of his income. 


D. 


Because they were unable to bring in enough business, 
due in a large measure to their flirting with sidelines, 


and in other ways attempting to carry several buckets of 


water at one time> 


OONER or later every salesman begins to wonder if he isn’t making 


a mistake by staying on his present job. 


Far off pastures lure him. 


If only he could get a business of his own; if only he could get a good 


sideline; if only he could play the other man’s easy game. 


The wise sales executive assumes this normal discontent. 


pates it. 


He antici- 


An ounce of prevention here is worth many tons of cure, and an 


excellent preventive is to send each of your salesmen, personally, an auto- 


graphed copy of the new Dartnell manual, “What a Salesman Should 


Know About Finance,” by J. C. 


This unusual manual is so written that it 
removes unrest by indirect suggestion and 
the citation of actual concrete examples. It 
proves to a salesman that his best bet is to 
stay where he is and to succeed where he 
is with what he has. It makes him realize 
that another job has little to offer that his 
present job does not offer. It pictures the 


trials and failures of salesmen who have 
tried running their own business, and _ lost 
life-time savings. It convinces the man who 
likes to dabble with sidelines, that there is 
nothing in them, and his shortest road to 
financial success is to give all his time to 
doing one thing as well as he knows how. 
And it does this tactfully and interestingly, 


without preaching. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Aspley, editor of “Sales Management.” 


But the manual does not itself 


with telling salesmen how to succeed. It 


content 


also helps them to make their savings make 
The author believes that much of 
the present unrest among salesmen is due 


money. 


to living beyond their means, and failing 
to accumulate a financial reserve that will 
work for them in increasing measure as time 
goes on. A great array of facts is presented 
to convince a man that he should build up 
a reserve, and it shows him how by prop- 
erly investing this surplus he can soon be- 
come independent. The more salesmen you 
can get into the habit of putting by a few 
dollars a week, the less turnover you will 
have. A salesman with money in the bank 


is steadier, and more dependable. 


; ill se any subscriber o Sales Man- 
We will nd to ’ bseriber of “Sal M 
agement” a copy of this new Dartnell manual on 
approval for examination. 


Then if you wish to 


purchase additional manuals for your men you can order in quantity at the special rate 


of $10.50 a dozen. 


The single copy price is $1.10 in board binding; $1.60 in leatherette. 


DARTNELL 180: verano ave. CHICAGO 
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third week at 11:30 p. m. on a 
north side street car—sprung from 
out of nowhere, as it were. I report 
it exactly as I heard the staff man 
describe it the next morning. 

“Last night I had occasion to go 
into a doctor’s office,” he said. 
“While in the reception room I 
noticed the picture called ‘The 
Doctor.’ I remembered seeing the 
same picture years ago in another 
doctor’s office when I was a young- 
ster. I thought: here is a picture 
that has come to be the great pic- 
ture of the medical profession. The 
spirit of service expressed in the 
picture symbolizes that which at- 
tracts and holds men in this pro- 
fession. Then I began to ask my- 
self what it was that HELD men 
in the profession of selling. The 
answer seemed to be that it was 
the opportunity the profession 
offered to men to provide, and pro- 
vide well, for their families and 
those dependent on them. 

“The title for a great salesman- 
ship picture came first. It was to 
be called, ‘The Good Provider!’ 
The picture, like ‘The Doctor,’ 
should picture the greatest moment 
in every salesman’s life. What was 
that moment? Surely it was the 
heart-throb that every salesman 
feels when he puts his foot on the 
first step of his home on Christmas 
Eve!” 

This idea was taken to Cheno- 
weth—-a world famous artist—and 
the letterhead shown on page 1838 
resulted. 

Although the reproduction por- 
trays the central idea in the picture, 
it is short of expressing the heart- 
throb found in the color motif. 


The franchise tax of 3 per cent 
levied by the State of New York on 
the net income of foreign corpora- 
tions doing business within the 
state was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in a decision handed down 
November 17. This decision is of 
considerable interest to corpora- 
tions maintaining sales offices in 
New York, since by the terms of 
the decision it appears that the tax 
law is constitutional even though 
the ultimate purchasers of goods 
through the New York office may 
be located in other states, and the 
“net income” upon which the tax 
is assessed may have been earned 
upon a series of transactions, orig- 
inating and ending outside of New 


York. 
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What can you do 
with sales letters? 


If you could multiply the number 
of original, personally-typed letters 


from your department, couldn’t you 
sell more ? 


1 om with 1 operator will do the neat, accurate 
ooven and careful work of 3 skilled typists. 


with 1 operator will do the work of 12 
4 Hoovens iid ops 


May we show you the way Hooven 
Automatic Typewriters are helping 
many concerns to sell more? 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
387 Fourth Avenue TYPEWRITER CORP. 
New York cManufacturers 


Hamilton, O. 
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MAGAZINE SECTION 
Che New York Cimes 


SUNDAY EDITION 


PRINTED BY THE ROTOGRAVURE PROCESS 


Advertising rate $1 an agate line; S1030 per page; one cent 
a line for each 6000 of circulation. Lowest advertising 
rate for best quality of magazine circulation. 


sree ton rene 0 it ase | 


¢ ca iil geri, Mh 


READ IN 8,000 CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES 


With a sale of 600,000 copies, the Magazine 
Section of the Sunday edition of The New 
York Times effectively presents any article of 
home or family appeal to the largest group of 
intelligent and responsive readers. 


In the metropolitan district,: where more 
money is spent than in a like area anywhere 
in the world, and within a radius of 150 miles 
of New York, 400,000 copies of the Sunday 
Times are distributed. 


The circulation both within and without the 
metropolitan district represents unequalled 
interest of readers; first, because it is a part 


of the Sunday edition of The New York 
Times; second, because it is a magazine with 


a New York interest. The nation reads about 
New York. 


Its articles are of high quality and follow 
fresh upon the news. The rotogravure process 
by which the Magazine Section is printed 
gives advertisers the opportunity of most 
effectively illustrating their announcements. 
The care exercised by The New York Times 
in the acceptance of advertisements is an 
asset to advertisers, obtaining for their an- 
nouncements the confidence of readers that 
The Times enjoys. 


Advertsing forms for the Magazine Section 
close twelve days in advance of publication 


1910 
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Rochester’s industries have profited by a plentiful supply of water power 


Putting Over a Successful Campaign 
in Rochester 


Experiences of Two Sales Managers in New York’s Third City 
Show Why One Campaign Goes Over Big and Another Fails to Score 


N JINNING a market in the 
modern fashion is no longer 
a matter of getting initial 
distribution, inserting a few adver- 
tisements, “pepping up” the job- 
bers’ men and letting it go at that. 
It so happens that two campaigns 
in Rochester illustrate the old and 
new methods of winning a market 
in such graphic fashion that the 
story of how one manufacturer lost 
a market, and how another in the 
same line won the market, is worth 
telling in this story on Rochester. 


The same things might have hap- 
pened in any other city. In fact 
they have doubtless happened in 
every city in the country. 

The line was a household staple. 
It is used in every home, and sold 
in nearly every furniture store, in 
some hardware stores, most depart- 
ment stores, and many _ general 
stores. The two manufacturers 
both were advertisers. Both had 
local representation. Both had a 
good product. 


One manufacturer sent a sales 
executive to study the market. This 
executive talked with the dealers, 
the jobbers serving the city and 
surrounding territory, and with 
other sales executives who were 
thoroughly familiar with the mar- 
ket in every way. He decided what 
priced goods were to be advertised, 
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what styles were best suited to the 
market, made an estimate of the 
possible sales, and selected the deal- 
ers he wanted to stock the line 
before the advertising was started. 


The other manufacturer went to 
no such pains. He had his adver- 
tising agent insert a schedule of 
advertising in the local papers and 
sent a straight commission sales- 
man to sell the product. The com- 
mission man was anxious to make 
a quick cleanup, and a fat commis- 
sion check. He did. With the 
advertising to “flash,” he sold one 
dealer a carload of the product, 
gave him a healthy discount and 
went on to the next town to find 
another dealer. 


A Well-Planned Campaign 


The first manufacturer timed his 
insertions carefully after consulta- 
tions with the newspaper men and 
the dealers. He established a stock 
of his product in a local warehouse 
and sent out salesmen to obtain 
small initial orders from every well- 
rated dealer who could possibly be 
sold. The idea was to place a small 
stock, merely enough for sampling 
and display purposes, on the floor 
of every retail store worthy of 
handling the line. As fast as the 
goods sold, a new supply was ob- 
tainable from the local warehouse. 


The dealers appreciated this co- 
operation. The advertising cam- 
paign “broke,” and soon demand 
was picking up. The salesmen were 
still calling on the retail trade and 
soon after the advertising had 
started, dealers were placing re- 
orders. One salesman was retained 
on the territory permanently. Ina 
month or so demand and distribu- 
tion had been built up in adjoining 
towns. The campaign automatically 
extended itself. 

The store that bought the carlot 
of the other product soon found 
sales hard to make. Cut-price ad- 
vertising was used and cut price 
sales were held. In due time the 
carload of merchandise was _ sold. 
But when the commission salesman 
came back for another order he 
found a disgruntled former cus- 
tomer, instead of an enthusiastic 
dealer. He could sell nothing to 
his first victim. So he started out 
to find another. This time he made 
another special discount in the form 
of an advertising allowance. 


The second store had the same 
experience as the first. The goods 
were hard to move. Cut price sales 
and bargain prices were resorted to. 
But the owners of the second store 
were as disgruntled as the owner of 
the first. They had been oversold 
and overstocked. 
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Part of Rochester’s business district is built right over the bed of the 
Genesee River, whose falls furnish power for the city’s industry 


Meanwhile the competitor’s sales 
were steadily increasing. The sales- 
man made regular and frequent 
calls. The dealers appreciated the 
opportunity of being able to carry 
small stocks and miss no sales. 

Now we are not given to predic- 
tions, but we predict that the one 
manufacturer will always 
good business in 


have a 
Rochester—at 
least so long as he continues his 
present tactics. The other will 
steadily lose business in Rochester, 


and after loading up one or two 
dealers with carlots of goods will 
run out of gullible buyers and prob- 
ably withdraw from the market. 

It is quite conceivable that 
Rochester, with its population of 
310,000, may not present any prob- 
lems which will not be encountered 
in other cities of equal size, yet it 
is nevertheless a fact that the sales 
managers who have made a special 
study of the market, have made the 
greatest success in marketing their 
wares and in building up a perma- 
nent patronage 
dealers, 
turers. 

The 
the 


sources of 


Rochester 
manufac- 


among 
consumers and 


makes 
knows. its 


sales manager who 


most of a market 
wealth—the time when 
its business is at its peak; when its 
tributary territory is most prosper- 
ous; when the crops are being har- 
vested and sold, and when its pay- 
rolls are fattest. So, let us consider 
some of these facts about Roches- 
ter. In the first place we _ find, 
according to the Dartnell Corpora- 
tion report of buying peaks in vari- 
ous cities, that Rochesterites reach 
the peak of their buying during the 
last of May and the first few days 
in June. The line then slants 
sharply downward, reaching its 
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lowest point during the month of 
August. Then buying recovers 
reaching its other high 
point right at Christmas time. This 
is in sharp contrast with the buying 
peaks in a number of other cities 
Spokane, Washington, for instance, 
where the buying volume runs 
along at a fairly even rate until the 
first of September and jumps 
quickly up, the one big 
peak of the year around the first 
of October. 


sharply, 


reaching 


Here are some of the figures on 


Monroe County, of which Roches- 
ter is the county seat. Monroe 
County has per capita buying 


power that is exceeded by only six 
other counties in the entire state—- 
it is upwards of $1,100 a year, 
which is almost twice the buying 
power of the average county in the 
state of New York. 


In 1920 there were listed 33,975 
automobile owners in Monroe 
County, New York. The latest fig- 
ures (1923) show a total of 50,877 
automobiles in operation in Monroe 
County, to which must be added 
9,328 commercial cars and trucks, if 
we are to get an idea of the market 
for automobile equipment, oil, 
greases, and accessories. These fig- 
ures are cited to give our readers 
an idea of the growth of this par- 
ticular sector of the Rochester mar- 
ket. Doubtless the figures for 1924 
will show an equally large growth. 
Rochester is by no means standing 
still. The growth in automobile 
owners is indicative of the general 
prosperity of the city and its trad- 
ing radius, and shows how, when 
properly worked, the city responds 
to sales effort. 

While preeminently a manufac- 
turing and industrial center, Roch- 
ester is by no means. entirely 
dependent upon its industries. It is 
in the very heart of a large orchard 
and farming community which con- 
tributes a large share of the wealth 
to the city. Within a radius of 
ninety miles, two millions of people 
live and work. 

The city ranks high as a manu- 
facturing center, leading the world, 
or standing near the top of the list, 
in such products as cameras, 
women’s and children’s shoes, men’s 
clothing, optical goods, thermome- 
ters, filing devices, office systems, 
check protectors, soda _ fountain 
fruits, enameled steel tanks, and 


civic beauty. 


vou 


Known as “The Flower City,” Rochester is famed far and near for its 


It is the center of the nation’s nursery industry 
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Personal Marketing Counsel 


cAVAILABLE TO A LIMITED 
NUMBER ¢ MANUFACTURERS 


FTER twelve years of direct executive work in sales 

management and advertising, I shall be available 

after January lst to act as sales and merchandising counsel 
for a limited number of manufacturers. 


My work in merchandising in the last few years has cov- 
ered every part of this country. I have made a special 
study of merchandising possibilities, and I have available 
an immense amount of market data which is of very special 
value to firms who are confronted with a difficult national 
marketing problem. 


It is my intention to concentrate my personal attention 
to a limited number of accounts. I am prepared to develop 
and supervise entirely new sales organizations, if neces- 
sary, until they are prepared to function within themselves, 
or to bring my experience and help to existent organiza- 
tions which are in need of expansion and greater results. 


An interview can very quickly determine whether or not 
I can be of service to you. If you are in need of merchan- 
dising help to meet the new business conditions clarified 
by the election, a note or telephone call will bring me to 
your Office. 


JOSEPH EWING 


Marketing and Sales Counsel 


36 West 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 
VANDERBILT 0508 


cAmong the products I have marketed are: VAN HEUSEN COLLARS, GAIN- 
ADAY WASHING MACHINES, MARTIN-PARRY COMMERCIAL BODIES, 
HASKELITE VENEER PRODUCTS, FRANTZ-PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER 
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is the folding coated paper 


preferred by big advertisers 


ATED sors preseated in this publication 
ac \ during the year proves that Foldwell is pre- 
Xe ferred by big national advertisers. All the 
“Ly : : ; 
2 splendid pieces pictured from month to 
month, including literature from Cheney 
Brothers, Underwood Typewriter Co., Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Addressograph Co., 
Acme White Lead & Paint Works, Illinois Central Railway, 
Miller Saw Trimmer Co., and The Wahl Co., were produced 
on Foldwell. 


The preference of these, and hundreds of other national ad- 
vertisers, is Foldwell’s strongest testimonial. 


Look where you will—in any line of selling —you will find 
that Foldwell carries the important printed messages of the 
leaders in each line. As testimonial evidence shows, Foldweli 
supplies the basis for much of the advertising literature 
where strength plus fine printing surface is necessary. Be 


Profit by the experience of the country’s foremost adver- 
tisers. Use Foldwell for your important printed pieces. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
801 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


Coated Book - Coated Cover . Coated Writing - Dull Coat - Split-Color 


FACTS: There are many different brands of coated paper but there is only one 
Foldwell—the ORIGINAL. Do not be confused by similar sounding names, 


Composition by Currier & Harford, Ltd. 
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photographic materials. The diver- 
sified character of the city’s manu- 
facturing establishments assures a 


stability which is not found in some 

of the “one line” towns where the What do you know of 
shutdown of factories results in the ‘ 

severe crippling of the entire indus- 

trial life of the city. Foreign Trade ? 


Rochester is known as the head- 
quarters of the nursery industry in 


this country, there being more than OONER or later you will have to know. No one 

forty nurseries in and around Roch- can predict how soon the day will come—but 

ester. This is the reason why it is the day is coming soon when every American manu- 

so often known as “The Flower ‘ , 

City.” facturer will have to depend on foreign sales for a 
acon an cone of ts eee bes certain proportion of his sales quota. 


ful cities in the country, famed for 


fave grown to appreciate the fuer ||. WXPORT TRADE & FINANCE 


things of life—to appreciate the 


artistic and beautiful, making a re- is the one magazine which will help you prepare to 
spomarre wnaenet for Righ quay capture this trade. Every week it gives you articles 
products, and the very best in . ‘ 

building material, furniture, decora- and news items telling how other manufacturers are 
tions, and all manner of household making money in foreign markets. Here are a few 
goods and labor saving devices. recent examples: 


A Brief Statistical Resume 
The Fuller Brush Co. House-To-House Campaign in Cuba 


There have been no bank failures By. F. & Recesidga, Vice Presiden 


in Rochester in more than thirty- ; ; ‘ i 
six years. Its people are thrifty ; its The Underlying Policy of the Packard Foreign Advertising 


sadustvies: demand shilied lshor By B. C. Budd, General Manager, Packard Motor Export Co. 


which is well paid and its banks are How Wrigley Created A Foreign Demand for Chewing Gum 
sound and stable, perfectly able to An Interview with A. S. Atwater, Vice President 

take care of the natural expansion How Remington Conducts Sales Contests in Foreign Markets 
of the industrial interests of the By James S. Martin, Foreign Adv. Manager, Remington Typewriter Co. 
community. 


/_ Agency Arrangements in Foreign Trade 
A few statistics on Rochester and By M. H. Esser, Export Manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical Works 
its trading radius may prove help- 


ful to sales executives in forming 
an idea of marketing possibilities 
for this territory. The last census 


The Eversharp Foreign Window Display Contest 
By Dirk P. DeYoung 


shows a city population of 295,750; Special Introductory Offer 
the established trading population, The regular subscription price to EXPORT TRADE 
however, is near 400,000. There are & FINANCE is $4.00 a year. We are making a 


approximately 56,000 homes in 
Rochester, only ninety of which are 
apartments; 42.5 per cent of the 


special introductory offer to readers of “Sales Man- 
agement” of the next four months (16 issues) for 
only one dollar. 


homes are owned by the people who 7 
live in them. 4 
Rochester has nearly 1,400 manu- To learn how others develop Export Sales , 4 
facturing establishments which turn if 
out more than 300 different com- . * y, 
modities, and employ an average of Mail this EXPORT 
63,792 wage earners. There are 192 TRADS 
. B° “  & FINANCE 
retail jewelry stores in the city; Coupon P 280 Broadway, 
sixty-one sporting goods dealers; a New York City 


thirty-three men’s furnishing stores, ] oday / Enclosed find $1.00. Enter 


ten general stores, 1,112 grocery 7 | our actaniesion Se Oop sats " 
stores, 189 dry goods stores, forty- “FINANCE. 

nine clothing stores, 132 shoe Pd s 

stores, sixty-five hardware stores, he NAME .cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccs 
thirty-five furniture stores and sev- y - Pit assicikinanitanindeaieenn 5 ia 


enty-five drug outlets. 
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Are you considering 


THE CHURCH FIELD 


for your 1925 advertising? 


The church must have Building Material, 
Furnishings and Outfittings 
for 
Auditoriums, Parish Halls, Parsonages 
Gymnasiums, Schools, Garages 


The Minister Buys from His Trade Journal 


the EXPOSTITOR 


Founded in 1899 


Let us send you a sample copy, our rate 
and our help, the Monthly Building Bulletin 
sent free to our advertisers 


The F. M. BARTON CO. 


701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK 
17 West 42 St. 


CHICAGO 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 


MARKETING PRACTICE 


This practical guide is for the 
sales executive. It covers all 
the major problems of market- 
ing: functions, agencies, and 
systems, in a clear and prac- 
tical manner. Specific prob- 
lems of the individual business 
are given attention and brief 
space is devoted to foreign 
markets. 


The authors, PercivaL 
Wuite and Watrer S&S. 
HAYWARD, are sales experts 
who know how to present 
their subject in a useful way. 


The coupon below will bring 
the book to any sales executive 
at its list price postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

You may send me MARKETING 

PRACTICE with a bill at $3.50, post- 

paid. 

Name 


Address 


— 
. 
wmeeg 


1. )eNs 
Ht ‘ils "a 


Hi. 


EFFECTIVE COLLECTION LETTERS, by J. H. 
Tregoe and John Whyte (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, $4). The authors are the 
secretary-treasurer and the director of edu- 
cation and research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


“The best definition of a good collection 
letter,’ says the introduction, “is the follow- 
ing: A good collection letter is one that 
obtains the payment of a past-due account 
and retains the good will of the customer. 
There are certain kinds of collection letters 
that credit men might ordinarily call good 
collection letters that do not fit into this 
definition. For example, a creditor may 
definitely have decided to close the account. 
The good will of the customer is therefore 
immaterial to him; he is concerned alone 
with getting the money, and he is ready and 
willing to antagonize the customer. We 
are not interested in this kind of a letter.” 


Within the limits thus prescribed, the 
authors present a selection of more than 300 
letters that have been proved successful by 
members of the association, with a few 
words of explanatory comment on each 
specimen. These letters are grouped accord- 
ing to subject matter, and are well indexed, 
so that the writer who wishes, for example, 
to stress observance of cash-discount dates, 
or appeal to the pride of a debtor who is 
chronically “slow-pay,” can readily find 
specimens that meet the specific conditions. 
A few stunt letters and humorous letters 
are included, as well as some examples of 
poor collection letters. There are a few 
pages of introductory text, in which the 
authors summarize the collection problem, 
and issue a general warning against the 
use of stereotyped forms and phraseology. 


PRINCIPLES OF IMPORTING, by Wayne E. 
Butterbaugh, M. S., Associate Professor of 
Transportation in Syracuse University (D. 
Appleton & Company, $5.00). 

Many and various books have been writ- 
ten on the subject of foreign trade, with 
at least 90 per cent of the emphasis upon 
the securing and handling of export busi- 
ness. The “sister profession” of importing 
has been largely neglected, partly because 
it is much more difficult to understand in 
detail, and partly because the majority of 
business concerns are content to leave the 
complicated preblem of sweating goods 
through the custom house in the efficient 
hands of the custom house broker. 

Only a comparatively few of the largest 
importers have established customs depart- 
ments of their own, and the author states 
that not more than one quarter of the goods 
brought into the country is cleared by the 
importers themselves. Even though a con- 
cern may not desire to handle such matters 


| Jhe 
Sales Manager's 
Book Shelf 


itself, it is of considerable importance to 
have some detailed understanding of the 
subject, so as not to be obliged to rely 
wholly upon the judgment or the discretion 
of the customs broker who is not familiar 
with the immediate needs of the business. 


Though written primarily as a text book 
for college students of foreign trade, the 
present volume is based upon practical 
experience in custom house brokerage, and 
discusses the subject from that point of 
view rather than from the purely pedagog- 
ical standpoint. It covers in specific detail 
all of the various steps in the process of 
importing: the purchase of goods abroad, 
the inspection, packing, marking and ship- 
ping from the other side, and the compli- 
cated and vexatious procedure of passing 
them through the customs here. The em- 
phasis laid upon this latter branch of the 
subject should be of considerable practical 
value to the business executive. 


We have frequently heard the complaint 
that there is an “unholy alliance’ between 
the custom house brokerage fraternity and 
the customs officials: the latter being gen- 
erally unwilling to give the importer any 
assistance in securing entry for his goods, 
and the former maintaining a dense cloud 
of mystery surrounding his activities. Those 
who feel that way about it—and they are 
many—will probably find it worth while to 
master the chapters on Custom House Pro- 
cedure, which, to our way of thinking, con- 
stitute by far the most valuable part of the 
book. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
TRY, by James Myers 
Company, $2.00). 

The author is executive secretary of the 
board of operatives, Dutchess Bleachery, 
Inc., Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., and dis- 
cusses the subject of industrial democracy 
from the professional standpoint of a man 
with a thesis to maintain. He starts with 
the belief, clearly enough indicated, that 
the government of industry through em- 
ployee representation represents the final 
solution for labor troubles, and the last 
word in efhicient management. That does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that the 
evidence produced is untrustworthy, or that 
his conclusions are unsound. It does imply, 
however, that the book is written with a 
pronounced bias, and this should be taken 
into account by the reader who approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of its prac- 
tical application to his own business. 


INDUs- 
(George H. Doran 


Boiled down and stripped of general the- 
orizing, the book is a fairly illuminating 
description of the operation of employee 
representation system in the textile indus- 
try. As such, it has considerable practical 
value. 
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Written Story 


LELLING your 
Advertising Story 
with PICTURES 
through Posters & 
Window Displays 


that’s my Business 


RUSLING WOOD, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


MURAL || 
ADVERTISING | | 


Sata | | RuSliNG Wo00, inc 
: 218 WILLIAM ST 
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Round Three of the Goode-Power Tilt 


General Pershiug’s words I heard over the 
radio if spoken by Tom, Dick or Harry. 

“Advertising does not make reputation, 
and therefore its cost cannot be properly 
charged either as an expense or an invest- 
ment as Mr. Goode suggests.” 


Mr. J. L. Michaels, of Michaels- 
Stern & Co., is another who first 
looks at the signature before he 
reads the advertisement: 


“While it is true that most of the gen- 
eralities employed in automobile and other 
advertising, are equally applicable to com- 
peting products and frequently to totally 
different articles altogether, the fact re- 
mains that the prospective purchaser reads 
into the copy his entire previous knowledge 
of the subject advertised. This includes the 
cumulative effect of previous publicity, his 
own personal experience, if he has had any, 
or the experience of his friends and ac- 
quaintances if this has been brought to his 
attention. 

“In other words, the same _ statement 
appearing in an advertisement of a Chev- 
rolet, would mean something very different 
when employed in an advertisement of a 
Cadillac.” 


The Advertisement as a Unit 


On the other hand, Mr. W. E. 
Fellows, advertising manager of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company, feels 
that the strength of an advertise- 
ment lies not so much in the sig- 
nature as in the layout. 


“It is only when the advertisement is 
considered as a complete unit,” he writes, 
“that we have an opportunity for distinc- 
tiveness in illustration, copy and layout. For 
instance, certainly no one would accuse 
Dodge Brothers of not having a distinctive 
style of advertising, and yet it would be 
entirely possible, if the reader did not see 
the ad as a unit, for him to insert the name 
of some other manufacturer without inter- 
fering with the sense of the ad.” 


And Mr. Herbert Abraham, vice- 
president of The Ruberoid Com- 
pany, in an exceedingly interesting 
letter, takes a position almost ex- 
actly opposite to Mr. Winningham 
and Mr. Michaels: 


“As soon as one automobile manufac- 
turer makes a scoop with any particular 
line of advertising, the others, being on the 
job, will rapidly simulate the special feat- 
ures involved, so that after a time the 
advertisements themselves become more or 
less standardized—just as has been the case 
with the automobiles themselves. 

“Under these circumstances, the only 
thing that can be done, is to keep the man- 
ufacturer’s name before the public as forc- 
ibly as possible. 

“On this point I believe Mr. Goode has 
overlooked at least one important considera- 
tion, namely, the psychology of advertising. 
He states: ‘The fact that a broadcasting 
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(Continued from page 1838) 


station is powerful enough to be heard by 
all of the Persians, half the Esquimaux and 
every third family in Terra del Fuego, 
doesn’t make its Bed Time Stories one 
bit more snappy... .’ That’s quite true 
as far as it goes, but that broadcasting sta- 
tion will at least inform the Persians, the 
Esquimaux and the Terra del Fuegoians 
that there are such things as Bed Time 
stories, and in this very process will, by a 
psychological action, create a demand.” 


Mr. Abraham apparently over- 
looked this important paragraph in 
my statement: 

“And, since printed paper soon disap- 
pears, this kinetic force must be transmuted 
within the human mind into a dynamic 
force of sufficient energy, vividness and 
vitality to persist increasingly against its 
own staleness and against the novelty of 
incessant and infinitely varied competitive 
appeal.” 

But more important, Mr, Abra- 
ham says, the very process of let- 
ting people know there is such and 
such a car will “by a psychological 
action” create a demand. There we 
have the very crux of the situation. 
Does simply letting people know, 
say that Heaven exists, necessarily 
create a demand for it? 


Isn’t the psychological process 
rather one of focusing attention— 
favorable attention? If the copy is 
skilfully enough done, attention 
and desire and even impulse to 
action may be generated simultan- 
eously. But what we are trying to 
find out is how that favorable at- 
tention can be securely and profit- 
ably focused on one car by using 
words and phrases that seem 
equally applicable to any one of a 
dozen other cars? 


Advertising to Create Confidence 


As Mr. E. C. Morse, general sales 
manager of Wills Sainte Claire, 
says: 


“We really think that if more people had 
the idea of developing the proper degree of 
confidence in their organization as well as 
in their product, they would not have to 
write about their product with so many 
frequently used adjectives or superlatives.” 

“Competing products in any field,” says 
Mr. Power in rebuttal, “have much that is 
good in common. The arguments recom- 
mending them to public acceptance are 
much the same. Yet in each case there is 
a differentiating characteristic—an idea 
more or less basic around which the mer- 
chandising campaign can be built.” 


This is not only a true, but an 
excellent statement. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Power’s explanation becomes 


less lucid as it goes on. This basic 
idea, he says, must find expression 

(1) In text; 

(2) In physical appearance; 

(3) In every phase of selling 

effort. 

Granting readily that a Dodge 
advertisement should look like a 
Dodge advertisement and _ that 
Buick sales methods should be con- 
sistent as well as individual, let us 
stick to our question of copy-text 
that: costs $10, $20, $50, $100 or 
more a word to print. 

Words or phrases that might 
apply to other automobiles may 
properly be used, continues Mr. 
Power, but the style of expression, 
the phraseology, the art treatment, 
can be made so distinctive that the 
advertising is readily identified 
without the name of the advertiser. 


Can We Gauge the Power of Copy? 


Hence, he says, in the analysis 
of copy, we must go further than 
the mere study of words and 
phrases. We must know the cam- 
paign as a whole—the idea that is 
back of it—the merchandising 
effort into which it has been woven 
—the public it is expected to reach. 


And coming back once more to 
my first gerieral proposition, no- 
body has yet told us how these 
thousand sentences, all competing 
with each other in the public mind, 
can create enough decisive action to 
help much in marketing 4,000,000 
cars a year. 

The average man, for whom all 
this copy is written, is probably 
going to be just as stupid as I am 
about it. He can’t be counted on 
to read each advertisement in the 
light of the campaign as a whole, 
or examine too closely the idea back 
of the merchandising, or to grab for 
his own any suggestion on account 
of the public it is expected to reach. 

As Mr. Power truly says, all 
these elements go to make a suc- 
cessful campaign. But, if the copy 
itself has any real part in that cam- 
paign, it alone must do its own 
appointed job. And, in spite of all 
the shooting, we still don’t know 
how much horsepower the average 
automobile copy is capable of ap- 
plying to that job. 
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The Sales Manager’s 
Job Two Years Hence 


With the completion of 
the year it is interesting 
to analyze production 
figures for the light they shed on your job and mine. 
Nineteen twenty-four has been a year of big salaries 
and big earnings for nearly everyone in sales work— 
excepting only the depressed industries. Positions 
that paid $3,500 and $5,000 ten years ago are paying 
twice that much. 
in for a share. 


Even the cub salesman is coming 
Well indeed might both sales man- 
agers and their employers stop a moment at this 
season, and ask: “How long are these high salaries 
going to continue?” 

In the first place, don’t think that the substantial 
pay checks you have been depositing reflect special 
Over-production and under con- 
Estimates of the 1923 
109 industries indicate that the manu- 
factures of the country were two and one-half times 
the 1914 output, and five times the 1900 output. The 
higher price level has helped here, since the buying 
power of a prewar dollar is around sixty cents. But 
even taking this into consideration the output has 
nearly doubled in ten years. Consumption has not 
kept pace and even if manufacturing stood still for 
the next decade, it would be many years before the 
growth of population under our program of restricted 
emigration overtakes it. 

What of the future? 
ing demand for sales ability is certain. 


ability on your part. 
sumption are big factors. 
census from 


That there will be no lessen- 
That there 
will be more applicants for every sales job is certain. 
This competition will, of course, influence compensa- 
tion downward. But it will also tend to raise stand- 
ards of ability. Since the real competition is always 
at the top and the top is only one per cent of the 
whole it will not effect the higher salary brackets 
greatly. As we see it the biggest factor to be consid- 
ered, and one which is not sufficiently considered now, 
is the European competition we are sure to face two 
years from now in our home markets, 


Sales managers can well begin to take the measure 
of this competition from overseas. It is plain that it 
will make selling more difficult, and narrow the mar- 
ket for home products. This, of course, means a 
greater need for sales skill. It means greater prem- 
iums for men of extraordinary ability. But what kind 
of ability? As we see it, the manufacturers of this 
country are now swinging more and more toward a 
quality basis. The product made to sell to a price 
has been tried and found wanting. It builds a busi- 
ness without any foundation. It cannot compete, 
even with a protecting tariff, with price competition 
from other countries. A quality product has no com- 
petition—at home or abroad. 
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So we predict that the sales managers and sales- 
men who are going to get the peak earnings two years 
from now on, are going to be those who have the 
ability to sell quality. The demand for that kind of 
ability will be tremendous, It is keen now, but it 
will be much keener two years from now. The prizes 
of tomorrow will, in our opinion, go to the man who 
demonstrates today that he can create the desire for 
quality. 
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Another thing. The sales manager who expects to 
hold the leadership two years from now must know 
overseas markets as well as his home market, for this 
country is fast developing as an exporter of manufac- 
tured products. Necessity, if not choice, must turn 
our selling efforts overseas, toward Mexico and 
Canada. In 1850 only 17 per cent of our exports were 
manufactures. For the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 1924 fifty-five per cent of our exports were manu- 
factured products. And the value of manufactures 
exported in 1923, as compared with the manufactures 
sold abroad in 1850, was eighty-eight times greater! 
Here is something for you to think about, when you 
are taking stock of yourself and your job on New 
Year’s Day. 
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How Far Can Intense Herbert Hoover’s advo- 


Selling Be Carried? cacy of manufacturers 
concentrating for sales in 


smaller territories is well known to our readers. It 
was summed up in a paper before the Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association in Chicago, as follows: 
“Very few producers have the capacity for selling the 
United States as a whole, but we find many of them 
trying to do this. Much effort is lost upon some terri- 
tories which, if properly studied, would fail to show 
possibilities sufficient to justify the expense of selling 
and advertising. A great many manufacturers would 
find that by limiting their efforts to more circum- 
scribed areas, they would not only reduce their selling 
costs but would probably produce a larger volume of 
business. The study of individual sales areas is, 
therefore, of great importance to the sales and adver- 
tising departments.” 

So far as the need for studying the importance of 
individual sales areas is concerned, no sales manager 
will dispute Mr. Hoover’s statement. Nor will he 
dispute that there are a great many territories where 
the results do not warrant the expenditure. But as 
to the wisdom of putting into effect a policy of 
restricted selling, with the idea of getting a larger 
volume of business through working a smaller terri- 
tory, that is something that needs careful considera- 
tion. Possibly there are “a great many” who are 
spreading their sales effort out too thin. But we are 
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inclined to think that the general run of businesses 
can get business at less expense by skimming the 
cream over a wide area than they can by concentrat- 
ing in a restricted area. The principal reason for the 
present high selling costs is the cost of getting the 
last twenty-five per cent of the year’s business. The 
harder you drive for sales the more the sales will cost. 
It does not cost a great deal more to operate ten sales- 
men in ten cities, than it does to operate ten salesmen 
in one city. 
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Furthermore, consideration should be given to the 
effect which localizing sales effort would have on the 
smaller communities of the country. It would mean 
that “national” advertising as it is known today 
would be greatly curtailed. The conveniences and 
comforts which national advertising have brought to 
the small town and the farm, would soon disappear. 
Rural communities would be once again dependent 
upon local, or nearly local manufacturers. Even the 
newspapers would grow thin, for the income which 
they now derive from “foreign” business would be 
cut off. No, we see what Mr. Hoover has in mind, 
and with much of what he advocates we concur, but 
we should dislike to see government propaganda for 
intensive localized advertising carried to a point 
where it threatens our present system. 


If proof is needed that 

sales problems have the 

right of way these days, 
one need only look at the news columns of the daily 
paper. Here you find evidence galore. The much 
discussed rumor of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, the Hurley Machine Company and the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, under General 
Electric dominance, is only one of several mergers 
which are being consummated for the distinct pur- 
pose of solving the high cost of selling. In this par- 
ticular case the new company will become a dominat- 
ing factor in the electrical appliance field, and the 
influence of the General Electric, with central stations 
and the whole electrical merchandising field is a tre- 
mendous force. The pooling will also affect savings 
in both the selling and servicing end of the three com- 
panies, and permit a much more intensive selling and 
advertising campaign. In the past, mergers of this 
kind have usually resulted in a general widespread 
salary curtailment. Let us hope that this policy will 


Mergers as an Answer 
to High Selling Costs 


not be put into effect here. The electrical industry is ° 


already being shunned by salesmen and sales execu- 
tives of the better kind, because of the reputation it 
has of controlled salaries. The electrical industry, 
in spite of its phenomenal strides and its wonderful 
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future, needs sales builders and market finders even 
more than the older industries. It should arrange its 
compensation so that men of great sales ability will 
be held and young men of promise attracted. 
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The New York 
Advertising Show 


The second annual advertis- 
ing show of the New York 
Advertising Club has been 
postponed until April. Exhibitors who contracted for 
space in the show, which was to be held in November, 
have had their reservations extended. The decision 
to postpone the show is not surprising, because the 
feeling is widespread that those who are responsible 
for the show have given too much attention to selling 
space in it, and too little thought as to what the show 
is going to accomplish for advertising. If the New 
York Advertising Show is simply to be another busi- 
ness show, a round-up of buyers of advertising for the 
benefit of sellers of advertising, it has little, if any, 
justification. There are already too many of this 
kind of “shows.” But if it is the intention of the man- 
agement to make a sincere effort to combat publicly 
some of the wrong impressions which exist about 
advertising, especially the influence of advertising on 
the cost of living, there is a real need for the show. 
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Jack Rabbit 
Selling 


An advertisement of Brookmire’s 
Economic Service in the November 
24th issue of Barron’s Weekly 
stresses the value of this service to sales managers, 
since it shows them “where to increase and decrease 
sales and advertising effort.” Without disputing the 
value of such information, we are firmly of the opin- 
ion that this idea of jumping in and out of markets, 
according to fluctuating conditions, is likely to bring 
a sales program to premature grief. One has only 
to glance over the tombstones in the advertising and 
selling graveyard to see that most of them got there 
because somebody quit too soon. We can all recall 
hundreds of campaigns which would have succeeded 
if they had been followed through. But they were 
not followed through. The salesmen and the adver- 
tising no sooner started, than some chief of staff at 
the factory heard of more fertile fields elsewhere, and 
moved his men. Sales managers who know full well 
the precept that it is bad business to leave business 
for business, did the very thing they warned their 
salesmen against. There is only one sure way to win 
lasting success in sales campaigning, and that is to 
carefully select a market, and then set out earnestly 
to win it. It may take one year, it may take two. 
Most probably it will take three. But however long 
it takes, stay until you finish the job. | 
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IXTY ONE newspapers in the United 
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Sp States, and three in Cuba an 
42%) Mexico, publish rotogravure sec- 
tions presenting the news of the World at 
home and abroad in pictures timely and clear. 


Over eight million purchasers of news- 
papers in nearly as many homes or a total 
reader group of over thirty millions see in 
their rotogravure newspapers each week 
accurate photographic reproductions of in- 
teresting persons, the work they are doing 
and the things which amuse and inspire. 
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* Far reaching is the perfect coverage of this 
blanket of picture news, for news-stands in 
practically every city, town and village can 
supply you with one or more of the news- 


papers shown on this and the opposite page. 


If your favorite paper is among them you 
may be sure that nothing is left undone to 
keep you informed and entertained with 
the last word in modern journalism. 
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15,000 


Originators 


of 
Orders 


What official is responsible 
for materials and equip- 
ment in the industrial and 
power plant field? Is it the 
purchasing agent, works 
manager, general manager, 
production superintend- 
ent, chief engineer, vice 
president, or the president? 


The real order-originator may 
have any one of these titles. 


The distribution list of Sweet’s 
Engineering Catalogue con- 
tains 15,000 names, every one 
of which has been investigated 
to determine that it represents 
authority to buy. 


These 15,000 order-originators 
constitute a special selected 
market of unusual buying 
power — one of the reasons 
why Sweet’s Engineering 
Catalogue ranks so high as an 
order-producer. 


Eleventh Annual Edition 


closes February 1, 1925 


SWEET’S 
CATALOGUE 
SERVICE 


Inc. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Note—A printed copy of our distribu- 
tion list is lent to each client 
for his confidential use. 


Hares Can Pull a Dead Lion’s Mane: 
It is said that Mr. Dawes is one of those 
delightful oddities, a bookish man of affairs, 
and that in his library in Evanston he has 
ten thousand volumes which are not there 
for purposes of show. I don’t know along 
what lines his taste runs, except that his 
favorite is an oid-time chum of mine—Bal- 
thasar Gracian, a Spanish monk of the sev- 
enteenth century. His best-known _ book, 
“The Art of Worldly Wisdom,” is obtain- 
able, but only after one has the pleasure 
of rummaging through second-hand stores. 
Three hundred years old—and yet his 
essays and maxims are as true today as 
they were then. One of these days we'll 
give you a whole page of them in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Just to whet your appetite 
here are a few short ones: 

“Even hares can pull the mane of a dead 
lion.” 

“Tt is not the applause that greets one 
on entrance, but on exit that is important.” 


(Maybe that doesn’t apply to salesman- 
ship!) 
“Fame does business with principals 
only.” 


“It is both useless and insipid to play 
with the cards on the table.” 

“Wise trainers put racers to grass before 
they arouse derision by falling on the 
course.” 

“There is no occasion to seek dislike; it 
comes without seeking quickly enough.” 

“Do not show your wounded finger for 
everything will knock up against it; nor 
complain about it, for malice always aims 
where weakness can be injured.” 

%& % 

From Boston to Little Rock: This fall 
the Atlantic Monthly celebrated its three 
score years and seven, and N. J. Peabody, 
advertising manager, sent the Atlantic’s 
business friends one of the most (I retract 
that; it is the most) attractive booklets I 
have ever seen. Probably it shouldn’t be 
called a booklet—brochure is a word more 
in keeping with its dignity and beauty. On 
the last page I noticed that a man ’way 
down in Arkansas, was credited with writ- 
ing and compiling it. So I asked Mr. Pea- 
body why he had skipped over the big city 
fellows, and he replied: 

“The answer is simple. The advertis- 
ing of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau had 
always struck me as the most unusual and 
of the highest class. It is placed by Robert 
H. Brooks in Little Rock and, of course, 
we all appreciate that somewhere out of 
the limelight are the future world’s cham- 
pions. It is when they make their repu- 
tations and move to the big cities that they 
become expensive.” 


A Poser for the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers: New York traffic cops are cleaning 
up New York streets by placing “No Park- 
ing in this Block” signs on every street, 
from Central Park to the Battery, and have 
detailed a large body of men to enforce the 
rule. The result? City owners are say- 
ing, “What’s the use of having a car if I 
can’t park it? I'll get rid of it and the 
constant worry that goes along with it.” 
Such a state of mind is bound to affect 
adversely the sale of cars. Looks as though 
the automobile manufacturers and distribu- 
tors ought to get together and work out 
with the police a method of handling traf- 
fic congestion that is less drastic. 


%&% 
“Let’s be More Frank in Advertising 
Practice: There are enterprises that can 


be put before the public quickly and im- 
pressively with a few large advertisements. 
Sometimes even one large advertisement 
does the trick. But in the case of most 
products or services, the campaign of 
impressing the public is a long, hard one— 
the job of years. Readers have a lot to 
think and talk about and much to read. 
They have many interests. Your product 
or your business is probably only of casual 
interest. When I think of how long it took 
us during the war to impress the Ameri- 
can people with the meaning of the simple 
four-letter word “bond” and to induce them 
to buy the bonds of this country, I hold 
that no business man need flatter himself 
that it is an easy job to get all of his pros- 
pective customers to understand his product 
and to take the highly important act of 
buying it.”—S. Roland Hall. 
%&% 

Will 1925 be a Friendly Year? I hope so. 
My hand is weary from signing checks, my 
bank account has a flat tire, my assumed 
title of a man of vision has become clouded. 
It is certain that there will be no presiden- 
tial election next year. That will save me 
some money. But, unfortunately, there will 
be opportunities to pick a loser in the 


world’s series, or to bet on Wisconsin 
against Michigan, on Harvard against 
Princeton. My only hope is that I may 


be allowed to play in many golf foursomes 
with associates in the home office. Like 
many perennial losers, I still retain the 
illusion that in games of skill I can acquit 
myself notably. 

%&% 

What a Frenchman Thinks: Through an 
acquaintance, who came over on the same 
boat with him, I met Edouard Foret, a 
successful linen merchant of Lyons, France. 
He is tremendously interested in American 
sales managers and is watching them to see 
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what they are going to accomplish now that 
factory capacity over here has passed de- 
mand. “Do you know why so many ‘ignor- 
ant foreigners,’ as you call them, have been 
able to come over here and accumulate 
large fortunes?” he asked. And without 
waiting for an answer he went on: “It is 
because you have had a long period of 
rising prices. The gambler who accumu- 
lated stocks of goods and factories had 
better than an even chance of making a 
fortune because the price trend was in his 
favor. Population increased rapidly. Your 
natural resources are enormous. Raw mate- 
rials could be secured quickly and cheaply. 
The fathers of your present farmers got 
their land free, or at something like ten 
dollars an acre. Even though they made 
no money on their crops, they were safe 
because the land values increased so rap- 
idly. But I understand that the present 
generation of farmers has to show a profit 
on a land valuation of three hundred dol- 
lars an acre. That is different, isn’t it? 
Incompetency and_ inefficiency will be 
quicker to show up in both farming and 
business when prices are stationary or de- 
clining, won’t they? In other words, you 
are going to go through what we, in con- 
tinental Europe, have been accustomed to 
for many years. You have thought us slow 
because we haven’t made money as easily 
and as rapidly as you. I think you are 
coming to a time when real ability will 
count more, when a sales manager who 
can make sales at a profit will deserve and 
will get a larger reward. See if I am not 
right.” We hope he is—about the larger 
reward. 
%k&% 


What's In an Address? FE. H. Pendleton, 
vice-president of the Worcester Salt Com- 
pany, says it requires too many extra 
strokes of the typewriter to put in our 
address, “Cor. Ravenswood and Leland 
Avenues,’—and that we ought to use a 
street address. We had just finished writ- 
ing to him that 1801 Leland Avenue, to 
anyone who knows Chicago, suggests the 
back bedroom of some residence, and that 
we ran in the name “Ravenswood Avenue” 
because it is well known as a commercial 
thoroughfare—when the postman dropped in 
with a letter from Walter E. Mair of the 
Independence Square News Bureau, which 
ought to help in proving our contention. 
Mr. Mair, who knew and used the street 
address, says: 


“T can’t quite figure out whether you are 
at the corner of Clark Street (where the 
old saloon used to be) and kitty-cornered 
from the Ravenswood Ball Park (that was) 
or not. However, I once attended Lake 
View High, when I lived in the third floor 
flat, front, of 1831 Leland Avenue.” 

So it’s no wonder we have to be “per- 
tickeler.” 


A Herald-Tribune advertiser wants an 
advertising manager with peculiar qualifi- 
cations. “He must put the same zeal and 
heart interest into his job, the same con- 
centration and constructive energy, that 
Wrigley puts into his gum.” Well, we've 
all seen shop girls who put a lot of con- 
structive energy into Wrigley’s gum, but 
where does all this heart interest come in? 

—PHILICITUS. 
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Write for a Sample of the New 


Dartnell Better Letters 
Bulletin 


It will help you to get a selling “‘slant’’ to 
your company’s general correspondence 


Hoe” much do you think your company pays for 
words and phrases in letters which do not mean 
anything? Phrases like these are dictated while the 
correspondent is trying to think of something to say. 
They have never sold a dollar’s worth of goods nor col- 
lected a bad account since the first business letter was 


written. 


Twenty-five useless words can be eliminated from the 


average business letter. 


Multiply twenty-five by the 


number of letters your firm sends out each day. From 
this you can figure the cost of useless words to your 


company. 


But the cost of dictating and transcribing meaningless 


words is not the only cost. 


Useless verbiage detracts 


from the force of a business letter. A weak and vacil- 
lating letter is like a “limp” handshake—it leaves a bad 


impression. 


A New “Feature” in Dartnell Service 


Believing that business firms 
everywhere are interested in 
improving the standard of all 
the letters going out on their 
letterheads, The Dartnell Cor- 
poration has just added a new 
letter-betterment feature to the 
Dartnell Sales Service. 


This new feature is now being 
issued every two weeks, and 
is going out over the signature 
of Cameron McPherson, au- 
thor of “Hundred Point Sales 
Letters” and other books on 
business correspondence. It is 
a four-page, three-color bulle- 
tin which subscribers are dis- 
tributing to correspondents 
and typists. 


Mr. McPherson is a firm be- 
liever in the principle of teach- 


ing by the demonstration and 


criticism method. Each issue 
of the “Better Letters Bulle- 
tin” takes up some fundamen- 
tal of better letter writing, and 
demonstrates with actual let- 
ters how this principle should 
be put in practice. In this way, 
the faults of correspondents 
are corrected without the risk 
of offending by personal criti- 
cism, 


Subscribers have expressed 
unanimous appreciation for the 
first few issues. Let us send 
you a sample copy and tell you 
how you can receive it regu- 
larly. 


cAsk DARTNELL for a Sample Copy 


1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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What Are You—a SALES-MANager or a 
Sales- MANAGER? 


with only a scant year of road work 
behind him, can now tell him where 
to go and when to gothere. I know 
that Eb is puzzled because he has 
been in to see me and to spill a 
little of his bewilderment for my 
sympathy. In his own mind he is 
a sales manager unfairly condemned 
to personal sales work. 

In plain truth, Eb was never a 
manager. 

In the first place, being a bona 
fide manager entails thinking and 
Eb couldn’t think consecutively. 

Perhaps his years on the road, 
schooling him to take quick advan- 
tage of every veer and turn in his 
prospect’s attitude, had made him 
wholly an opportunist in his mental 
processes and unfitted him for con- 
tinuous, logical thinking and rea- 
soning. 

At any rate, Eb, neither by him- 
self nor in meeting, ever proved 
himself able to think a matter 
through. In discussions he was 
continually jumping the track, 
bringing up irrelevant topics, intro- 
ducing the details of the immediate 
moment rather than working out 
programs or policies, never arriving 
at decisions. Planning for anything 
a week ahead rarely was attempted 
on Eb’s initiative. In the end he 
tired out the patience of his super- 
iors, who found their own time 
seriously invaded by the necessity 
of making the plans Eb never made, 
arriving at the decisions Eb post- 
poned and twiddling their fingers 
while Eb was being brought back 
on the track. 


Where Eb Fell Down 


Now don’t underestimate Eb just 


because this picture of him is 
damning. 

Eb can sell goods. 

Of certain specialties Eb has 


probably sold more than any other 
man in the country. All the time 
he was sales manager he repeatedly 
proved his sales ability by going 
out and using it, showing his men 
how. Eb—as long as his energy 
remains undiminished—will always 
enjoy a good income, whether by 
salary or commission. He is merely 
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the thorough example of the 
SALES-MANager who never grew 
up into a sales- MANAGER, 

The trouble was that, while Eb 
was at the sales manager’s desk, an 
able clerk could have done half his 
work and the president had to do 
the rest. Eb never woke up to the 
need for thinking ahead. 

When Roy Wilson won promo- 
tion to a sales manager’s job, it 
“took” in exactly opposite fashion. 

Roy had climbed from personal 
sales work to manager of the New 
York branch of a large company 
and, thence, to sales managership 
of a smaller company with large 
possibilities. His new company had 
passed through four years of expen- 
sive development work and needed 
sales bitterly. Roy was picked for 
the position because it was believed 
that he could accomplish the double 
task of bringing in those orders and 
at the same time formulating prac- 
tical and lasting policies. 

A dash of Eb’s blood would have 
saved Roy from the failure he 
made. 

Roy Couldn’t Get Started 


Roy thought. In fact, it was awe- 
inspiring the way Roy thought out 
every twist and turn of the hazy 
future. He codified policies and 
practices. He formulated definite 
procedure to meet every selling 
problem, actual or potential. He 
considered every possible sales plan 
adapted to his goods and evolved 
a convincing combination of their 
best points. 

Roy didn’t stop there. 

He went out into the factory and 
polished up the details of his line, 
until each article, each package and 
each label was even more outstand- 
ingly superior to the great mass of 
his competition. By the end of his 
first year he was all set to go out 
and build a worth-while volume of 
sales. 

Instead, he just went out. 


His contract was up and his em- 
ployers had no money in the till 
with which to pay him while he 
harvested the orders they had 
needed so badly all the year. Roy 


had simply “thought himself out of 
a job.” Where Eb had forgotten 
to think and plan, Roy had forgot- 
ten to make sure that his men were 
selling something while he planned. 


Eb and Roy together would have 
made one A-1 sales manager. Eb 
was all physical energy—Roy all 
sales theory. Each had what the 
other lacked. 

Eb and Roy didn’t fall into the 
only pitfalls that beset the sales 
manager’s responsibility. There are 
others. 

There was the instance of Al Mc- 
Farland. 

Al arrived at the sales manager’s 
chair of a nationally famous com- 
pany, at a time when business con- 
ditions were rapidly forcing his 
company into a realignment and re- 
direction of its activities. Al’s 
experience and interest lay alto- 
gether with the old, established 
product. Though a man_ under 
forty, Al didn’t want to change his 
habits to fit the market. He didn’t. 
He let the old article monopolize 
all his attention, betrayed himself 
to be altogether uninterested in the 
new methods of selling required for 
the new goods, and let an assistant 
monopolize all the planning and 
credit for the new article’s develop- 
ment. Al is carrying a salesman’s 
portfolio again and bitterly criti- 
cises his old firm for inhumanly let- 
ting him go after eighteen years’ 
service. (And the new product— 
which he preferred to ignore—is 
now outselling his favorite on a 
3-to-1 ratio.) 


Failing on Personal Contact 


Dick Farwell found another pit- 
fall. 

Dick left the assistant sales man- 
agership of a famous manufactur- 
ing concern to organize the sales 
work of another company which 
was about to place an exceptional 
new article on the market. In his 
previous capacity Dick had proved 
himself particularly able in lining 
up aggressive wholesale distribu- 
tors and in keeping such distribu- 
tors on their toes—an ability which 
should have been invaluable to his 
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NOTHING CAN TAKE THE PLACE OF DUOFOLD QUALITY AT CHRISTMAS 


Over-size Pen, $7; *“Big Bro.’’ Duofold Pencil to Match, $4; or Duofold Pencil of regulation size, $3.50. De Luxe Gift Box Included Free in Sets 


Give Duofolds Christmas 


_ to Your Employees and 
Customers 


Write Us at Once Naming Dealer from Whom You Buy 


Let us send Letters from Prominent Employers Who have Never 
found Any Other Gifts that Stirred Such Enthusiasm as These 


URING the Christmas rush, Parker dealers 

will be selling all of the Duofold Pens and 

Pencils that we can supply. So to get a quantity for 

gifts to employees and customers,and to have them 

engraved in time, business concerns must place 

their orders with Parker dealers well in advance 
of Christmas. 

This is the last call. Write us today for prices 
and suggestions for engraving these Classics with 
your name, trade-mark or names of employees and 
customers. 

34 Prominent Newspapers from New York to 
San Francisco conclusively proved that Parker 
Duofolds are the reigning favorites when they 
interviewed 2024 people picked at random. Sixty- 
six per cent more than named any other pen, spec- 
ified the Parker as their first choice. 

That's because Duofold’s point is smooth as a 
polished jewel, needs no “breaking in,”’ is guar- 
anteed 25 years for mechanical perfection and 
WEAR, and no style of writing can distort it; 


hence a pen a person can lend without a tremor. | 


More than that—its hand-balanced symmetry 
and business-like ‘‘feel”’ stimulate writing —they 
make the job a joy. 


Just Out—Over-size Pencil to Match, $4, 
or Regulation Size, $3.50 


Duofold Pens are now matched perfectly in color, 
size and mechanical excellence by the new Parker 
Duofold Pencils. This is their first Christmas 
together! And this super-writing team—called 
Parker Duofold Duette—comes in a satin-lined 
Gift Case de luxe at no extra charge. 

Higher priced gifts can’t touch Parker Duofold 
Duette for beauty, popularity and enduring utility. 
And unless an article has these three character- 
istics it hasn’t all gift qualifications. 

Duofold Pencils as well as the Pens can now be 
supplied in quantities by Parker dealers. Don’t 
overlook writing at once —else you'll be too late 
for Christmas. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Dept. 21, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Lady Duofold 
$5 
Ribbon $1 extra 


Red and 
Black Color 
Combination 


: d 
y k U. 
‘ Pat. Office 


Duofold Jr. 
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Send for this 
Book of Better 
Catalog Covers 


It illustrates and describes an ex- 
tensive variety of binders for Loose 
Leaf Catalogs, Price Lists, Sales 
Manuals, Bulletins, ete. It shows 
exclusive, distinctive types, espec- 
ially devised for general distribu- 
tion purposes. 


Samples and suggestions gladly sub- 
mitted. Send today for the booklet 
illustrated above—it may help you 
select just the right cover. 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 
260 Van Alst Ave. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Will Money in the 
Bank Help 
Salesmen Sell? 


Who makes the best salesman— 
the improvident, irresponsible fel- 
low with “home worries’—or the 
man with money in the bank? 


Thrifty, independent salesmen 
seldom “flirt” with sidelines. The 
salesman who feels “safe” finan- 
cially is not taking long chances 
on going into business for himself. 


What a Salesman 
Should Know 


About Finance 
By J. C. Aspley 


is a commonsense, coat-pocket-size book 
on thrift for salesmen. It points out 
the advantages of saving money in an 
entirely new way. Makes salesmen con- 
tent with their jobs and shows them 
that their best bet is to make and save 
money where they are. It also opens a 
salesman’s eyes to the importance of 
conserving the company’s money as 
well as his own. 


$1.10 on Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 
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| new employer. In his work of cul- 
| tivating distributors Dick had nec- 


essarily spent a large share of his 
time on sleepers and in hotels. 

The preparatory work in his new 
connection Dick handled beauti- 
fully. It was desk work of the most 
confining and intensive kind and 
included the drafting of an exten- 
sive advertising program. The first 
gun in the advertising was a mer- 
chandising announcement to the 
trade telling of the new article and 
the forthcoming national advertis- 
ing schedules, 


The response flooded Dick’s desk. 
It swept away his good judgment. 
He evidently assumed that his sell- 
ing task thereafter was to be one 
long, sweet automatic song. He 
hired another stenographer, started 
dictating and released the national 
advertising, confidently counting on 
lining up distributors by letter. 
They didn’t line. 


A Slave to His Desk 


Instead of buying railroad tickets 
and getting face to face with them 
he persisted in pinning his faith on 
letters. When urged to go out and 
close some promising inquiry, he 
pointed to his unanswered corres- 
pondence as conclusive proof that 
he should cling to his chair. Six 
weeks later his resignation was re- 
quested—an action forced on his 
company by imperative need for 
retrenchment. 

Eb failed by being all SALES- 
MANager, Roy by overdoing the 
sales planning end of sales man- 
agership. Dick did neither. He 
merely demoted himself to the job 
of sales correspondent and then 
failed to deliver the goods from 
that position. 

Every one of these men—Eb, 
Roy, Al and Dick—lost out without 
realizing why he had lost. Each 
took me into his confidence imme- 
diately after his employer had 
dropped him and not one confessed 
himself in any way at fault for 
his plight. Each felt himself un- 
fairly treated. That is why I say 
that I believe most sales managers 
who are failing to live up to their 
responsibilities and opportunities 
are not knowingly limiting their 
performance but have simply per- 
mitted one angle of their job to 
assume a disproportionate import- 
ance in their eyes. 


As I see the Hundred-Per-Cent 
Sales Manager, he is a composite 
of seven individuals, each dominat- 
ing and directing him in certain 
phases of his responsibilities. 

In the first place, he is the 
FIELD CAPTAIN—the leader 
who, by deserving the _ respect, 
admiration and loyalty of his 
“team,” can lead his men victori- 
ously through the sales fight—the 
man who can give others that inde- 
finable something that enables them, 
when necessary, to face apparently 
sure defeat, yet come through with 
flying colors. 

In the second place, he _ is 
the SALES-STRATEGIST — the 
straight, hard thinker who can 
match wits and foresight against 
competition and keep his own com- 
pany in the lead in matching poli- 
cies to the market’s needs. 

In the third place, he is the 
LOOKOUT—the man up in the 
crow’s nest who looks beyond the 
incidents that are close up to him 
and prepares for the squalls and 
storms that may show up at any 
moment on the horizon. 


The Successful Sales Executive 


In the fourth place, he is 
SPECIAL COUNSEL FOR THE 
COMPANY’S SELLING — the 
man who can hold his own in com- 
mittee when the representatives of 
manufacturing, financing, credit and 
the other departments meet to es- 
tablish policies and decide pro- 
grams—a man able to convince his 
associates when they are tempted 
through narrowness of viewpoint or 
lack of information to make decis- 
ions prejudicial to the company’s 
sales efforts. Needless to say, this 
ability to convince others is usually 
attainable only when the individual 
clearly evidences an equal ability 
to understand and weigh fairly the 
needs and arguments of the other 
department heads. Blind insistence 
on his own desires is far from a 
sufficient answer to this function. 

In the fifth place, he is his own 
SELF-MANAGER—able to divide 
his own time and attention prop- 
erly between daily routine and 
advance thinking, letting neither 
monopolize his hours or his energy 
to the other’s detriment. 

In the sixth place, he is, within 
reasonable limits, his own FACT- 
FINDER—organizing his time to 
permit periodical trips away from 
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his home office desk out into the 
markets where his men must go for 
business, getting at first hand his 
own fingers on his market’s busi- 
ness pulse, and coming back to his 
desk work with a fresh mind for the 
better handling of his routine and 
planning. 

And if, in the seventh place, he 
can also play PINCH-HITTER— 
able to swing an effective sales-bat 
in person when his subordinates 
have failed and a sale is vitally 
important—then he rounds out the 
full quota of my specifications. Of 
all seven qualifications, however, I 
am inclined to hold this seventh as 
least important, though it is easily 
the most spectacular and, in general 
acceptance, is given a far higher 
rating. 


A Plan for Self-Analysis 


Occasional frank analysis is help- 
ful to all of us, tending to destroy 
that easy complacency which all too ‘6 ‘ ae 
quickly, when permitted, creeps up S B ll E f 
over our eyes and blinds us to the core a U S ye Or your 
shortcomings in our own perform- P d h D | 9 W; d 
ances. If you have agreed, even in ro uct on { S ea er S In OW 
part, with my set-up of specifica- 
tions for the Hundred-Per-Cent 
Sales Manager, it may interest you 


to rate yourself according to these 
standards by using the table with 


the illustration accompanying this (| v 

article. ood- d 
My hat is off to the man who 

thoroughly measures up to a sales “ATe * 

manager’s vital responsibilities— Window Signs of 


the man who can make sure of 


tomorrow’s orders without forget- . 
ting next year’s markets—the man 


who can keep his sales team driv- 


If it is your aim to keep your product before the 
eyes of the great consumer masses—— no more 
effective way is open to you than the use of 


: , ‘6 99 

ing successfully for business and That “‘Goes on Forever 

yet keep a eis weather “ye peeled Signs on dealers’ store windows that continually beckon 

for those signals which say, “Be- to the point of actual sale. 

ware!—if volume is to be main- “Good-Ad” Signs are made of permanent and brilliant 

tained a change in policy is needed” non-fading color — becoming almost part of the glass 
, fia : h Sail ihe seit itself — perpetually pointing out WHAT to buy and 

—the man who can pinch-hit when WHERE to buy it. 


the big order is at stake, thus hold- 


ing his men’s admiration, and can PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


also prod himself through long, Sateen iain 


brain-wearing hours when a new 67 Fifth Ave., New York 
and better policy must be formu- 


lated or a new problem must be 
accurately thought through to its 
definite conclusion. 

Such men are the nation’s first FREE 


i) 

| 

| 

line of defense against slumps and | SKETCH 7 
business depressions because they OFFER —— —_____—_ 

| 

| 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature 
“S” and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. 


Sign here___ 


NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclosed find copy of trade mark 
are the men whose companies 


and other advertising matter. 
weather the storms and come 


through them with flags flying right Transfer 
Le, 


side up. 
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FAUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Sate STREET 


MEPRESEHTING Kew Yori 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, andare always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight "edge. They 
have the snap and * ‘feel’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
ad type- reveegemes cards. Convenient cases in several 

rite for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg, 


WIGGINS 
pesriess CARDS 


Services of 
Sales Executive 


who has had twelve years’ 
experience in sales and sales 
promotion, holding every 
rank of position from cigar 
clerk to general sales man- 
ager, available for a more or 
less executive connection. 

Experience embraces _ pio- 
neering, introducing, sales 
analysis, coaching and di- 
recting salesmen, planning 
campaigns, handling general 
sales correspondence, etc. 

Willing to locate in any part 
of the country or travel. 
Prefer specialty line. Salary 
requirements $5000 per year. 


All replies treated confidential 
and should carry detail. 


Address Box 1270, “Sales Management” 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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The Handwriting on the Sales- 
man’s Application 


(Continued from page 1862) 


making the distinction. The light 
pressure which is the writing of the 
degenerate will be so erratic in its 
letter formations that anyone will 
be impressed with its strangeness, 
whereas the light pressure which is 
the indication of goodness will be 
so gracious and pleasing in its effect 
that it will prove so to all who 
study it. 

The will power is more or less 
indicated by the t bar. A long t 
bar (shown in Illustration A) is 
always the indication of marked will 
power. A good many people, find- 
ing this sign in the handwriting of 
people whom they cannot admire, 
are inclined to question this, for- 
getting that will power, per se, is 
not admirable or the reverse. It is 
a lever, which can be applied to 
anything. Some of the educated 
and really unusual men who are 
high class forgers and confidence 
men show every evidence, grapho- 
logically, of the possession of will 
power. Well they may. They have 
proved by their careers that they 
have it. Many a frail little woman, 
the mother of a big brood, has a 
slashing t bar which goes half 
across the page. Comments are 
superfluous in such a case. Few 
men would have the will power to 
go through what such a woman 
must have. 


How Traits are Revealed 


A t bar which is pointed down- 
ward (shown in Illustration 1) 
shows argumentativeness. This is 
a person who, with every virtue, is 
without a friend, and the reason is 
that he will argue about everything 
under the sun, at length and persist- 
ently. He may be a fine fellow, at 
that. This is one of the faults 
which are sometimes cured by a 
graphological delineation, for it is 
not really a deeply ingrained one. 

A t bar which fails to cross the 
perpendicular stroke of the letter 
(shown in Illustration 2) is the indi- 
cation of a procrastinating spirit. 
These are the people who provide 
the pavement of a certain place in 
which some of us believe. As busi- 
ness associates they are exasperat- 
ing to the last degree. Socially they 


are impossible—and at that, they 
often have fine characters. There 
is no trait which ought to be so 
carefully estimated as this, which 
has been the cause of more business 
failures than all other faults of the 
human character. It is a fault which 
is apt to be part of very interesting 
and valuable people, a fault which 
is peculiarly apt not to show up on 
the character chart until after it 
has made a good deal of mischief. 
On the graphological chart it can- 
not be mistaken, 


The Significance of Illegibility 


When writing droops persistently 
downward there is something very 
serious the matter. No matter how 
brilliant the mind, how winning the 
personality, how great the talents, 
either health or spirit is unhealthy. 
Very often the sudden change from 
an even line of writing to this down- 
hill one is the forerunner of ill 
health. Physicians regard very se- 
riously any great change in the line 
of writing. Many suicide notes have 
a very odd sign, that of a sharp 
droop to the last two words on each 
line. A man _ hiring employees 
should look very carefully at the 
writing of any applicant which 
shows a trace of this and should 
acquaint himself, by adroit ques- 
tioning, with the circumstances of 
the applicant’s life, to see whether 
or not there is a warrant for this 
indication. If there is not that 
applicant had better be put aside. 
There is something fundamentally 
wrong with him. 

Illegibility is not an indication of 
inefficiency. It is strange that we 
should continue to be judged by the 
legibility of our handwriting when 
the most cursory examination of the 
writings of famous men and women 
will at once reveal the fact that most 
of them did and do write “hands” 
which are exceedingly difficult to 
read. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the people who need to fill 
mediocre positions, should write 
legibly. There is no excuse for their 
not doing so. Their place in the 
world is limited and strictly de- 
fined. As soon, however, as we 
begin to go up in the scale, we 
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begin to get the very individual 
letter formation and that makes for 
illegibility. The experienced graph- 
ologist can tell you which is which, 
if you care to ask, but you can tell 
enough about it at least to grow 
excited over the unusual specimen 
of writing, when it comes to your 
desk. 

“Pretty” handwriting is the prod- 
uct of a mediocre mind. There are 
no modifications to this statement. 

The handwriting of the executive 
is always one which shows positive 
letter formations. Such a_ hand- 
writing will never have much illeg- 
ibility, although it may have the 
distinction of appearance which 
some illegible writings possess. The 
signature will be something at 
which anyone will look with inter- 
est. It will be as distinctive as the 
virile and striking face is, seen in 
a crowd. Many an executive has a 
variation on the first type consid- 
ered—the flowing and graceful type 
with large capitals. Generally speak- 
ing, the high class executive will 
be either of this type or will have 
very small writing, with most pre- 
cise and artistic looking letter 
formations. 


“Tricks” to Watch For 


It should be noted that the high 
class executive is usually, also, the 
super-salesman, and that a man hav- 
ing this form of writing can inter- 
change on these different branches 
with entire success. 


A most important graphological 
deduction, which every employer 
should understand, is an odd little 
“trick” of handwriting, a seeming 
break due to lack of ink or to uncer- 
tainty of pressure, and it is best 
seen in “o”, “a” and “d” (shown in 
Illustration 3) though often occur- 
ring in nearly all the letters and 
sometimes even in each connecting 
stroke of letters of a word. This is 
the indication of money mania, and 
in hundreds of writings of high- 
class confidence men, forgers and 
betrayers of large trusts I have sel- 
dom failed to find it. The user of 
such a sign will never pilfer small 
sums, nor be even tempted by ordin- 
ary conditions allowing of theft. It 
is the thousands and the hundreds 
of thousands which attract him. 

The danger lies in the fact that 
it is precisely this type which is 
attracted toward positions which 
deal with large sums of money. 
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Bank cashiers and confidential sec- 
retaries, men whose qualifications 
almost assure them of securing 
these positions, are drawn to their 
quest of them, often, by this uncon- 
scious mania for being where large 
sums of money are handled, and 
yet, they are the very last persons 
who should be in such positions. 
I am willing to state as one of the 
most dogmatic of graphological dic- 
tums—as something which is: not, 
as in many other points, more or 
less modified by other indications— 
that the user of this sign, even 
though it appears only occasionally, 
should be placed where there would 
be the lightest temptation, in the 
form of large sums of money. Small 
sums, and smaller responsibility 
would be handled with ease and 
honesty. The fact that the sign is 
found in the handwriting of an occa- 
sional very successful financier, I 
will not enlarge upon. 


Rounded and Angular Formations 


When the connecting strokes be- 
tween letters are long, economy is 
not included in the character. 

Connecting strokes which are 
very short, so that the writing 
appears cramped, is characteristic of 
the “penny wise and pound foolish” 
person. Also, usually, but not al- 
ways, of a peevish temper. 

A decided upward tilt to the line 
of writing shows optimism and, if 
the writing is large and flowing, a 
visionary mind. Such a _ writer 
should never be entrusted with the 
disbursement of money, but is often 
of great use in organization and 
promotion work. 

Rounded formations (shown in 
Illustration 4) are always indicative 
of less energy than the angu- 
lar ones. To observe whether or 
not writing is angular or rounded, 
observe such letters as m and n. 

Angular handwriting (shown in 
lilustration 5) is always penned by 
a greater driving force, both physi- 
cal and mental and temperamental. 
than is the rounded. The rounded 
handwriting attends well to detail 
and can endure routine, but the 
angular must have responsibility, 
variety and appreciation for what 
is accomplished, if there is to be 
success, up to the fullest possibility 
of it. The aggressors, the leaders, 
the innovators are always users of 
the angular, to some degree. 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THe WILLIAM FEATHER MacazINe. 


The William Feather Company 
611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 


Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


Sales Managers! 
Liven up your sales 
contests and bulletins 
with original cartoons. 
If you have an idea 
we'll work it out; if you 
haven't, we'll supply 
one. 

We specialize in convention 

carteens. 
Send fer proof sheets 

We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicage 


re Wmn,L Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 


touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


iff Fork MOTOR 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 
ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 
ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD. 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. VA 
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STANDARD SLIDE (Gep.222 848°" 
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LOOSE LEAF 
CATALOG 
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PAPER PUNCH 


Fits Right in Your Book 


Goodbye flying catalog and price sheets. 
Carry the Gail Paper Punch right along 


in your ring binder, or carry one of the 
detachable punches on your key ring. 
You need one. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.25 and we will ship 
postpaid one rule and three nickel plated 


punches. 


Gail Manufacturing Co. 


1507 MUNSEY BLDG. 


$1.25 


from your 
dealer 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tm 


EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertisi ng 


O supplement their fspace programs, 

we edit_dealer House Organs for two 
of our clients—not of [the ‘‘scissors and 
paste’ variety, but helpful, timely, hu- 
manly interesting little magazines that 
enlist the co-operation of the dealer and 
make him a better merchant. They have 
produced rather remarkable results. If 
you are interested we should be glad to 
send you sample copies. 


1623 HARRIS TRusT BLDG. 


$22,000 fn! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page 
“form” letter at a total cost of 
| $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
| “Postage Magazine,” and an ac-_ | 
tual copy of this letter will be | 
sent gratis. If you sell, you 
need “Postage,” which tells how 
to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House | 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a | 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
of usable, cashable ideas. | 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St.,New York _| 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


CALs arguments of sincere salesmen are 
often taken with “a grain of salt.” 


HARD-SHELL PROSPECTS DEMAND PROOF 
You could provide it by making use of the 


testimonial letters and orders which you 

receive from satisfied customers. 

PUT POWER BEHIND YOUR TESTIMONIALS 
F actual copies of the letters were placed 
in your salesmen’s hands you would pro- 

vide them with a valuable tool to use in 

their sales work. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
35 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ¢} wileve 


the cost of 
expensive art work —that will improve your 
salesmen’s portfolios — that will tell your story 
in a better, clearer way. 
Let me quote on your next order 


LEWIS F. NATHAN CO. 
101 W. 42nd St., New York Phone Bryant 7736 
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How often have you had ideas come to 
you on the golf links, at home—yes, even 
at church!—which you decided to put into 
practice just as soon as you returned to 
the office, only to find that you didn’t have 
the necessary information or data to pro- 


ceed? Bet it’s happened many times! We 
get all “pepped up” over a new thought— 
and then when we find we cannot put it 
through right away—the reaction is so 
strong that we give it all up in disgust. 
The Kardex Company, of Tonawanda, 
New York, have just brought out a book- 
let which describes a system that will help 


you save these “brain children’ for the 
good of the business. The title is “The 
Sales Manager and Kardex.” W. H. Math- 


ews, the sales manager, will send you a 
copy if you ask for it. 


One of the most interesting pieces of 
sales promotion literature which has crossed 
the desk of the “Tips” editor in a long 
time is “Civilization Awheel,” published by 
the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
at 26 Broadway. Starting with the first 
crude methods of our primitive ancestors, 
the booklet describes the advance of trans- 
portation through the ages in a series of 
vivid pictures, supplemented by an intensely 
absorbing story in type. As an example 
of what can be done to add romance and 
human interest to an otherwise dull subject 


this book will find a welcome place on your 
desk. 


The most successful direct mail adver- 
tising campaigns are those campaigns which 
are most carefully planned. Any one of a 
score or more considerations, overlooked or 
forgotten, may spell success or failure. 
Good copy, good illustrations and good 
typography are essential, of course, but a 
reading of “A Primer of Direct Advertis- 
ing Sales Programs,” put out by the S. D. 
Warren Paper Company, Boston, will point 
out a great many others which are just as 
important. The primer will help any adver- 
tising man to produce better planned, and 
hence more successful campaigns. 


Your multigraph operators will turn out 
better letters, and you may be able to save 
some money if you take advantage of the 
suggestions in “Multigraphing Tips,” a six- 
teen-page booklet being distributed by The 
Chicago Manifold Products Company, 180 
N. Market St., Chicago. It’s chock full of 
better letter ideas. 


Picard & Sohn, Advertising Agency, at 
25 W. 45th St., New York City, has pre- 
pared a recapitulation sheet of advertising 
expenditures which might come in handy 
when you are analyzing your expenditures 
for 1924, preparatory to determining your 


budget and appropriations for 1925. A copy 
will be sent no charge if you address your 
request to Mr. Picard. 


“A book or a play can properly be called 
‘good’ when it excites admiration or ap- 
plause, for that is its purpose. But a piece 
of advertising copy is good only when it 
fulfills its destiny, and bad when it does 
something else.” So reads the opening para- 
graphs of “What Do You Mean by Good 
Copy?” a vest pocket size booklet published 
by Smith, Sturgis & Moore, advertising 
agents, 1463 Broadway, New York City. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


The fruits of organized effort in adver- 
tising and selling have never been better 
illustrated than in the work of the Painted 
Outdoor Advertising Association. Buying 
“showings” for printed posters has been 
standardized for some time, but now this 
organization announces the completion of 
the gigantic task of organization which 
makes it possible for you to sit at your desk 
and purchase painted outdoor showings, 
whatever “coverage” your appropriation 
will permit, in any city or town of conse- 
quence in the United States. The plan is 
described in full in a beautifully bound 
little book entitled “A New Way to Buy 
Painted Outdoor Advertising.” The asso- 
ciation will send you a copy if you ask for 
it. The address is 88 Custer Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Make it interesting! To get the most out 
of advertising—to get it read—to have it 
remembered—to make it pay—make it inter- 
esting. A little booklet has just reached us 
from the All Fiction Field which tells how 
the Woman’s Institute actually enrolled as 
students one per cent of the circulation of 
a magazine with a total circulation of one 
million, with “fiction-style’ advertising. 
Other interesting stories (not fiction!) make 
this booklet intensely interesting to men 
who write advertising copy, sales letters, etc. 
G. T. Hodges, advertising manager, The 
Frank A. Munsey Company, will send you 
a copy if you want it. 


Sales managers who are interested in 
increasing their sales through effective 
advertising effort, but who have never ad- 
vertised extensively, frequently ask, “Well, 
just what does an advertising agency do?” 
A booklet briefly describing modern agency 
methods has just been published to answer 
this very question by the Lyddon & Hanford 
Co., of New York and Rochester. Mr. Ab- 
bott Kimball of the New York Office, 110 
E. 42nd St., will be glad to send you a copy 
with no strings attached to it. Ask for 
“About Advertising Agencies.” 
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News of the Road 


Once again plans have been announced 
for the largest hotel in the world, and not 
only the largest, but the tallest as welk. 
Harry C. Moir, owner of the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago, will start construction 
January 1 of a forty-five story annex con- 
taining 850 rooms. This will cost seventeen 
million dollars, fourteen million for the con- 
struction work, and three million for new 
furniture and fixtures. It is stated that 
this annex will be completed for guests by 
December, 1925. At that time a second 
addition of 1,500 rooms will be started 
which will give the Morrison a total of 
3,400 rooms, or a thousand more than the 
Pennsylvania in New York. All the furni- 
ture, trim, doors and fixtures will be of 
metal. On the roof of the forty-fifth floor 
will be a ten room steel and concrete bun- 
galow to be occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Moir. The new Clark Street section will 
have an entire floor for the exclusive use 
of women guests, under the supervision of 
a woman manager. 


Reports during the month of August show 
more than seventy new bus lines started 
in all parts of the country. Most of these 
are for use on inter-city lines. The great- 
est expansion is noticeable in the South, 
especially in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. These states are now cov- 
ered by a network of bus lines linking all 
the important cities in that section of the 
country. On the basis of present indica- 
tions, the total number of busses purchased 
during 1924 will be more than 8,000, as 
compared with 6,000 last year. 


Two new hotels to be opened during 
November were the Wicomico in Salisbury, 
Maryland, and the Hotel Senator in Sac- 
ramento, California. The Wicomico is a 
community owned hotel of seven stories with 
132 rooms. A feature of the hotel is the 
elevators, which have been installed in such 
a way that all vibration and noise is re- 
duced to practically nothing. This is the 
first installation of the sort in any hotel in 


America. The New Senator in Sacramento 
is a Mine-story, 347-room hotel, located 
directly across from the state capitol 
grounds. 


On November 1 the Santa Fe Railroad 
announced the completion of double track- 
ing all the way from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. This double track system fulfilled 
a dream that has long been in the minds 
of the company officials. 
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Wherever There’s a Need for a Record, There’s a Need for Acme 


4 — 


Visible Records Equipment 
is opening new sales 
possibilities; reducing 
production, selling and 
general costs; visualiz- 
ing real facts; and other- 
wise profitably serving 
—— ian instantly. 


— Manufacturers 


With its remarkable 
record of profit-building 
accomplishment and its 
twelve exclusive points 
of superiority, Acme is 
helping countless indus- 
triespaybetterdividends 
on invested capital. 


eee 
i. i 


ACME } ie THESE days of high priced and inefficient 
labor, Acme Visible Records are paying enor- 

mous dividends in the form of economies for 

leading concerns in every line—everywhere. 


But, a still greater source of profit is the actual pro- 
duction economy which Acme control is effecting 
by visualizing each fact and each condition 


Its unique signal system with both sides of each 
—iineie card equally available, and eleven additional exclu- 
sive Acme features, have made it the record stand- 
ard of today—the real leader among visible record 
systems. Let an Acme Record expert show its 
application to your business. 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


Acme Carp System Co.,116 S. Michigan Ave.,Cuicaco 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Most Principal Cities 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, S. M1868 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Have representative call 
Mail Catalogue 
Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling __records, 
(Sample Forms Enclosed.) 
Firm 
Address City 
State By 


Advertising Manager 
Available January 1 


This man has had ten years’ experience 
in the business of putting of ideas into 
words. For five years he was with a met- 
ropolitan newspaper—and for five years 
he has been with a_ leading advertising 
agency. He knows how to prepare sales 
copy—how to make layouts—how to buy 
space—and how to conduct a complete 
advertising campaign—both national and 
direct advertising. This man has had over 
a million dollars spent on his copy in the 
last three years. He is Scotch, protestant, 
married, 33, and is willing to work. Salary 
open. Prefers Chicago but will go where 
opening offers good opportunity. Address 
Box 1275, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago. 


= «Handy Expense Sule) 


Lithographed and printed cloth, folded edge 
fiber, paraffine cardboard, paper and metal 
signs in colors that stand outdoor exposure. 


he eee for Traveling Men Die-cut shapes, cutouts and paper displays for 
ite Senet capuantenn. Weenduahaaets interior work. Road and field signs printed 
-~ ie reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for with genuine paint on metal and mounted in 
i 4%) aaleaman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms good substantial wood frames, made with 
i everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free special lock corners, any size. 
——t 100 for $3.00 500 f \ . 
— ve # shoring scape ey The Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 
— nse GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
— P. 0. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia Dept. D Massillon, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Are You Interested? 


General Sales Manager associated with Manufac- 
turing Executive just completing contract cover- 
ing monthly sales and production with large cor- 
poration, are open for new contract. 


We will assume full responsibility for sale of 
product with supervision and control of manu- 
facturing operations to guarantee proper return 
on investment. Compensation on basis of actual 
results. Box 1272, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 
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A. N. A. Discusses Rising 
Cost of Advertising 


The main feature of the annual 
meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, held at Atlantic 
City November 17, 18 and 19, was 
a discussion of advertising costs, in 
which for the first time in the asso- 
ciation’s history, representatives of 
publishers and advertising agents 
were invited to take part. The key- 
note of the discussion was the fol- 
lowing paragraph, taken from reso- 
_ lutions passed last year: 

“We are not a group of advertis- 
ing technicians or artisans inter- 
ested in the glorification of advertis- 
ing for its own sake, or primarily 
in its mechanical aspects. We are 
business men first of all, directly 
interested in the problems of sell- 
ing, merchandising and distribution, 
and our interest in advertising is in 
its use as a means to serve these 
ends.” 

Forty-five Members Added 


The reduced purchasing power of 
the advertising dollar was attribu- 
ted by the association in the main 
to high pressure methods of getting 
circulation, and duplication of me- 
diums; resulting in an increasing 
number of publications in the aver- 
age home, and greatly increased 
costs of reaching a family unit. The 
publisher’s case was presented by 
Fred W. Stone, of the Review of 
Reviews Company, who spoke on 
“Premium Circulation”; Tom Beck, 
of “Collier’s,’ who discussed the 
Crowell Publishing Company’s pol- 
icies, with special reference to in- 
stallment circulations; and Myron 
E. Douglas, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, who spoke on paid in 
advance circulation. Several mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies also were 
present by special invitation, to pre- 
sent the agent’s view of the 
problem. 

In his annual report, the retiring 
president, P. L. Thomson, stated 
that forty-five companies had been 
added to the membership during 
the year. He also endorsed the 
research movement announced by 
the A. A. A. A., and emphasized the 
need for more intensive and disin- 
terested work in educating the 
public to a better understanding of 
advertising. 

The resignation of John Sullivan, 
the association’s secretary and 


1932 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720 devel- 
oped in four years sales by mail of half million 
yearly. Ten years sales promotion manager, 
Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free diag- 
nosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., 
Buffalo. 


STOCK AND BOND ISSUES MARKETED. 
Reorganizations. Consolidations. We employ 
every successful method known in money raising. 
Lebrecht Co., Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 
offer for sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, auto- 
mobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s companions, 
hunters and retrievers. Also big game hounds, 
coonhounds, foxhounds, rabbit hounds and thor- 
oughbred puppy stock. Satisfaction and safe 
delivery guaranteed to any point in the United 
States. Large illustrated descriptive catalog 
= free. Oorang Kennels, Box 875, LaRue, 

hio. 


SALES MANAGER WANTS TO HEAR 
from company interested in securing a district 
sales manager or salesman for the St. Louis 
district, experienced in electrical and mechanical 
lines. Married. Age 34. Twelve years develop- 
ing salesmen and dormant territory. Position 
must be permanent. Box 1273, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. 
(1) Superior line of values; (2) Cooperation 
unlimited; (3) Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant Way 
of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISTRICT 


We offer: 


Information Furnished 
on any media used in 
Advertising Campaigns 
Publications—Displays—Signs—Service—Premiums 


Novelties — Materials — Manufacturers, etc. 
Send $2.00 with each inquiry 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
108 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


eo e =. 
Serving eastern clients in 
Pacific Coast territory and 
Pacific Coast clients nationally 


‘Te lzzard Company 


ADVERTISING: MERCHANDISING 
| a Tacoma ‘ SEATTLE *San Francisco 
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treasurer, was announced at the 
opening meeting, coming as a sur- 
prise to most of the members, 
though Mr. Sullivan was known to 
have been in poor health for some 
time. His successor has not been 
appointed. Officers and directors 
elected for the coming year are as 
follows: President, G. L. Sumner, 
Women’s Institute, International 
Correspondence Schools; vice-presi- 
dents, Ralph Starr Butler, U. S. 
Rubber Company; E. T. Hall, Ral- 
ston Purina Mills; P. B. Zimmer- 
man, National Lamp Works, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Directors, 
W. S. Ashby, Western Clock Com- 
pany; R. N. Fellows, Addresso- 
graph Company; W. K. Towers, 
Page-Detroit Motor Company; W. 
E. Loucks, California Packing Com- 
pany; C. F. Beatty, New Jersey 
Zinc Company. 


Combine of Motor Lists 
is Announced 


The consolidation of the Motor 
List Division of R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, and the 
Automobile List Department of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
Chicago, has been announced. 

The Motor List Division of R. L. 
Polk & Company, formerly known 
as the Motor List Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will be moved to the 
Donnelley Corporation at Nevada, 
Iowa. The entire division will be 
under charge of L. F. Martin. 

Compilation of 1925 listings will 
amount to approximately 20,000,000 
car registrations. 

This consolidation will not affect 
the R. L. Polk & Company compi- 
lation and manufacture of their new 
car sales analysis from Detroit. 
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Multi-Unit System of Namapeo Washable Maps 


in office of Sunstrand Adding Machine 


Murk on Namapco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth, 


Co. 


HE down-to-the minute facts and 
territorial 
conditions, production and shipping 
records, the movements of salesmen, 
the activities of distributors and deal- 
ers—all this information is yours at a 
glance with a Namapco Map System 
In your othee. 


figures on sales and 


On the large scale, washable Namapco 
maps you can show territorial bound- 
aries, salesmen’s routes, the location 
of distributors, dealers, prospects, etc. ; 
you can analyze your distribution, 
buying tendencies, etc., visualize sales 
possibilities, and keep in close touch 
with every phase of your sales and 
territorial problems. 

Blackboard surfaces for special charts 
may be mounted on extra wings, as 
shown in the above illustration, and 
utilized for production, shipping and 


similar records. Map tacks and rings 


in various colors and combination of 
colors may be used on the maps to 
show additional information. A few 
minutes each day of a clerk’s time 
keeps the maps and charts up to date 
and gives you a graphic summary of 
your daily activities. 

Namapco maps and fixtures are avail- 
able in any convenient size. Namapco 
systems are flexible—you can add new 
wings and maps as you increase your 
territory. Your Namapco system will 
be “built to measure’—adapted to 
meet the particular requirements of 
your business. 

We have planned and installed Na- 
mapco systems for many of the most 
successful business organizations in 
the country. Let us tell you how these 
firms use Namapco maps—how you 
can use them—in your sales and terri- 
torial work. 


In writing, please tell us what territory you cover, and how you sell 


Address Home Office, 312 Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


111 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


312 Murphy Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS 


311 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


HAT the United States is a group of sectional markets has been 
recognized in planning and directing the sales of Brunswick 
Phonographs and Records since their introduction in 1916. Dividing 
the country into twenty sales districts, with branch managers and 
warehouses, these zones are covered with economy and efficiency. 


For its first six years, however, Brunswick 
advertising was handled from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint. National magazine advertis- 
ing blanketed the country as a single unit 
market. But in 1922, when an analysis revealed 
the necessity of applying to advertising the 
same sensible principles which governed sales, 
the advertising policy was entirely changed. 
And, with a smaller advertising expenditure, 
distribution has been enlarged, dealer coopera- 
tion increased, and sales and profits multiplied. 


In making this Brunswick analysis, each of 
the twenty sales districts was charged with its 
proper share of the money spent in seventeen 
national magazines then carrying Brunswick 
advertising. Many districts, it was learned,were 
receiving more advertising than their 
actual or potential sales warranted. 

Other districts were under-adver- 

tised. Total waste was startling. 


Zone newspaper advertising 

was considered, therefore, 

with expenditures correctly pro- 
portioned to the twenty sales 
districts. The Brunswick Chicago 
district, which matched The 
Chicago Tribune territory, was 
chosen to test the soundness of the plan. 


The first page advertisement under the new 
plan appeared in The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
in October, 1922. The sharp upward trend of 
dealers’ sales, usually deferred until December, 
started immediately. October and November 
sales showed heavy increases without robbing 
the usual big December business. 


In just four months, page advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune so multiplied business that 
Brunswick’s 1922 sales in the Chicago Terri- 
tory jumped to thirty per cent of the sales 
for the nation! 


The enthusiasm of Brunswick dealers over 
the new program was shown in a striking 
demonstration. Eighty per cent of the Bruns- 
wick dealers in the Chicago Territory signed 
an optional agreement to insert at least 
eighty inches of advertising each 

month in their local newspapers, 

and to arrange window and floor 

displays tying up with The 

Chicago Tribune advertising. 


Over 150 metropolitan news- 

papers now carry smashing 
schedules of Brunswick adver- 
tising. Each of these markets 

has shown gratifying increases 

in sales, some as high as 140 per cent. 


Is your advertising free from waste ? Could it dovetail more closely with your sales efforts? 
Can you secure more cooperation from your dealers? Are you getting your share of business 
from the rich five states of the Chicago Territory? Ask a Tribune man to call. You may 
find, as Brunswick did, that he can point out a way that leads to more sales at a lower cost 


Che Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(/\ 


512 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


406 Haas Building 
LOS ANGELES 


